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INTRODUCTION 

There  has  been  more  than  a  traditional  resijeet  for  the  idea  that 
unless  the  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  be  held 
at  some  resort-place  the  enrollment  would  be  a  failure.  It  can  be  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  Association  that  the  spirit  which  dominates  its  mem- 
bership is  of  such  an  order  as  to  put  to  flight  any  such  false  notions. 

The  Annapolis  meeting  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  oft  repeated 
charge  that  teachers  attend  this  annual  gathering  primarily  for  pleasure, 
and  because  of  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  seaside  or  in 
some  mountain  resort.  It  is  now  plain  the  real  motive  is  educational 
or  professional.  Teachers,  first  of  all,  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  ques- 
tions which  affect  their  work;  they  want  the  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment which  come  from  participation  in  the  program  or  listening  to  the 
expressed  ideas  of  those  whose  opportunities  have  been  better  than  theirs 
and  they  appreciate  an  interchange  of  views  on  matters  of  common 
interest. 

Annapolis,  the  capital  of  our  State,  could  not  make  its  appeal  to 
our  school  people  that  it  is  a  pleasure  resort,  but  barring  one  or  two 
meetings,  the  enrollment  this  year  fuearly  eight  hundred)  is  as  good 
as  we  have  ever  had. 

We  have  every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  results  of  our  last  meet- 
ing. A  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  made  preparation  for  the  meet- 
ing, and  in  this  way  there  was  a  public  interest  in  and  appreciation  for 
our  program  which  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  in  the  customary  meeting 
place.  There  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  public  school  idea  will 
have  a  better  hold  on  that  community  and  its  march  toward  the  goal  of 
the  highest  efficiency  possible  for  public  school  work  will  be  less  hindered 
than  would  result  had  it  not  enjoyed  such,  a  privilege. 

Apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  benefits  which  resulted  to  the 
community,  our  attending  forces  lived  four  days  in  our  historic  capital. 
To  see  the  old  colonial  structures,  buildings  full  of  historic  interest,  the 
State's  oldest  college,  the  new  Naval  Academy,  and  to  be  entertained  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  the  Executive  ^Mansion  was  well  worth  the 
visit,  not  to  mention  the  controlling  purpose  in  attending. 

Xothing  but  praise  for  the  Executive  Committee  which  made  possible 
Annapolis  for  the  meeting  place  and  for  the  good  people  of  our  Capital 
City  for  their  remarkable  interest  and  hospitality! 


So  much  for  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  Association.  We  must  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  wishes  of  our  teachers  as  it  relates  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  give  them  the  benefits  of  an  outing  while 
attending  the  meeting.  They  need  all  the  recreation  and  pleasure  which 
can  be  obtained  from  meeting  at  such  places  which  regard  them.  It  is 
my  observation  that  a  large  majority  favor  the  seaside,  and  meetings  at 
such  places  seem  to  give  them  more  enjoyment  than  elsewhere.  Just  one 
suggestion  along  this  line  which  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  as  a 
step  to  advance  this  organization,  viz :  Since  Ocean  City  is  generally 
recognized  as  our  leading  seaside  resort,  there  should  be  erected  there  a 
suitable  building  with  a  large  auditorium  and  several  small  rooms,  to  be 
used  as  a  permanent  meeting  place  for  the  Association  and  for  such  other 
educational  gatherings  as  may  meet  there  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a 
question  which  interests  the  whole  State,  and  the  General  Assembly 
should  make  a  liberal  api^ropriation  to  make  such  an  enterprise  possible. 
It  would,  probably,  in  the  course  of  time  become  the  meeting  place  of  a 
State  Summer  School  since  three  counties  already  hold  a  joint  institute 
there  annually. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  BATES  STEPHENS, 

State  Superintendent. 

Annapolis,  Md., 

August  16,  1913. 
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-  The  meeting  a-\  as  called  to  order  at  S  P.  M.  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  24,  by  the  President,  James  B.  iSToble. 

The  ISJ'aval  Academy  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Zimmerman,  rendered  several  musical  selections,  after  which 
Eev.  Walter  G.  McNeil,  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Annapo- 
lis, offered  prayer  as  follows: 

"We  come  to  Thee,  thou  God  of  truth.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
hast  given  us  the  revelation  of  the  truth ;  that  Thou  hast  spoken  unto 
men  by  Thy  Son.  We  thank  Thee  that  the  Word,  the  eternal  Word,  has 
been  manifested,  we  thank  Thee  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and 
"WT-thout  whom  was  anything  made  that  hath  been  made.  We  thank  Thee 
that  His  presence  is  among  men,  and  that  His  voice  is  heard  in  the  halls 
where  men  meet,  and  in  the  highways  where  men  throng  together. 

' '  We  come  to  Thee  as  seekers  after  truth.  liet  us  find  this  precious 
treasure  we  pray  Thee,  that  the  truth  may  make  us  free,  free  in  con- 
science and  mind  and  heart,  free  from  the  entanglements  of  sin,  from  the 
allurements  of  the  world,  free  to  seek  after  the  highest  and  the  best  of 
things. 

' '  Let  Thy  blessing  rest  vipon  this  assembly,  we  pray  Thee,  our 
Father.  Give  high  visions  to  these  men  and  women.  Help  them  to  realize 
the  nobility  of  their  calling,  to  glorify  every  opportunity  which  presents 
itself  to  them  in  their  daily  task.  May  visions  of  great  achievements 
inspire  them  in  the  toil  from  day  to  day;  and  as  the  years  go  by  and 
they  see  manhood  and  womanhood  develop  under  their  touch,  strengthened 
and  ennobled,  may  their  hearts  be  made  glad  with  this  reward. 

' '  Bless  all  the  deliberations  of  this  assembly,  all  who  shall  speak, 
all  who  shall  hear,  that  the  words  spoken  maj'  be  as  good  seed  upon  good 
soil,  bringing  forth  abundant  harvest.  Guide  us  all  by  thy  counsel,  fill 
us  all  with  Thy  wisdom,  and  finally  bring  us  all  to  see  Thy  face  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  Amen. ' ' 

The  President  introduced  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening, 
Dr.  Thomas  Fell,  President  of  St.  John  's  Coilege,  who  was  to  deliver  the 
Address  of  Welcome  on  the  part  of  the  College,  as  follows: 


PRESIDENT    THOMAS    FELL, 
St.  John's  College 
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Public  school  teachers  have  just  reason  to  feel  welcome  anywhere 
and  especially  in  the  Capital  of  the  State  in  which  they  work.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  always  glad  to  be  told  of  our  welcome,  and  as  we  expect, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Fell,  to  make  rather  free  use  of  these  build- 
ings while  here,  I  felt  that,  aside  from  the  pleasure  we  would  naturally 
have  in  having  this  noted  educator  address  us,  it  would  be  most  fitting 
and  pleasant  to  have  him  speak  to  us  on  this  occasion.  I,  therefore,  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Thomas  Fell,  President  of  St.  John's 
College  and  Provost  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  who  will  now  welcome 
you  on  the  part  of  the  College. 

PRESIDENT  THOMAS  FELL'S  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

For  twenty-seven  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  member 
of  this  Association,  and  .during  that  period  of  time  I  have  seen  men  and 
women  come  and  go.  On  this  occasion,  we  have  with  us,  as  President  of 
the  Association,  one  of  the  young  men  who  graduated  here  at  St.  John's 
College,  whom  I  consider  as  one  of  my  boys,  and  in  your  midst  I  see 
several  of  my  boys,  and  so  it  is  with  exceeding  pleasure  ihat  I  welcome 
you  here  to  these  buildings.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  that 
privilege,  and  so  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  to  do  so  this  evening. 

Now  I  should  say  that  in  the  course  of  my  journeys  through  the 
world  I  spent  some  time  in  Oxford,  and  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  you 
have  been  at  Oxford.  If  you  have  not  been  there  and  you  should  go  to 
England,  be  sure  to  go  to  Oxford,  and  I  think  you  will  be  impressed  as 
I  have  been  impressed  with  what  you  will  find  in  the  great  library  there. 
Now  in  that  library  is  contained  millions  of  books  which  contain  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  world,  and  as  we  look  at  these  books,  we  naturally 
feel  appalled  and  impressed  by  the  immensity  of  learning  that  there  is 
in  the  world,  and  how  small  and  trifling  is  that  small  piece  which  each 
one  of  us  may  possess;  and  as  we  look  around  we  find  memories  of  a 
different  kind.  We  find  there  pictures,  photographs,  and  relics  of  men 
and  women  who  have  passed  away.  You  will  see  there  the  exercise  books 
of  Edward  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Shelley  relics,  and  there 
is  also  there  one  feature  which  was  particularly  impressive  to  me.  In 
a  glass  case  you  will  find  on  a  piece  of  papyrus  a  braid  of  black  hair. 
Now  on  this  papyrus  is  inscribed  in  ancient  Greek  characters  a  portion 
of  Homer's  Illiad,  and  this  braid  of  black  hair  is  a  relic  of  that  young 
lady  in  the  far  distant  past  who  loved  and  read  her  Homer.  This  piece 
of  papyrus  and  the  braid  of  hair  were  taken  from  a  tomb  of  the  distant 
past.  Now  in  this  combination  of  the  profound  intellectual  and  the 
purely  human,  on  the  outside,  does  it  not  symbolize  the  fact  that  life 
and  learning  are  inseparable,  that  books  apart  from  men  are  as  nothing, 
that  the  college  does  not  exist  merely  to  hand  down  the  dry  husk  of  let- 
ters, but  that  it  is  here  to  inspire  and  stir  great  souls ;  not  only  to  reach 
the  present  but  point  them  to  a  grander  future  and  that  the  university 
must  not  only  be  an  intellectual  force  but  a  social  force. 
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Now  regarding  the  college  as  an  iutellectual  force,  I  mar  say  that 
for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  that  this  old  College  has  existed; 
for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  the  torch  of  learning  has  been 
kept  alive  here  in  Maryland,  and  not  only  have  the  sons  of  other  States 
come  here  to  light  their  tapers  at  the  torch's  sacred  flame,  but  in  their 
hands  the  torches  burn  more  bidghtly  and  more  steadily,  not  only  beyond 
the  State,  but  to  the  confines  of  other  continents. 

So  we  see  that  Maryland  has  very  well  done  her  part  in  supporting 
education;  but  as  you  no  doubt  know  I  am  a  prophet  of  a  new  order. 
1  see  that  the  time  has  come  when  Maryland  must  readjust  the  whole 
conditions  of  education  in  this  State — primary  and  secondary  education. 
We  have  now  high  schools  established  throughout  the  State,  and  we  must 
have  these  well  combined,  and  St.  John's  College  -wants  to  do  its  part  in 
Ijromoting,  not  only  the  education  of  the  students  who  come  here,  but  the 
education  of  the  people  at  large,  and  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  you 
teachers  in  your  work. 

It  would  be  a  great  gi-atification  to  me  if  the  Board  of  State  Educa- 
tion would  accept  my  offer  that  you  should  come  here  and  have  your 
summer  school  here  rather  than  in  Baltimore.  To  me  it  appears  that  this 
is  the  place  to  come — right  under  the  aegis  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.    I  want  you  to  understand  that  that  offer  still  stands  good. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  by  preaching.  I  am  here 
for  the  specific  duty  of  welcoming  you  here.  Tou  have  come  to  Annapo- 
lis, the  Capital  of  the  State,  and  I  think  remarks  have  been  made  to  me 
by  some  of  you  teachers  that  you  know  very  little  about  Annapolis. 
You  do  not  realize  the  history  of  the  past  and  how  Annapolis  is  redolent 
with  history  and  historical  romance  and  charm.  Here  you  will  find  large 
houses,  houses  that  are  still  stately  and  well  kept  in  which  resided  the 
colonial  officers.  Here  in  time  past  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  King  was 
stationed,  and  there  on  the  State  House  hill,  in  the  building  occupied  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  is  the  place  where  the  first  Council  was 
held  in  Maryland,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the 
various  relics  of  colonial  life  that  you  will  find  here  on  every  hand.  I 
will  simply  say  this  that  when  you  see,  as  you  will  see  here,  on  nearly 
every  corner  the  American  flag  raised  and  feel  your  souls  stirred  by  the 
sounds  of  the  national  anthem,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  remember  that 
it  was  here  in  Annapolis  that  Francis  Scott  Key  lived  [applause]  and 
that  he  was  a  graduate  and  alumnus  of  St.  .John's  College. 

You  will  go  to  the  ISTaval  Academy  and  there  are  many  interesting 
things  there  to  see.  You  will  see  the  tomb  of  John  Paul  Jones,  the  naval 
hero ;  you  will  be  reminded  of  Decatur  who  swept  the  pirates  from  their 
prizes;  you  will  be  reminded  of  Farragut  lashed  to  the  mast;  you  will 
also  be  reminded  of  Sampson  and  Schley;  and  I  would  especially  recom- 
mend you  to  go  into  the  auditorium  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  see  that 
wonderful  collection  of  banners  and  flags  that  the  United  States  has  won 
from  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  you  ladies  wiU  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  way  in  vrhich  they  have  been  raised  and  preserved. 


GEORGE    T.    MELVIN, 
Member  School  Board,  Anne  Arundel  County 
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I  am  delighted  to  see  you  all  here  in  Annapolis.  We  want  to  ex- 
tend the  warmest  hospitality  to  you,  we  want  you  to  feel  that  you  are 
enjoying  your  visit  here,  and  we  hope  that  when  the  time  comes  for  your 
departure  you  will  say  that  you  want  to  come  to  Annapolis  again. 

The  President  then  introduced,  as  follows,  Honorable  George  T. 
Melvin,  Annapolis,  Md.,  who  made  an  Address  of  Welcome  on  the  part 
of  the  City  of  Annapolis: 

"One  of  our  reasons  for  selecting  Annapolis  for  our  meeting  place 
was  that  all  our  teachers  might  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  our 
State  Capital  and  seeing  the  many  places  of  historic  interest.  We  are, 
therefore,  glad  to  be  welcomed  to  this  city  by  one  of  its  representative 
citizens,  who,  though  a  very  busy  man,  finds  time  to  interest  himself 
m  the  cause  of  public  education.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing Honorable  George  T.  Melvin,  who  will  welcome  you  on  the  part  of 
the  city. ' ' 

HONORABLE  GEORGE  T.  MELVIN 'S  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  thought  worthy  to  welcome  the  teachers 
of  Maryland  to  Annapolis  upon  this  occasion,  and  I  appreciate  the 
privilege  afforded  me  to  convey  to  you  the  delight  and  pleasure  of  our 
people  in  having  the  members  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation among  us,  and  I  assure  you  of  our  hospitality  and  wish  you  a 
most  enjoyable  session. 

Annapolis  is  the  executive  home  of  the  Maryland  public  schools,  but 
this  forty-sixth  annual  session  is  the  first  gathering  of  this  body  in 
Annapolis  since  its  fifth  annual  session  in  1870.  Perhaps  the  Associa- 
tion has  preferred  to  bold  its  meetings  at  summer  resorts,  on  the  sea- 
shore and  in  the  mountains,  not  knowing  that  we  have  in  Annapolis  a 
summer  resort  of  no  small  claims  to  the  distinction.  With  the  Severn 
at  our  feet  and  the  cooling  breezes  from  the  Chesapeake,  we  who  belong 
here  are  certain  that  Annapolis  is  a  summer  resort  of  surpassing  merits, 
and  we  hope  after  your  sojourn  here  on  this  occasion  you  will  heartily 
agree  with  us.  I  trust  that  your  stay  mil  be  so  pleasant  and  profitable 
that  you  will  not  let  so  long  a  time  elapse  before  your  next  visit. 

I  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  "Ancient  City",  where  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  a  free  school  system  for  Maryland  was  born; 
where  you  will  find  so  many  useful  and  suggestive  lessons  and  relics  of 
the  development  and  progress  of  the  State;  where  so  much  that  is  good 
and  perfect  in  Maryland  life  and  ideals  has  flowered;  where  inspiration 
and  patriotism  are  on  every  hand.  We  want  you  to  be  at  home  among 
us,  and,  at  parting,  to  carry  with  you  pleasant  and  enduring  memories 
of  our  city  and  our  people. 

Efficiency  is  the  watchword  of  the  country  today.  In  all  profes- 
sions, trades  and  businesses,  in  every  department  of  American  activity, 
the   call  is  for  the  best  work  and  the  best  results.     The  teaching  pro- 
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fession  does  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  anj^  otlier  avocation.  Trained, 
adapted,  devoted  women  and  men,  capable  and  efficient,  are  the  only 
kind  of  teachers  worth  paying  for.  Carelessness,  slipshod  methods,  ir- 
responsibility, are  dangerous  in  any  place,  but  in  a  profession  dealing 
with  the  future  of  American  citizenship,  how  much  more  dangerous  and 
reprehensible  are  they!  They  do  not  merely  affect  one  individual  here 
and  there,  or  one  family,  or  one  employer  or  one  body  of  private  em- 
ployes. And  it  awakens  serious  thought  to  reflect  upon  the  placing  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  and  industrial  destinies  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  our  State  and  our  country  in  the  hands  of  the  public  school  teachers. 

Important  as  may  be  efficiency  in  any  other  line  of  public  or  private 
work,  its  importance  in  the  public  school  system  is  incalculable.  We 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  teaching  body  in  Maryland,  and  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  citizens  of  the  State  must  sometimes  wonder  that 
we  have  a  teaching  body  as  fine  as  we  have,  considering  the  neglect  and 
lack  of  appreciation  frequently  given  public  school  teachers.  As  a  class 
they  are  highly  jjraiseworthy  for  diligence  and  devotion,  but  have  they 
always  received  proper  encouragement? 

In  an  address  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Annapolis  High 
School  last  week,  Mr.  Folger  McKinsey,  the  Bentztown  Bard,  said : 

' '  It  seems  to  me  a  burning  shame  and  disgrace  that  in  the  matter 
of  compensation  we  are  not  as  fully  alive  as  we  should  be  to  the  debt 
which  we  owe  these  brave  and  devoted  teachers." 

Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Silvester  declared  that — "the  salaries  ^Daid  by 
the  State  of  Maryland  will  never  attract  men  and  women,  to  the  extent 
of  leading  them  to  make  teaching  a  life 's  work.  They  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  teach  until  they  can  secure  some  occupation  which  will  promise 
less  strain  ujaon  their  vital  resources  and  more  compensation  for  services 
rendered. ' ' 

Something  has  been  done  since  Dr.  Silvester  spoke,  in  the  direction 
of  better  salaries;  some  recognition  has  been  given  the  just  claims  of 
the  teacher  who  remains  in  the  school  for  three  and  five  and  eight  years; 
the  establishment  of  a  minimum  salary  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. These  things  have  shown  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  still  further 
raising  the  salary  standard,  and  I  wish  to  speak  particularly  of  the 
hard-worked  and  poorly-paid  country  teacher.  Ought  not  the  salaries  of 
these  to  be  placed  on  a  basis  that  will  insure  the  retention  of  the  most 
capable  among  them  in  the  rural  service  and  provide  the  school  authori- 
ties with  wider  choice  in  first-year  applicants?  A  glimpse  of  the  present 
situation  is  obtained  in  the  statement  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
that  of  the  new  additions  to  the  teaching  body  in  the  counties  of  Mary- 
land every  year  sixty  per  cent  come  in  * '  without  special  or  professional 
training  for  the  duties  of  the  work."  It  may  be  a  good  while  before  we 
can  so  raise  the  salary  basis  as  to  require  a  high  standard  of  special 
training  for  the  newty-employed  teacher;  but  certainly  we  ought  to  raise 
the  standard  in  the  very  near  future  by  making  the  compensation  such 
that  experienced  teachers  will  stay  with  us  in  the  country  schools  and 
that  new  ones  will  be  much  better  fitted  for  the  work. 
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Impressed  by  the  view  that  better  salaries  is  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive ways  of  increasing  efficiency  in  the  rural  schools,  Anne  Arundel  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  had  a  special  law  passed  for  this 
county,  enlarging  salaries  and  making  them  payable  monthly  [applause]. 
I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  general  law  of  the  same  character  for  the 
whole  State,  and  I  want  to  say  here,  Mr.  President,  that  I  shall,  at  the 
proper  time,  ask  permission  to  submit  to  this  Association  a  draft  of  a 
law  on  this  subject,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  referred  to  the  legislative 
committee  for  its  consideration,  and  when  j^assed  upon  and  perfected  by 
that  committee,  I  shall  ask  that  you  be  authorized  to  entrust  the  same 
to  a  special  committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  endeavor  to  obtain  its 
enactment  by  the  Legislature  in  1914. 

In  the  counties  of  Maryland  the  average  annual  pay  of  all  teachers- 
is  a  fraction  under  four  hundred  and  four  dollars.  Are  not  the  people  of 
Maryland  willing  that  a  step  forward  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  country 
school  teachers  by  the  enactment  of  legislation  next  winter  fixing  the 
minimum  salary  of  these  at  not  less  than  forty  dollars  a  month  and  up 
to  fifty  dollars  a  month,  according  to  classification?  Certainly,  any 
teacher  in  any  rural  school  in  Maryland,  who  is  fitted  to  teach  and  man- 
age that  school  and  be  entrusted  with  its  responsibilities  to  the  com- 
munity, should  be  paid  $480  a  year,  and  $600  a  year  is  only  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  teacher  in  the  average  rural 
school  [api^lause].  The  work  is  arduous;  the  teacher  of  today  must 
devote  a  large  part  of  her  income  to  means  and  methods  for  increasing 
her  knowledge,  her  training,  her  efficiency.  Her  vacation  period  must 
be  given  up  to  the  hardest  study,  drilling,  and  expensive  attendance- 
upon  professional  schools,  institutes,  meetings.  In  no  other  vocation 
are  the  rewards  of  service  so  meager.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  teaching 
was  about  the  only  employment  open  to  women  who  depended  upon 
their  own  exertions.  A  great  change  has  taken  place.  In  many  avenues- 
of  business  and  industry,  in  shops,  stores,  offices,  millions  of  women  are 
making  independent  careers.  They  have  executive,  administrative  talents,, 
endurance,  tact,  dependable  qualities  widely  in  demand  in  the  business,, 
professional  and  industrial  worlds.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge- 
that  the  poorest  paid  women  worker  in  the  professions  is  the  teacher  j. 
her  compensation  always  suffers  by  comparison  with  the  salaries  of  the- 
"business  women."  Preparation,  experience,  continued  exertion  do  not 
seem  to  count  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  salary.  There  are  so 
many  ' '  occupations  which  promise  less  strain  upon  their  vital  resources 
and  more  compensation  for  services  rendered, ' '  that  it  is  to  be  wondered. 
at  that  good  material  for  country  teachers  is  still  available,  and  this; 
is  not  to  be  explained  upon  the  ground  of  compensation.  To  have  teach- 
ing regarded  as  a  serious  business,  as  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  teachers: 
trained  in  normal  schools  and  summer  courses  and  the  higher  educational 
institutions;  to  insure  the  keeping  up  of  a  supply  of  competent  teachers,, 
more  attention  must  be  paid  by  the  individual  citizen  and  by  the  county 
and  the  State  to  the  subject  of  compensation,  and  some  sort  of  a  balance 
must  be  maintained  between  the  pay  of  women  in  the  schools  and  their 
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value  in  gainful  pursuits  in  other  lines.  The  men  teachers  must  pardon 
me  for  ignoring  them.     They  are  far  in  the  minority  in  rural  pedagogy. 

Perhaps  the  gravest  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  our  country 
communities  are  being  deprived  of  the  lives  of  usefulness  and  patience 
and  inspiration  of  tliese  self-supporting  vromen.  In  teaching,  as  in 
other  things,  the  cities  and  the  large  tovms  are  draining  the  country 
of  the  best  strength  and  talent.  We  must  retain  in  our  home  communi- 
ties in  Maryland  the  women  who  find  their  true  vocation  in  teaching,  and 
are  willing  to  make  sacrifice  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint.  It  is  highly 
essential  that  the  State  of  Maryland  awake  to  a  fuller  realization  of  what 
is  involved,  and  provide  as  liberally  as  may  be  possible  for  its  teachers. 
Our  State  public  school  system,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  now  about 
thirteen  years  old.  Maryland  had  gone  along  for  a  good  many  years  in 
a  haphazard  way  in  public  education.  We  had  twenty-three  separate 
school  systems — one  for  each  county — ^of  widely  varjdng  degrees  of  use- 
fulness. The  time  came  when  twenty-three  sej^arate  systems  were  seen 
to  be  wrong  in  principle  for  a  State  public  school  system,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  one  State  system,  as  nearly  uniform  for  all  sections 
as  practicable.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  humblest  and  most  back- 
ward county  should  not  have  as  good  teachers,  as  thorough  instruction,  as 
other  counties,  as  all  shared  in  State  aid.  It  is  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  proper  State  standard  that  the  Maryland  public  school  system  has 
been  working.  It  was  found  that  when  one  county  would  not  or  could 
not  pay  fair  salaries  for  experience  and  teaching  ability,  the  good  teach- 
ers went  to  a  richer  county;  and  when  opportunities  in  other  States 
were  better  for  them,  they  necessarily  went  out  of  Maryland.  So,  Mary- 
land communities,  especially  the  communities  that  needed  them  most,  have 
been  losing  their  best  teachers,  and  other  communities  and  other  States 
have  been  getting  them. 

There  is  a  wrong  way  of  looking  at  the  salary  question.  Some  tax- 
payers take  only  the  ' '  dollars  and  cents " '  view  of  it.  To  them  a  teacher 
is  only  a  teacher,  and  they  do  not  see  the  vrisdom  of  jjaying  forty  dollars 
a  month  when  they  can  get  a  teacher  for  twenty  dollars  a  month.  But 
IS  the  twenty-dollar  teacher  always  the  cheapest?  The  vast  majority  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  our  public  schools  cannot  benefit  by  public  school 
instruction  beyond  a  brief  period.  And  right  here  comes  the  strongest 
argument  for  better  salaried  teachers  in  the  rural  elementary  schools, 
for  in  them  must  be  done  the  most  effective  and  far-reaching  work  of  the 
system,  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.'"  Any  community 
can  get  some  sort  of  a  teacher,  we  will  say,  for  a  small  and  entirely 
inadequate  salary.  But  how  many  cases  are  there  in  our  State  where 
a  teacher  is  not  worth  to  her  community  even  the  minimum  salary  we  now 
liave?  Of  course  these  are  exceptional  cases,  but  undoubtedly  they  con- 
stitute a  weak  spot  in  our  educational  system  that  must  be  looked  after, 
and  which  should  be  kept  before  the  jjublic  and  before  the  law-makers. 
The  exceptions  may  be  in  one  county  this  year,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  in 
another  county  next  year.  The  fact  that  they  are  bound  to  exist,  and 
that  they  can  only  be  met  and  minimized  by  more  liberal  salary  laws, 
deserves  the  most  careful  consideration. 
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Let  me  state  a  specific  ease:  The  patrons  of  some  school  community 
are  coming,  from  time  to  time,  before  their  Board  of  County  School 
Commissioners  in  one  part  of  Maryland  or  another,  complaining,  as  they 
have  a  right  to  complain,  of  conditions  at  their  school.  Last  year  they 
had  a  good,  capable  teacher,  one  under  whom  the  children  learned  readily, 
and  took  pride  and  interest  in  their  work;  the  children  spoke  well  of 
their  teacher  at  home,  they  delighted  their  j)arents  by  evidences  of  their 
advancement,  of  the  upbuilding  of  mental  and  moral  strength,  of  their 
mastery  of  their  studies ;  they  attended  regularly  and  gladly,  and  through- 
out that  community  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  school  and  the  teacher 
were  doing  a  good  work,  and  even  from  the  most  material  view,  the  tax- 
l^ayers  were  getting  something  for  their  money.  This  year  the  children 
are  uninterested,  constantly  complaining  of  the  teacher  to  their  parents, 
disliking  her,  keeping  away  from  school  whenever  they  can,  taking  every 
advantage  of  the  ingenious  methods  of  the  American  boy  and  girl  to  play 
truant.  Blaming  the  school  authorities,  the  parents  make  their  life  a 
burden.  They  know  that  they  are  getting  little  or  nothing  in  return  for 
school  taxes,  and  feel  that  they  have  been  wronged  and  imposed  upon. 
They  encourage  their  children  to  stay  home.  They  can  see  plainly,  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  talk  about  it  just  as  plainly,  that  one  of  the  four 
school  years  of  the  children  of  that  community  is  being  lost,  that  a  whole 
quarter  of  the  public  school  life  of  their  children,  or  of  over  ninety  per 
cent  of  them  is  being  absolutely  wasted.  They  argue  that  the  public 
school  system,  so  much  boasted  about,  has,  in  their  case,  fallen  far  short 
of  doing  its  duty  by  this  generation  of  public  school  pupils. 

Now,  it  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  for  this  community,  and  for  any 
outside  community  that  studies  the  case,  to  see  very  clearly  that  the- 
good  teacher  of  last  year  was  worth  all  that  could  possibly  have  been 
paid  her  in  salary  and  a  great  deal  more.  This  year's  minimum  salaried' 
teacher — we  may  say  for  illustration- — being  inexperienced,  ill-trained,, 
not  adapted  to  the  work,  doing  it  only  because  of  the  pay  she  receives, 
and  without  any  desire  to  take  teaching  as  a  permanent  occupation,  is 
not  only  not  earning  the  minitnum  salary,  but  she  is  a  stumbling  block  to- 
that  community,  a  hinderance  to  its  development,  and  even  in  dollars  and' 
cents,  she  is  doing  harm,  not  to  speak  of  the  wasted  opportunities  of 
many  jjupils,  opportunities  that  can  never  be  regained.  Her  employment 
was  a  mistake  which,  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  community  can  never 
be  repaired  by  the  trustees  or  the  county  school  authorities.  And  it  was 
a  mistake  more  than  probably  due  to  a  false  penny- wise  policy. 

If  the  people  of  the  State  would  take  the  right  view,  they  would; 
be  at  once  convinced  that  instead  of  it  being  too  expensive,  even  from  a: 
sordid  business  standpoint,  to  have  public  school  teachers  of  training- 
and  experience  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  our  rural  schools,  at  fair 
salaries,  the  most  expensive  teacher  they  can  have  is  the  one  unsuited  to- 
the  work. 

Efficiency  is  worth  a  reasonable  money  cost;  inefficiency  is  too  dear 
at  any  price,  especially  in  public  education.  And  we  have  progressed" 
far  enough  in  our  public  school  system  to  see  that  if  we  are  to  have  and 
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maintain  a  satisfactory  degree  of  teaching  efficiency,  ive  must  i^ay  better 
salaries. 

Again,  I  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  Annapolis,  with  my  best 
wishes  for  your  hapi^iness  and  enjoyment  here. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  John  E.  Edwards,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Alleghany  County,  who  replied  to  the  address  of  welcome, 
as  follows: 

"I  felt  it  to  be  rather  a  delicate  matter  to  ask  any  one  man  to 
reply  to  two  speeches  at  once,  therefore  in  casting  about  for  some  one  to 
take  the  next  number  on  the  program,  I  decided  to  go  as  far  away  from 
home  as  possible.  I  am  sure,  however,  I  have  found  one  who  can  take 
care  of  himself  though  against  odds.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
Mr.  John  E.  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Alleghany  County, 
who  will  now  respond  to  the  addresses  of  welcome. ' ' 

SUPERINTENDENT  EDWAEDS'  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
ADDRESSES   OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Melvin.  Dr.  Fell,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  here  assembled 
have  listened  with  interest  and  pleasure  to  your  very  kind  words  of 
welcome,  and  I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  be  called  ujDon  to  respond. 
It  is  a  two  to  one  proposition,  and  I  had  hoped  that  I  might  be  allowed 
to  make  two  responses,  but  on  the  way  over  from  Baltimore  your  genial 
and  efficient  Secretary  impressed  upon  me,  with  some  little  j)ersuasion, 
that  it  might  be  expecting  just  a  little  too  much  of  the  people  in  the 
audience,  and  that  my  response  should  therefore  be  double-barrelled. 
He  put  it  so  nicely  that,  of  course,  I  had  to  agree,  although  I  approach 
anything  double-barrelled  with  some  fear  and  trembling. 

I  recall  very  vividly  an  incident  in  my  boyhood  life,  when  I  was 
receiving  my  first  lesson  in  handling  a  shot  gun.  It  was  double-barrelled ! 
The  scene  is  before  me  now.  An  old  tin  can  hanging  on  a  bough  of  an 
apple  tree,  the  gun  in  my  hands,  my  feet  planted  firmly  and  some  dis- 
tance apart,  because  with  the  intuition  of  a  boy  I  knew  that  the  gun  and 
the  mule  belonged  to  the  same  family,  and  I  was  expecting  a  kick,  just 
back  of  me  a  log  of  nice  big  proportions.  I  was  told  to  aim,  which  I 
did;  I  was  told  to  fire,  which  I  did.  Unfortunately,  I  pulled  both  trig- 
gers at  the  same  time.  A  little  while  after  when  I  came  to,  the  log  and 
myself  had  changed  positions.     I  shall  never  forget  that  log. 

It  is  most  auspicious  that  we  should  be  welcomed  here  so  cordially 
tonight  by  two  Presidents,  the  President  of  the  Annapolis  Banking  and 
Trust  Company  and  the  President  of  St.  John  's  College.  I  have  a  warm 
and  tender  feeling  for  trust  companies — for  trust  of  any  kind.  T  have 
found  in  my  experience  as  a  teacher  that  trust  was  one  of  my  chief 
assets,  [applause]  and  while  Mr.  Melvin  has  said  nothing  at  all  about 
it,  I  presume  he  wants  you  to  know  and  understand  that  his  trust  com- 
pany will  stand  for  all  expenses  while  you  are  here. 


JOHN    E.    EDWARDS, 

Superintendent  Schools,  Allegany  County 
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It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  welcomed  to  this  old  college  by  its  President, 
Dr.  Fell.  After  the  -n-eary  pilgrimage  of  the  past  year,  we  can  come 
here  as  to  our  Mecca,  and  drink  in  inspiration  for  the  year  to  come,  and 
I  like  to  think  of  this  meeting  of  our  Association,  not  as  the  end  or  the 
winding  up  of  the  past  year,  but  as  the  forerunner  of  the  coming  year. 
Here  we  gather,  here  we  exchange  ideas,  here  we  learn  so  much  that  will 
help  us  in,  our  work  as  we  come  to  it.  Dr.  Fell  and  St.  John's  College 
have  been  associated  by  name  for  a  long  number  of  years,  so  long  that  to 
my  mind  there  is  sometimes  some  little  question  as  to  whether  Dr.  Fell 
is  President  of  St.  John's  College  or  whether  St.  John  is  President  of 
Fell's  College;  but  during  this  long  association  St.  John's  has  been 
growing  older  and  better,  and  Dr.  Fell,  it  seems  to  me,  keeps  growing- 
younger. 

We  expected  just  such  a  royal  welcome  as  this,  for  as  we  approached 
your  city  gates,  we  found  inscribed  in  hieroglyphics  in  chalk  by  pilgrims 
who  had  been  here  before  us,  and  translated  they  read :  ' '  Stoj)  here. 
Kind  people.  No  dog. ' '  And  so  we  have  entered  mthout  fear.  It  is 
said  Daniel  Webster  on  one  occasion  visited  this  city  and  the  reception 
committee  advised  him  that  a  great  social  affair  would  be  given  in  his 
honor  that  night,  and  that  the  people  here  would  expect  him  to  address 
them.  After  the  committee  had  so  notified  Mr.  Webster  and  had  with- 
drawn, he  betook  himself  at  once  to  his  host's  library  where  he  spent  the 
whole  afternbon  studying  very  thordlighly  the  annals  of  Annapolis,  and 
so  well  did  he  study  them  that  that  night  when  he  addressed  the  people 
of  Annajiolis  he  told  them  more  than  they  had  ever  dreamed  about  this 
good  city  of  theirs.  If  Mr.  Webster  could  come  back  tonight  I  do  not 
think  that  he  could  repeat  that  proposition,  for  the  people  of  this  city 
and  the  people  of  this  whole  State  are  becoming  conscious  of  the  rich 
heritage  of  you  people  who  live  in  this  "Ancient  City,"  and  it  is  becom- 
ing the  pride  of  the  State  to  look  toward  Annapolis,  and  to  look  with 
love  and  affection,  upon  the  city  which  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
hospitality,  for  its  culture,  and  its  refinement. 

And  so  with  old  St.  John  's.  We  feel  that  we  ought,  all  of  us,  to 
take  a  much  deeper  and  keener  interest  in  this  old  College.  Dr.  Fell 
has  told  you  something  of  it.  We  all  know  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  we  go  from  this  place  back  to  our  homes  and  our  schools 
and  our  daily  work  that  we  ought  to  take  so  much  interest  in  this  old 
College  that  we  should  do  our  very  best  to  send  our  best  boys  this  way. 
[Applause.] 

There  is  but  one  other  thing  besides  this  double-barrelled  arrange- 
ment about  the  program  that  I  do  not  like,  and  that  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  arrange  to  have  the  General  Assembly  in  session  at  this 
time.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  glorious  thing  to  have  brought  them 
all  here  and  to  allow  them  to  look  into  the  earnest  faces  of  the  people 
who  have  the  destinies  of  the  children  and  the  people  in  their  hands. 
The  State  Legislature  has  done  good  things  in  the  past.  One  very  good 
thing  was  that  it  gave  us  sufficient  money  so  that  we  might  improve  our 
.State  roads.    I  think  they  gave  us  sufficient.     The  chances  are  they  will 
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have  to  give  us  a  little  more.  They  must  keep  that  up  for  some  time^ 
no  doubt;  but  would  it  not  be  a  magnificent  thing  that  while  they  are 
giving  five  or  seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars  for  the  good  roads,  they 
would  tack  a  rider  on  the  bill  to  include  about  two  or  three  millions  for 
the  schools.  [Applause.]  Think  what  could  be  done  with  even  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  distributed  among  the  various  counties  of  this  State  in  the 
way  of  building  new  buildings  which  are  needed  so  much,  tearing  down 
some  of  the  old  shacks  that  still  remain,  and  putting  up  modern  sanitary 
buildings  in  their  places.  I  say  tearing  down  some  of  the  old  shacks. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  in  this  part  of  the  State  or  not. 
That  was  simply  a  guess  on  my  part.  I  believe  there  are  a  few  in  some 
places. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  our  schools,  wonderful  improve- 
ments in  the  past  ten  years,  but  to  you  who  have  been  engaged  con- 
tinuously in  the  work  of  improvement,  it  does  not  seem  so  much  as  to 
one  who  has  been  away  for  a  few  years  on  leave  of  absence,  but  who 
now  comes  back  with  greater  pleasure  and  interest  than  ever  before, 
and  who  sees  the  wonderful  improvements  that  have  been  made  during 
the  last  ten  years.  In  all  this  work,  as  we  improve  our  schools  and  iise 
the  two  or  three  millions  of  dollars,  which  the  State  will  give  us  for 
building  new  buildings  and  improving  the  old  ones,  let  us  remember  to 
make  the  education  of  the  child  just  a  little  bit  broader  perhaps  than 
ever  before.  We  have  looked  aftir  his  mind;  we  are  now  looking  in 
many  places  after  the  little  fellow's  body.  We  are  taking  a  deeper 
eare  and  interest  in  him  in  every  respect,  and  now  let  us  look  to  the 
uplifting  of  his  manners — those  things  which  sometimes  are  neglected, 
those  things  which  sometimes  are  forgotten.  I  can  remember,  if  you 
will  allow  the  personal  allusion,  very  vividly  when  we  were  taught  to 
raise  our  hats  when  we  met  a  man  or  woman  with  gray  hair.  They  do 
not  do  it  now.  Perhaps  I  am  getting  a  little  touchy  on  that  point.  But 
there  are  so  many  little  niceties  that  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  that 
we  should  bring  back  into  our  school  work,  and  now  Dr.  Fell  and 
Mr.  Melvin,  allow  me  again  to  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  welcome 
which  you  have  extended  to  us. 

Several  musical  selections  were  rendered  by  the  Xaval  Academy 
Orchestra,  after  which  the  President  of  the  Association  read  a  letter 
from  President  Wilson  in  which  he  made  an  appointment  at  2.30  P.  M. 
on  Thursday  to  meet  the  teachers  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  Washington  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House,  after 
which  President  Xoble  gave  the  following  address: 

THE  PRESIDEXT'S  ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Teachers.  School  Olficials,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  stand  here  this  evening,  as  President  of 
this  great  organization  of  teachers — this  body  of  men  and  women,  who 
are  devoting  their  time  and  energy  and  best  thought  to  the  greatest  of 
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all  work,  the  education  of  the  young.  Maryland  has  her  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, her  Medical  Societies,  her  Business  Men's  Associations,  her 
Farmers'  Clubs,  but  among  all  these  the  Maryland  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion can  justly  take  first  rank,  and  to  be  called  on  to  preside  over  one  of 
its  annual  sessions  is  truly  a  great  honor.  My  pleasure  too  in  this  is 
greatly  increased,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  meeting  within  the  wall« 
of  my  Alma  Mater,  the  place  where  I  spent  four  of  the  happiest  and  a,:, 
the  same  time  most  profitable  years  of  my  life.  These  surroundings 
bring  back  to  me  fond  recollections. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  past  of  this  old  College,  when  we  recall 
that  it  was  within  her  walls  that  some  of  our  greatest  State  and  national 
characters  received  their  training,  and  when  we  know  that  we  are  meet- 
ing in  old  Annapolis,  which  has  always  been  a  centre  of  culture  and 
refinement,  the  * '  Ancient  City, ' '  the  very  atmosphere  of  which  breathes 
history,  I  feel  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  teachers  here  assem- 
bled, when  I  say  we  are  glad  to  be  here.  And,  as  President  of  this 
Association,  I,  too,  want  to  thank  Dr.  Fell  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  Visitors  of  this  College  for  so  kindly  granting  us  the  use  of  these 
buildings  for  our  meetings.  I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  and  indebtedness  to  the  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  all  others,  who  rendered  such  invaluable  aid  in 
arranging  the  details  of  this  meeting. 

Our  Association  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years.  Last 
year  we  reached  nearly  the  one  thousand  mark.  We  hope  this  year  to 
keep  up  that  splendid  record.  We  feel  it  to  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the 
teachers  of  our  State  to  meet  together  once  a  year.  It  may  not  be  the 
place  or  time  for  much  real  work,  but  it  does  surely  afford  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  that  inspiration  and  help,  which  comes  from  a  fe\Y 
days  of  social  intercourse.  Meeting  together  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  and  talking  over  our  j^roblems,  as  teachers  are  wont  to  do,  can 
only  be  conducive  of  good.  That  there  are  many  problems  that  the 
teachers  of  Maryland  should  consider,  one  need  only  glance  at  the  report 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Commission  to  be  convinced.  We  find  there  that  in 
a  great  many  ways  the  public  schools  of  our  State  take  very  low  rank. 
Indeed,  judging  from  this  report,  our  position,  educationally,  reminds 
me  very  much  of  the  position  of  a  certain  presidential  candidate  of  not 
many  years  ago,  when,  after  the  election,  he  found  that  out  of  a  possible 
48  States  he  had  made  the  remarkable  record  of  carrying  two.  His 
friends  claim  that  there  were  a  great  many  extenuating  circumstances, 
which  brought  about  this  result,  so  we,  the  friends  of  the  public  schools 
of  Maryland  may  claim  that  there  are  circumstances  which  have  helped 
put  us  in  this  class;  yet  the  bold  fact  remains  that  we  stand  today, 
aeeording  to  this  finding,  41st  in  percentage  of  children  enrolled  in 
schools;  in  average  value  of  school  property  per  child  39th;  average 
annual  expenditure  per  child,  35th;  average  annual  attendance,  47th. 
In  the  matter  of  salaries,  however,  we  find  our  State  ranks  18th,  the 
average  annual  salary  for  public  school  teachers  in  Maryland  being  $515, 
actually  $2.00  more  per  year  than  the   average   for  common   laborers. 
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These  are  facts,  Ladies  aud  Gentlemen,  that  need  our  consideration. 
These  are  facts  that  we,  in  our  annual  meetings,  should  ponder  over 
and  consider. 

The  success  or  failure  of  any  undertaking  depends  largely  on  the 
individual  engaged  in  that  undertaking.  This  is  as  true  of  school  work 
as  of  any  other.  Then  what  can  the  teachers  of  Maryland  do  to  make 
our  schools  better?  What  can  we  do  to  increase  our  attendance?  To 
secure  better  buildings?  Better  equipment?  As  to  all  these  things,  the 
teachers  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  arousing  public  opinion.  What  we 
need  in  this  State  is  to  have  the  people  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  full 
realization  of  our  needs  for  better  schools.  With  our  5000  teachers 
scattered  through  every  district  in  the  State  that  could  easily  be 
accomplished  through  concerted  action. 

Most  of  county  school  officials  are  handicapped  for  lack  of  money. 
The  vain  appeals  made  from  year  to  year  by  these  officials  to  the  County 
Commissioners  for  sufficient  funds  becomes  an  old  story.  Let  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  counties  get  behind  this  movement  and  results  will  be 
obtained.  The  recent  demand  by  the  teachers  of  Howard  County  for 
higher  salaries  is  an  example  well  worth  being  copied.  And,  too,  our 
demands  should  not  always  be  for  higher  salaries,  for  if  we  are  working" 
solely  for  money  we  had  better  change  our  vocation,  or  do  like  Eocke- 
feller,  stop  work  entirely.  You  know  he  worked  and  toiled  and  schemed, 
from  early  life  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  only  accumulated  $200,000,000. 
Then  he  decided  he  was  not  making  money  fast  enough,  so  he  retii'ed 
from  business,  went  to  playing  golf  and  since  that  time  he  has  added  to 
that  $200,000,000  $800,000,000  more,  I  would,  therefore,  advise  you 
teachers,  if  your  sole  ambition  is  to  make  money,  to  follow  the  example- 
of  Rockefeller.  And,  now,  while  the  salary  question,  I  grant,  has  become 
almost  a  joke,  yet  I  believe  the  solution  of  this  question  rests  largely 
with  the  teachers  themselves.  If  we  will  resolve  to  raise  the  standard  of 
our  work  still  higher,  the  raise  in  salary  will  surely  follow. 

The  teachers  should  also  concern  themselves  greatly  with  other 
problems  confronting  our  school  system.  We  should  take  our  part  in 
helping  create  a  desire  and  demand  for  better  buildings  and  better 
equipment,  for  without  proper  tools  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  best  work. 
Practically,  all  of  our  schools,  high  schools  as  well  as  rural,  are  suffering 
for  the  lack  of  well  selected  libraries.  No  less  a  personage  than  Dr. 
Eliot  has  said  that  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  obtain  the  essentials  of 
a  liberal  education  by  faithful  and  considerate  reading,  if  only  for 
15  minutes  a  day.  We  need  to  encourage  the  reading  habit,  and  this 
can  be  done  best  through  the  medium  of  a  good  library.  Most  of  the 
high  schools  of  our  State  have  poorly  equipped  laboratories.  We  are 
expected  to  teach  the  sciences  without  the  proper  and  necessary  appara- 
tus. And,  too,  I  believe  our  schools,  and  especially  our  town  schools  and 
high  schools  should  do  more  along  the  line  of  physical  education.  I 
believe  every  accredited  high  school  should  have  a  fairly  well  equipped 
gymnasium.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  talking  to  one  of  my  patrons, 
who  told  me  he  was  seriously  considering  sending  his  boy  to  a  private- 
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school  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  needed  the  advantages  afforded  by  a 
good  gymnasium.  Some  of  our  counties  are  doing  something  along  the 
line  of  physical  education,  in  the  way  of  encouraging  out-door  sports,  by 
means  of  athletic  meets.  Yet,  as  our  school  year  runs  through  the  win- 
ter months  of  rough  and  inclement  weather,  some  means  should  be  de- 
vised for  proper  indoor  exercise.  And,  too,  right  along  this  line,  eouldn  't 
we  teachers  do  something  to  create  a  sentiment  and  bring  about  a  demand 
for  medical  inspection  in  our  schools.  We  see,  too  often,  children  who 
need  medical  treatment,  and   are   seriously  handicapped  for  lack  of  it. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  there  are  still  public  school  buildings  in  Mary- 
land that  are  a  disgrace,  buildings  in  which  many  of  our  patrons  would 
not,  for  a  moment,  consider  fit  to  live.  And  why,  I  ask,  are  they  willing 
that  their  children  live  in  them  for  6  hours  of  each  day?  Isn't  it  be- 
cause public  sentiment  has  not  been  aroused  along  this  line?  In  this 
matter  of  getting  what  we  need  in  the  way  of  better  buildings  and 
better  equipment,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  take  a  few  lessons  from 
our  brother  ministers,  for,  go  into  our  villages  and  towns  and  you  will 
find  as  a  rule  much  finer  and  better  equipped  church  buildings  than 
school  buildings.  I  have  in  mind  one  large  town  in  this  State,  where  two 
large  stone  churches  have  just  been  built  at  a  cost  for  the  two  of,  I  sup- 
pose, from  60  to  75  thousand  dollars,  which  is  2  or  3  times  as  much  as 
all  the  school  buildings  in  the  town  are  worth.  The  school  buildings 
are  old  and  ill-appointed,  so  much  so  that  it  is  hard  to  do  the  best 
work,  and  yet  the  people  seem  satisfied  with  the  situation.  The  church 
structures  were  built  and  are  financed  by  a  comparatively  few  people, 
and  yet  if  the  whole  county  Avere  asked  to  raise  $50,000  to  give  their 
beautiful  county  seat  proper  school  facilities,  practically  everybody 
would  raise  their  hands  in  protest.  The  people  should  be  made  not  only 
to  see  that  the  best  investment  they  can  make  is  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  but  to  act  upon  that  knowledge.  They  must  be  made  to 
feel  that  along  with  other  improvements  should  go  the  improvement  of 
our  public  schools,  that  to  accomplish  this,  their  active  sup^sort  and 
interest  is  necessary.  To  bring  about  this  result  is  largely  the  problem 
of  the  teachers.  Let  the  teachers  become  thoroughly  alive  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  our  needs  and  heartily  concerned  about  them,  and  our  j^atrons 
will  likewise,  for  enthusiasm  begets  enthvisiasm. 

We  are  living  in  a  practical  age.  If  the  teachers  in  the  rural 
school  can  show  the  farmer  that  she  is  teaching  his  boy  to  grow  75 
bushels  of  corn  where  he  can  grow  only  50,  she  will  gain  the  interest  of 
that  farmer.  The  country  boy,  whose  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  lessons 
have  had  to  do  with  the  cost  of  raising  a  certain  crop  and  the  proceeds 
from  that  crop;  with  the  comparison  of  the  net  proceeds  of  one  crop 
with  another;  with  the  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  in  relation  to  the  sale  of 
the  milk  she  produces,  will  easily  convince  his  father  that  he  is  learning 
at  school  something  that  is  worth  while.  Not  only  that,  he  will  become 
interested  in  farm  work,  and  we  will  be  educating  him  to  remain  on  the 
farm  and  not  away  from  it.  He  will  see  that  in  farm  work  there  is 
room  and  need  for  brain  work,  and  by  this  application  of  brain  to  rural 
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problems  he  is  heli)ing  solve  the  great  question  of  high  cost  of  living. 
Let  the  teacher  show  the  mother  also  that  along  with  the  three  E 's,  she 
is  teaching  the  daughter  to  sew  and  cook  and  arrange  the  interior 
decorations  of  the  home,  and  not  only  to  do  these  things  well,,  but  to 
like  to  do  them.  Make  the  mother  see  that  along  the  line  of  easy  and 
economical  management  of  the  house  her  daughter  knows,  it  may  be,  just 
a  little  more  than  she  herself  knows.  Do  these  things  and  you  will  have 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  mother. 

We  are  coming  to  believe  that  there  should  be  a  more  vital  con- 
nection between  the  various  oceui:>ations  and  industries  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  education  of  its  schools.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 
recognized  that  the  school  should  be  the  center  not  only  of  the  intellectual 
life,  but  of  all  efforts  to  improve  the  social,  political,  and  industrial 
life  of  the  community.  We  have  passed  the  stage  where  we  believe  the 
public  schools  should  be  run  for  the  few,  who  strive  to  rise  above  the 
station  of  their  parents.  We  have  passed  the  age  when  little  capital  is 
required  to  enter  upon  business.  The  day  when  one  might  embark  on 
an  independent  calling  on  a  small  borrowed  capital  is  passing.  Our 
society  is  becoming  more  stable.  There  is  now  a  much  larger  probability 
that  the  son  will  follow  the  vocation  of  his  father  than  there  formerly 
was.  We  have  reached  a  point  in  specialization  where  there  is  a  demand 
for  special  instruction. 

These  changes  have  brought  about  a  change  in  the  aim  of  the  public 
schools,  a  change  in  the  curriculum,  a  change  in  methods,  to  meet  this 
change  in  the  ends  to  be  attained.  The  teacher  then  needs  to  keei?  these 
changes  in  mind,  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  well  prepared  for  her 
work.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  imply  that  each  teacher  must  be  a 
specialist,  that  the  rural  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
science  of  farming  or  of  domestic  economy;  but  I  do  mean  that  the 
rural  teacher,  in  order  to  do  the  best  work  and  in  order  to  bring  the 
school  before  the  public  as  it  should  be  brought,  must  have  at  least  a 
passing  knowledge  of  these  subjects;  that  the  town  and  city  teachers 
need  to  have  a  broad  outlook  on  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  work. 

To  meet  these  changes  and  to  wield  that  influence  among  our  patrons 
for  better  school  facilities,  much  special  study  and  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  necessary.  Happily,  we  have  opportunities  for 
better  preparing  ourselves.  Our  universities  are  throwing  open  their 
doors  in  summer.  Our  own  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  now  giving  ex- 
cellent summer  courses  for  teachers.  The  method  of  conducting  our 
institutes  is  changing  from  the  one  week  inspirational  plan  to  the  two 
or  three  weeks  normal  plan.  Then,  too.  we  are  now  building  a  new  and 
much  larger  ISTormal  School  which  will  in  the  future  more  nearly  meet 
our  demands  for  trained  teachers. 

These  innovations  show  a  great  awakening  along  educational  lines. 
They  promise  for  us  in  the  near  future  an  army  of  trained  and  euthus- 
astic  teachers,  doing  such  good  work  and  vdelding  such  an  influence 
among  the  patrons,  as  to  speedily  place  our  grand  old  Commonwealth 
in  the  very  vanguard  of  public  education. 
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The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  9.30  A.  M.,  in  the 
various  sectional  meetings,  as  announced  by  the  Secretary. 


WEDNESDAY  EA^ENIXG,  JUNE  25,  1913. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  on  Wednesday, 
8  P.  M.,  in  the  Gymnasium  of  St.  John's  College. 

A  duet  T^-as  sung  by  Miss  Sehaefer,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Clemsou, 
tenor,  which  received  much  applause,  and  was  followed  by  an  encore. 

The  President  introduced  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Phillips  Lee 
Goldsborough,  in  the  follo"5\T.ng  terms: 

'■'It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  with  us  tonight  our  Chief  Executive, 
he  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Maryland,  and 
is  keenly  and  deeply  interested  in  us  and  in  our  duties  as  teachers.  The 
duties  of  his  great  office  are  many  and  varied,  and  for  him  to  take  the 
time  to  come  to  us  and  speak  to  us  on  this  occasion  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  encouragement.  As  a  native  of  the  section  of  the  State 
from  which  he  comes  and  as  a  resident  of  his  home  town,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasiire  to  introduce  to  you  our  Governor,  the  Honorable 
Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough." 

GOVEENOE  GOLDSBOEOUGH'S  ADDEESS. 

The  President  and  Members  of  the  Maryland 

State  Teachers'  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  no  claim  to  expert  equipment  that  I  address  you  upon  the 
subject  of  education.  It  will  be  my  endeavor  only  to  deal  with  this 
subject  in  a  general  way,  incidentally  expressing  the  aims  and  ambitions 
of  the  State,  leaving  to  you  who  are  technically  trained  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  working  out  the  methods  by  which  they  can  be  best  ac- 
complished. The  part  which  you  play  in  the  foundation  and  the  building 
of  the  State  is  no  less  important  than  that  of  those  who  may  be  more 
conspicuous  in  the  public  eye. 

Teaching  is  as  old  as  motherhood.  The  first  dawn  of  civilization 
was  marked  by  the  attempt  to  make  teaching  an  orderly  science.  At 
first,  it  took  the  form  of  public  speaking  in  public  places  to  those  only 
who  cared  to  listen  and  attend.  It  was  not  long,  as  time  goes,  before 
those  gifted  in  this  manner  were  found  in  the  service  of  litigants  before 
rulers  and  judges. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected  from  this  condition,  there  arose 
a  class  of  rhetoricians  who  were  more  interested  in  victory  for  their 
clients  than  in  the  exposition  of  truth.  Theirs  became  an  art  of  cloud- 
ing issues,  and  deflecting  the  mind  from  fundamentals  in  order  that  an 
issue  might  be  decided  as  they  desired.  In  the  midst  of  this  condition 
arose  the  great  Socrates,  who  led  a  vigorous  and  more  or  less  successful 
revolt  against  these  conditions,  and  following  Mm,  there  came  a  com- 
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paratively  small  class,  it  is  true,  but  no  less  well  defined  school  of 
philosophers;  and  to  make  the  line  of  demarcation  more  distinct  between 
themselves  and  rhetoricians,  they  practically  adopted  the  ' '  dialogue ' ' 
consisting  of  a  short  question  and  concise  answer,  as  a  vehicle  most  suited 
to  convey  to  the  mind  accurate  and  true  philosoiDhic  thought.  As  might 
be  expected  this  developed  a  class  of  persons  devoted  to  the  ^vritiug  of 
©omedy.  While  much  was  only  to  be  read,  much  also,  lent  itself  to  the 
purposes  of  the  actor,  and  the  theatre  became  a  school  of  instruction  of 
no  inconsiderable  force. 

While  from  the  first  the  poet  has  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  it 
all,  and  with  that  divine  gift  which  enables  him  to  give  to  philosophy  the 
wings  of  imagination,  he  still  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  instructors  and 
the  stimulator  of  the  widest  and  deepest  thought. 

The  next  step  was  when  these  teachers  began  to  organize  their  fol- 
lowers into  schools  and  devoted  their  energies  to  the  instruction  of  par- 
ticularly selected  scholars,  going  from  village  to  town  organizing  their 
classes  and  devoting  their  tim.e  and  attention  to  systematic  instruction. 

This  condition  made  it  easy  for  the  Church  when  it  became  the 
dominant  factor  in  our  civilization  (followng  the  examples  of  the 
Egyptians)  to  assume  full  authority  and  responsibility  for  all  learning, 
determining  what  should  be  investigated,  or  by  whom  certain  studies 
should  be  pursued  and  limiting  where  it  would,  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge or  development  of  scholars.  With  the  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State  came  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  under- 
take the  obligation  of  ecjuipping  its  subjects  to  effectively  perform  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  which  it  had  imposed  upon  them,  and  to  better 
accomplish  this  purpose,  the  matter  of  the  education  of  the  young  was 
early  recognized  as  an  important  function  to  be  carefully  encouraged  and 
nurtured  by  the  State. 

Therefore,  public  education  at  the  hands  of  the  State  was  not  under- 
taken for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  nor  yet  as  a  duty  which  the  State 
owed  to  its  citizens,  but  as  a  most  effective  means  of  adding  to  its  own 
strength  and  a  necessary  adjunct  to  its  growth  and  development. 

So  we  have  today  the  citizens  of  the  State  undertaking  to  provide 
from  its  own  means  a  suitable  and  proper  equipment  for  citizenship,  and 
the  profession  of  teaching  has  developed  from  a  haphazard  occupation  to 
a  really  influential  and  highly  respected  profession. 

I  take  it  that  the  purpose  of  it  all  is  to  orderly  and  effectually 
develop  the  minds  of  the  youth  no  less  than  the  acquisition  of  accurate 
and  useful  knowledge. 

Just  how  far  education  should  be  carried  at  the  hands  of  the  State 
is  a  subject  that  has  been  debated  and  discussed  for  a  long  time,  the 
criterion  being  always  how  far  is  it  profitable  to  the  State  that  its  youth 
should  be  trained. 

I  cannot  take  your  time  to  argue  this  proposition;  I  can  only  say 
to  you  that  after  mature  and  careful  thought  on  the  subject,  I  believe  it 
is  the  duty  of  our  State,  at  least  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  provide  a 
system  of  primary  education  to  be  supplemented  by  a  great  university 
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where  special  subjects  may  be  pursued  to  the  extent  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  connected  therewith  schools  of  medicine,  which  is  applied 
physiology;  and  law,  which  is  applied  philosophy,  and  various  branches 
of  engineering,  which  is  applied  physics. 

These  various  courses  open  not  only  to  those  who  have  opportunity, 
means  and  time  to  pursue  their  studies,  as  a  past  time  or  for  purposes  of 
general  culture,  but  to  those  who  are  especially  gifted  in  particular  direc- 
tions; where  every  opportunity  should  be  given  them  for  personal  in- 
vestigation and  equipment  with  all  possible  knowledge  of  the  particular 
branch  of  learning  which  they  pursue,  in  order  that  they  may  give  to  the 
world  the  full  benefit  of  the  genius  with  which  they  have  been  endowed. 

When  I  speak  of  primary  education  I  cannot  better  describe  what 
I  mean  than  by  quoting  the  language  of  Dr.  Huxley,  and  say  that 
every  word  he  says  expresses  what  I  think  more  fully  than  I  could  myself 
accomplish  and  have  you  clearly  understand. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, on  September  12,  1876,  Dr.  Huxley  spoke  as  follows : 

"Now  I  have  a  very  clear  conviction  as  to  what  elementary  educa- 
tion ought  to  be;  what  it  really  may  be,  when  properly  organized;  and 
what  I  think  it  will  be,  before  many  years  have  passed  over  our  heads,  in 
England  and  in  America.  Such  education  should  enable  an  average  boy 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  read  and  write  his  own  language  with  ease'  and 
accuracy,  and  with  a  sense  of  literary  excellence  derived  from  the  study 
of  our  classic  writers ;  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
his  own  country  and  with  the  great  laws  of  social  existence;  to  have 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  physical  and  psj^chological  sciences,  and  a 
fair  knowledge  of  elementary  arithmetic  and  geometry.  He  should  have 
obtained  an  acquaintance  with  logic  rather  by  example  than  by  precept; 
while  the  acquirement  of  the  elements  of  music  and  drawing  should  have 
been  pleasure  rather  than  work. 

"It  may  sound  strange  to  many  ears  if  I  venture  to  maintain  the 
proposition  that  a  young  person,  educated  thus  far,  has  had  a  liberal, 
though  perhaps  not  a  full  education.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
training  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be  termed  liberal,  in  both 
the  senses  in  which  that  word  is  employed,  with  perfect  accuracy.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  liberal  in  breadth.  It  extends  over  the  whole  ground  of 
things  to  be  known  and  of  faculties  to  be  trained,  and  it  gives  equal 
importance  to  the  two  great  sides  of  human  activity — art  and  science. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  liberal  in  the  sense  of  being  an  education  fitted 
for  free  men;  for  men  to  whom  every  career  is  open,  and  from  whom 
their  country  may  demand  that  they  should  be  fitted  to  perform  the 
duties  of  any  career. 

' '  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that,  with  such 
a  primary  education  as  this,  and  with  no  more  than  is  to  be  obtained  by 
building  strictly  upon  its  lines,  a  man  of  ability  may  become  a  great 
writer  or  speaker,  a  statesman,  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  science,  painter, 
sculptor,  architect,  or  musician.  That  even  development  of  all  a  man's 
faculties,   which   is,   what   properly   constitutes   culture,  may  be   effected 
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by  such  an  education,  while  it  opens  the  way  for  the  indefinite  strength- 
ening of  any  special  caijabilities  with  which  he  may  be  gifted. 

"  In  a  country  like  this,  where  most  men  have  to  carve  out  their  own 
fortunes  and  devote  themselves  early  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life, 
comparatively  few  can  hope  to  pursue  their  studies  up  to,  still  less  beyond, 
the  age  of  manhood.  But  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  that  those  who  are  relieved  from  the  making  of  a  livelihood, 
and  still  more,  those  who  are  stirred  by  the  divine  impulses  of  intellectual 
thirst  or  artistic  genius,  should  be  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
higher  service  of  their  kind,  as  centres  of  intelligence,  interpreters  of 
nature,  or  creators  of  new  forms  of  beauty. 

"And  it  is  the  function  of  a  university  to  furnish  such  men  with 
the  means  of  becoming  that  which  it  is  their  privilege  and  duty  to  be. 
To  this  end  the  university  need  cover  no  ground  foreign  to  that  occupied 
by  the  elementary  school.  Indeed,  it  cannot ;  for  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion which  I  have  referred  to  embraces  all  the  kinds  of  real  knowledge 
and  mental  activity  possible  to  man.  The  university  can  add  no  new 
departments  of  knowledge,  can  offer  no  new  fields  of  mental  activity; 
but  what  it  can  do  is  to  intensify  and  specialize  the  instruction  in  each 
department.  Thus  literature  and  philology,  represented  in  the  elementary 
school  by  English  alone,  in  the  university  will  extend  over  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages.  History,  which,  like  charity,  best  begins  at 
home,  but  like  charity,  should  not  end  there,  will  ramify  into  anthro- 
pology, archaeology,  political  history,  and  geography,  with  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  human  mind  and  of  its  products  in  the  shape  of 
philosophy,  science,  and  art.  And  the  university  will  present  to  the 
student  libraries,  museums  of  antiquities,  collections  of  coins,  and  the 
like,  which  will  efficiently  subserve  these  studies.  Instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  social  economy,  a  most  essential,  but  hitherto  sadly-neglected 
part  of  elementary  education,  will  develop  in  the  university  into  political 
economy,  sociology  and  law.  Physical  science  will  have  its  great  divisions 
of  physical  geography,  with  geology  and  astronomy;  physics;  chemistry 
and  biology;  represented  not  merely  by  professors  and  their  lectures, 
but  by  laboratories,  in  which  the  students,  under  guidance  of  demonstra- 
tors, will  work  out  facts  for  themselves  and  come  into  that  direct  con- 
tact with  reality  which  constitutes  the  fundamental  distinction  of  scien- 
tific education.  Mathematics  will  soar  into  its  highest  regions;  while 
the  high  peaks  of  philosophy  may  be  scaled  by  those  whose  aptitude  for 
abstract  thought  has  been  awakened  by  elementary  logic.  Finally  schools 
of  pictorial  and  plastic  art,  of  architecture,  and  of  music,  will  offer  a 
thorough  discipline  in  the  principles  and  jiractice  of  art  to  those  in  whom 
lie  nascent  the  innate  faculty  of  aesthetic  representation,  or  the  still  rarer 
powers  of  creative  genius. 

"The  primary  school  and  the  university  are  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  education.  Whether  institutions  intermediate  between  these  (so-called 
secondary  schools)  should  exist,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  practi- 
cal convenience.  If  such  schools  are  established,  the  important  thing  is 
that  they  should  be  true  intermediaries  between  the  primary  school  and 
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the  university,  keeping  on  the  wide  track  of  general  culture,  and  not 
sacrificing  one  branch  of  knowledge  for  another. ' ' 

What  can  be  a  higher  aim  and  purpose  than  this? 

Towards  the  close  of  that  same  address,  Dr.  Huxley  uses  this 
language : 

"You  and  your  descendants  have  to  ascertain  whether  this  great 
mass  will  hold  together  under  the  forms  of  a  republic,  and  the  despotic 
reality  of  universal  suffrage;  whether  state  rights  will  hold  out  against 
centralization,  without  separation;  whether  centralization  will  get  the 
better,  without  actual  or  disguised  monarchy;  whether  shifting  corrup- 
tion is  better  than  a  permanent  bureaucracy;  and  as  population  thickens 
in  your  great  cities,  and  the  pressure  of  want  is  felt,  the  gaunt  spectre 
of  pauperism  will  stalk  among  you,  and  communism  and  socialism  will 
claim  to  be  heard.  Truly  America  has  a  great  future  before  her;  great 
in  toil,  in  care,  and  in  responsibility;  great  in  true  glory  if  she  be  guided 
in  wisdom  and  righteousness;  great  in  shame  if  she  fail.  I  cannot 
understand  why  other  nations  should  envy  you  or  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  for  the  highest  interest  of  mankind  that  you  should  succeed; 
but  the  one  condition  of  success,  your  sole  safeguard,  is  the  moral  worth 
and  intellectual  clearness  of  the  individual  citizen.  Education  cannot 
give  these,  but  it  may  cherish  them  and  bring  them  to  the  front  in  what- 
ever station  of  society  they  are  to  be  found;  and  the  universities  ought 
to  be,  and  may  be,  the  fortresses  of  the  higher  life  of  the  nation. ' ' 

How  clearly,  though  mildly,  he  states  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  confronted,  and  how  close  today  upon  our  heels  seems  to  tread  the 
answer  to  his  query. 

Again,  there  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  on  educational  conditions  throughout  the  nation, 
and  Maryland  while  advancing,  has  not  done  so  as  rapidly  as  you  and  I 
have  wished.  Our  army  of  illiterates,  approximately  75,000,  or  about 
7.3  per  cent  of  our  population,  should  be  conclusive  proof  that  there  is 
much  vantage  ground  which  we  must  take  and  occupy.  I  am  not  here  to 
find  fault  nor  to  point  out  where  the  trouble  lies,  but  I  think  every 
fair  minded  man  and  woman  will  agree  with  me  that  we  need  very  much 
more  money  for  educational  purposes — [applause] — and  this  Avill  mean 
higher  salaried  teachers — [applause] — a  better  standard  of  efficiency  and 
more  habitable  school  houses.  This  belief  of  more  money  for  educa- 
tional purposes  should  not  apply  simply  to  the  richer  counties — [ap- 
plause]— of  the  State,  but  the  distribution  of  scltool  funds  should  be 
made  on  a  basis,  so  that  in  those  counties  where  the  taxable  basis  is 
small,  sufficient  funds  would  be  firrnished  by  the  State  to  put  the  schools 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  in  the  richer  counties.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  the  schools  are  very  well  man- 
aged, but  how  about  the  sadly  neglected  rural  schools  in  many  of  our 
counties?  This  is  the  supreme  question  of  the  hour,  as  I  view  it, —  [ap- 
plause]— for  after  all,  the  country  district  school  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Republic,  and  when  we  fail  to  respond  to  the  call  of  better  equipjjed 
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teachers  and  more  modern  scliool  houses   in  the  rural   communities,   we 
fail  in  a  great  public  duty. 

The  cry  that  the  children  in  the  country  districts  are  entitled  to 
just  as  competent  instructors,  and  just  as  sanitary,  well  lighted  and 
heated  buildings  as  are  the  children  of  the  cities  and  towns,  is  a 
righteous  cry,  and  this  demand  must  be  met  if  we  would  heed  the  call  of 
progress  and  justice. 

Every  American  child  is  entitled  to  a  free,  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  Maryland  should  not  fall  behind  her  sister  States  in  this  great 
race  to  educate  all  of  her  children.  We  are  rich  in  history,  rich  in  re- 
sources, and  we  can,  if  we  will,  place  our  State  in  the  forefront  of  this 
tremendously  important  question. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  impress  ujjon  you  with  all  the  vigor  and 
force  there  is  within  me,  the  obligations  resting  upon  you  and  your 
associates  throughout  the  land,  to  see  that  we  do  not  fail,  and  that  the 
education  which  is  provided  through  you,  is  of  that  kind  which  makes  the  . 
scholar  see  in  that  true  perspective  which  enables  him  to  understand  and 
appreciate  his  duties  and  his  obligations  and  not  to  be  consumed  merely 
with  the  thought  of  rights. 

It  is  for  you  to  see  that  the  fallacious  ' '  isms ' '  which  the  partly 
trained  are  shouting  from  the  house  toj^s  with  such  vigor,  are  pre- 
sented and  seen  by  your  scholars  sanely  and  truly,  that  an  "ideal  best 
condition ' '  depends  upon  an  ' '  ideal  best  citizenship ' '  and  the  way  to 
accomplish  their  ideals  is  not  to  tear  down  that  which  has  been  so  dearly 
builded  in  order  to  make  more  simple,  but  to  understand  that  higher 
civilization  means  greater  complexity  so  long  as  human  nature  is  human. 
I  shall  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  this  Stato,  to  the  citizens  of  this  State, 
to  realize  that  the  best  money  that  the  State  can  spend,  the  largest  appro- 
priations that  it  can  make  that  will  bring  back  the  largest  returns  is  to 
see  to  it  that  not  alone  the  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  shall  be  cared 
for,  but  that  there  shall  be  a  better  condition  of  schools  in  the  rural 
districts.      [Applause.] 

A  solo  was  rendered  by  Miss  Sarah  Williams,  soprano,  which  re- 
ceived much  applause,  and  was  followed  by  an  encore. 

The  President  then  made  the  announcement  that  the  Grovernor  had 
invited  the  teachers  of  the  Association  to  the  Government  House  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  that  they  would  be  received  by  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Goldsborough. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  next  speaker,  Dr.  A.  Duncan 
Yocum,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  follows: 

' '  A  number  of  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  summer 
school  at  Dover,  Delaware.  That  school  was  conducted  by  two  or  three 
of  the  leading  educators  of  that  State  at  that  time,  one  of  whom  will 
be  our  next  speaker.  He  is  now  Director  of  the  Siunmer  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  that  capacity  is  known  to  many  of 
you.  It,  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  A.  Duncan 
Yocum,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania." 
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DR.  A.  DUNCAN  YOCUM  'S  ADDRESS. 

It  is  a  very  great  personal  pleasure  which  I  have  this  evening  in  once 
more  coming  into  contact  with  the  hospitality,  the  beauty,  the  courtesy, 
and  the  music  of  Maryland.  I  am  glad  if  I  can  return  in  spirit  if  not 
m  kind  the  courtesy  recently  shown  by  your  State  when  its  Chief 
Executive,  with  whom  I  sit  on  the  platform  tonight,  came  over  on  the 
22nd  of  February  to  unite  with  us  in  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
a  great  American.  On  that  occasion  the  Governor  spoke  of  certain 
fundamental  changes  that  were  going  on  in  public  forces.  He  discussed 
fundamental  re-adjustment  in  the  State,  and  tonight  it  is  proper  that 
I  should  call  your  attention  for  a  little  while  to  certain  changes  going 
on  in  the  education  of  America — changes  that  are  coming  more  rapidly 
and  more  thickly  and  many-sided  than  any  in  the  history  of  education, 
so  interestingly  outlined  by  the  Governor  in  his  talk  tonight  has  ever 
fleen. 

The  present  century  has  been  marked  by  a  more  rapid  growth  of 
knowledge,  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  domain  of  human  endeavor, 
than  tlie  history  of  civilization  has  seen  before.  It  is  a  century  which 
is  marked  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  the  invention  of  the 
locomotive,  and  the  growth  of  factory  and  mill,  by  all  sorts  of  social  and 
political  reformation,  the  beginning  of  the  effort  to  do  away  with 
strong  drink,  the  interest  in  the  condition  of  immigrants,  a  period  of 
exploration  and  discovery,  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  Australasia  opened 
up  to  civilization.  I  cannot  take  more  time  to  indicate  the  ways  and 
increase  of  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  this  remarkable  century.  The 
reason  why  we  are  living  in  a  period  of  educational  change  today  and 
the  reason  why  the  changes  are  coming  so  thick  and  fast  is  because  life 
itself  has  changed  and  because  the  changes  in  civilization  are  coming 
with  this  remarkable  and  unusual  re-adjustment.  Educational  changes 
always  lag  behind  those  in  education  itself,  and  it  is  significant  to  me 
of  the  criticism  which  education  is  receiving  at  the  present  time,  that 
the  hopeful  thing  about  it  is  that  a  few  years  ago — within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years — the  criticism  was  turned  to  what  we  were  hoping  to  do. 
We  were  criticised  because  we  were  changing  the  course  of  study,  and 
for  the  various  reforms  we  were  attempting  to  bring  about.  It  is 
significant  and  hopeful  that  the  spirit  of  criticism  has  changed  and  we 
are  now  being  criticised  for  what  we  have  not  accomplished,  for  our 
failure  not  to  properly  meet  this  re-adjustment. 

In  the  little  time  I  shall  speak  to  you  tonight,  I  am  going  to  touch 
upon  but  one  phase  of  the  re-adjustment  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
fundamental.  I  cannot  help  but  recall  to  mind  one  criticism  that  I 
heard  a  few  months  ago,  when  President  Sharpless  was  saying  what  he 
thought  was  wrong  with  education  today  and  his  criticism  was  that 
American  education  today  is  too  inexact,  too  indefinite,  and  to  make  his 
meaning  clear,  he  referred  to  an  incident  which  occurred  in  his  Quaker 
Sunday  School  a  few  Sundays  before.     He  said  one  of  his  teachers  asked 
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a  class  what  was  the  first  thing  Peter  did  after  he  denied  his  Lord,  and 
the  answer  was,  ' '  Went  out  in  the  garden  and  crowed  three  times. ' ' 
I  think  we  can  understand  what  the  President  meant  when  he  said  educa- 
tion was  too  indefinite.  If  anything  was  wrong  with  the  school  of  a 
generation  ago,  it  was  not  too  indefinite. 

We  have  passed  from  a  period  of  drill  and  compulsion,  from  a 
period  of  corporal  punishment,  from  a  period  of  text  book  work  to  a 
period  where  we  are  attempting  to  adjust  education  and  all  methods  of 
instruction  to  the  child  and  to  the  individual.  It  is  an  age  of  the 
child,  and  while,  of  course,  we  are  im  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  it  is  a  wholesome  thing  for  us  now  and  then  to  stop  long  enough  to 
ask  the  question  ' '  Is  there  anything  we  can  learn  from  the  past  ? ' '  and 
tonight  the  one  thought  I  wish  to  leave  with  you,  the  one  thing  that  I 
would  like  you  to  think  about  in  the  future,  the  one  thing  I  wish  to 
emphasize — is  our  education  at  the  present  time  as  compulsory  as  it 
ought  to  be? 

There  are  two  maxims  that  have  become  thoroughly  fixed  in  the 
school.  One  is,  ' '  We  can  take  a  horse  to  water,  but  we  cannot  make 
him  drink"  and  "We  can  teach  him,  but  we  cannot  give  him  brains." 
1  want  this  evening,  to  raise  the  question  whether  this  is  after  all  a  true 
attitude  of  mind.  Is  not  the  school  after  all  called  upon  to  see  that 
every  individual  comes  into  the  best  ideals,  the  knowledge,  the  habits 
that  are  fundamental  to  American  citizenship.  Is  it  right  that  we  should 
leave  everything  to  individual  taste?  I  have  heard  the  extreme  to  our 
new  point  of  view  expressed  this  way  • '  Find  out  what  is  interesting  to 
children  and  that  will  tell  us  what  to  teach  them ;  find  when  it  is 
interesting  and  that  vnll  determine  the  course  of  study. ' '  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  this  period  of  individualism.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the 
impression  that  it  has  not  been  a  helpful  thing  for  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion that  we  have  turned  to  the  direction  of  the  child  and  have  started 
to  adjust  our  methods  of  instruction  and  the  courses  of  study  to  him, 
but  I  believe  we  have  gone  far  enough  and  that  the  time  is  coming  way 
down  in  the  grades  that  when  some  child  shows  exceptional  taste  for 
music  or  art,  or  we  shall  discover  the  boy  who  is  mentally  fitted  for 
mathematics,  or  adapted  to  work  requiring  manual  skill  that  child  will 
be  trained  along  the  line  for  which  it  is  specially  fitted  by  nature. 
The  school  will  provide  that  form  of  instruction  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  each  individual  to  develop  what  he  is  most  capable  of 
developing.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  that  phase,  but  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  omission  that  may  be  largely  responsible  for  this.  Is 
there  not  something  often  which  is  sufficiently  useful  to  be  drilled  into 
the  mind  of  every  pupil?  Is  thei'e  not  something  so  fundamental  that 
it  should  be  made  certain  and  sure? 

There  are  two  notions  prevailing,  one  is  that  from  the  start  we 
should  have  self  activity  and  self  expression  in  the  sense  of  having  no 
mechanical  work,  no  mechanical  drill,  never  telling  anything  to  the  child, 
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all  education  being  a  process  of  self  discovery.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  things  has  been  the  almost  hopeless  effort  lost  when  some 
teacher,  and  a  good  teacher,  attempts  to  question  some  child  about  some 
recollection  he  has  wholly  forgotten.  Instead  of  giving  the  fact,  giving 
the  nature  of  the  idea,  calling  association  into  play,  until  some  how  or 
other  the  child  gives  the  fact  that  has  been  forgotten.  We  have  a  mis- 
conception of  what  self  development  means  when  we  are  driven  to  such 
a  waste  of  time  as  that. 

Sometimes  the  quickest  road  to  self  development  and  intellectual 
freedom  is  the  road  of  mechanical  drill.  Nothing  is  better  in  the  process 
of  education  than  repetition,  going  over  a  thing  again  and  again.  And 
as  we  get  the  particular  idea  into  the  mind  of  the  child,  each  word  par- 
tially understood  and  each  ideal  incompletely  felt  and  appreciated,  each 
habit  but  partially  formed,  as  we  get  that  into  the  mind  of  the  child, 
as  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  nature,  we  are  following  the  injunction  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  are  giving  to  him  the  opportunity  which  he  would 
otherwise  lack,  which  is  expressed  by  the  expression  ' '  To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  to  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  has." 

There  is  room  in  our  course  of  study  for  drill.  Now  if  time  and 
temperature  permitted  a  few  illustrations  I  would  speak  of  those  things 
so  fundamental  that  their  mastery  should  be  compelled  and  insisted 
upon  from  every  child  that  passed  through  our  American  school.  I  can 
perhaps  give  you  an  idea  in  contrast.  About  a  generation  ago  when 
most  of  us  studied  physiology,  which  the  Governor  just  pointed  out  as 
the  foundation  for  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  higher  school,  you  have 
perhaps  asked  the  sort  of  question  which  I  now  and  again,  as  Superin- 
tendent of  schools,  asked  my  teachers  in  the  examinations,  ' '  Trace  the 
circulation  of  the  human  blood  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  heart  and 
returns. ' '  If  my  life  depended  upon  it  I  could  not  now  answer  that 
question.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  blush  for  shame,  but  I  could  not  answer, 
it.  What  is  there  in  that  knowledge  that  is  going  to  make  for  individual 
welfare  and  hygienic  development?  We  are  coming  to  look  at  the 
problem  from  a  very  different  point  of  view.  The  representatives  of 
the  publishing  houses  here  can  tell  you  that  their  text  books  are  full 
of  hygienic  material.  They  tell  about  the  white  plague,  they  tell  about 
pure  food,  and  those  things  which  are  fundamental  in  the  experience  of 
every  individual  if  he  is  to  be  a  healthy  individual.  And  so  when  we 
turn  to  hygiene  and  other  fundamental  aids  in  society  and  the  school, 
it  reminds  me  of  my  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  rest  of  the  talk  I  am 
going  to  give  you.  It  is  represented  rather  well  by  a  story  I  ran 
across  when  I  was  out  in  Chattanooga  last  week  where  I  was  giving  a 
talk.  Some  one  was  travelling  through  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  he 
remarked  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  State,  "Have  you  lived  all  your  life 
in  Arkansas?"  "Not  yit. "  So  I  am  not  quite  through.  I  would  lite 
to  illustrate  from  the  standpoint  of  citizenship,  the  standpoint  emphasized. 
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by  the  Governor  in  what  he  had  to  say.  I  vrould  like  to  emphasize  the" 
difference  between  a  little  bit  of  knowledge  and  vital  information — in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  United  States  Senators  are 
elected  and  the  qualifications  of  the  Senators.  That  sort  of  knowledge' 
is  useful  enough  in  its  way,  but  what  is  there  in  it  of  the 
doctrine  of  equal  rights,  what  is  there  in  it  to  teach  the  lesson 
of  patriotic  self-sacrifice  or  political  honor.  These  things  are 
necessary  and  somewhere  in  the  course  of  one 's  education  these  things- 
ought  to  be  taught.  Just  the  other  day  in  the  city  of  Washington  a 
well-known  citizen  awakened  the  surprise  of  the  country  by  going  to  the 
tax  assessor  and  complaining  about  the  assessment  placed  upon  his 
property,  and  the  surprise  was  caused  because  he  was  not  complaining 
about  the  largeness  of  the  assessment  but  because  of  its  smallness.  The 
very  fact  that  we  are  surprised  at  an  act  such  as  this  shows  that  there 
IS  something  wrong  in  our  citizenship. 

''  Justice  Hughes  at  the  time  he  was  Governor  of  New  York  State  in 
an  address  he  gave  made  a  remark  something  like  this,  ' '  If  all  the 
young  men  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  who  were 
college  bred  men,  had  stood  by  me  when  I  was  striving  for  political 
reform,  the  reform  would  have  come  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. ' ' 
Somewhere  or  other  along  the  line  of  education  there  must  be  the  teach- 
ing of  citizenship.  It  is  not  merely  academic.  May  I  illustrate  that  by 
an  incident  which  comes  to  my  mind.  When  I  was  down  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  where  that  summer  school  existed  to  which  your  President 
referred,  at  that  time  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  local  history  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  and  I  was  looking  over  an  old,  old  library,  and 
found  upon  the  book  shelf  a  volume  of  local  history,  and  as  I  turned 
through  its  pages  I  came  across  this  incident  of  the  life  of  .John  Read, 
one  of  the  members  of  Lower  Delaware.  It  occurred  at  the  time  when 
Benedict  Arnold  had  been  successfully  tempted  to  become  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  the  same  party  approached  .John  Read  and  said  to  him, 
/'Mr.  Read,  you  know  that  the  fortunes  of  the  country  are  just  now 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  His  Majesty  authorizes  me  to  say  that  if  you 
will  serve  him  in  the  way  he  desires,  he  will  give  you  an  important  com- 
mission in  the  British  Civil  Service  and  ten  thousand  gold  in  guineas, ' ' 
and  he  turned  and  said,  ' '  I  am  not  worth  the  bribe,  but  such  as  I  am, 
the  King  of  England  is  not  rich  enough  to  bu.y  me".  Old  Benjamin 
Rush,  one  of  the  first  professors  of  medicine  in  the  United  States,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  understand  the  meaning  of  democracy  said,  ' '  Search 
history  through,  ancient  history  as  well  as  modern  history,  if  you  want 
to  know  the  things  that  will  impress  upon  the  minds  of  American  youth 
those  things  which  are  necessary  for  American  citizenship.'' 

And  so  the  task  that  I  point  out  to  you  tonight — those  of  us.  who 
are  AA^orking  in  universities,  those  of  us  working  in  normal  schools,  the 
real  task  that  confronts  us,  the  most  important  achievement  which  the 
next  ten  or  fifteen  years  toII  bring  about  is  a  sharper  contrast  in  the 
course  of  study  between  those  ideas,  those  ideals,  those  facts,  those  habits 
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that  are  so  fundamental,  so  many-sided,  so  frequently  recurring  in  every 
day  life  that  they  should  be  possessed  by  every  American  citizen  and 
should  be  taught  by  the  school,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  greater  mass 
of  material  which  can  adapt  itself  to  the  individual,  for  after  all  if  the 
dream  of  the  old  educational  reformers  could  be  brought  about,  if  we 
could  have  the  sort  of  school  that  Tolstoi  wanted  to  establish  on  his 
estate,  the  sort  of  school  written  about  by  Rousseau,  if  we  could  develop 
an  educated  man  or  woman  so  unconscious  of  the  process  that  in  the  end 
he  would  not  know  how  it  happened  any  more  than  the  fish  after  Izaak 
Walton  caught  it,  for  after  all  nothing  is  so  fundamental  than  to  know 
that  after  all  there  is  something  beyond  our  own  way  and  notion,  there 
is  law,  there  are  ideals,  there  are  conditions  to  which  we  must  submit 
ourselves  if  we  are  to  become  free  citizens  of  a  free  republic.  It  is 
the  understanding  of  this  truth  that  after  all  makes  us  most  free  in  a 
democracy  or  republic.  We  must  obey  the  law  and  there  are  certain 
necessary  things  which  should  be  imposed  upon  us  and  we  should  begin 
this  study  very  early  in  the  grades.  We  must  have  that  sort  of  instruc- 
tion, that  kind  of  a  course  of  study,  even  that  sort  of  school  discipline 
that  will  compel  the  boy  to  learn.  I  believe  you  can  take  the  horse  to 
water  and  make  him  drink,  and  I  believe  the  most  important  task 
that  we  teachers  are  called  upon  to  achieve  is  to  give  brains  to  the  boy. 
I  have  confidence  in  the  future  of  America.  I  believe  that  the  school  is 
very  fully  going  to  meet  the  demands  which  the  Governor  just  out- 
lined from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  and  I  believe  that  the  State  is 
going  to  be  a  freer  State.  I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  truer 
democracy  because  of  the  idealism  and  the  efficiency  and  the  compulsion 
of  the  American  public  schools. 

The  following  address  was  then  given  by  Mrs.  Hester  Dorsey 
Richardson,  authoress  of  "Side-Lights  on  Maryland  History": 

HISTORY  OF  MARYLAND  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Address  by  Hester  Dorsey  Richardson. 

As  I  have  been  invited  to  speak  a  few  words  to  the  Teachers' 
Association  as  a  student  of  Maryland  History,  I  can  do  nothing  more 
pleasing  to  myself,  and  I  hope  more  satisfactory  to  your  President,  than 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  teaching  Maryland  History  in  our  public 
schools,  not  as  bare  statistics  of  dates  and  events,  but  rather  to  fall  in 
line  with  the  new  cult  of  character  building  by  suggestion,  and  through 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  high  moral,  social  and  educational 
status  of  the  early  settlers  of  Maryland  teach  their  descendants,  and 
also  the  young  citizens  of  other  nationalities,  the  real  value  of  history 
as  found  in  the  acts  of  men  and  women  of  high  ideals  and  worthy  living. 

We  must  forget  the  old  story  of  but  twenty  gentlemen  and  many 
transported   convicts,   and  teach  our  young   Marylanders  the  truth   re- 
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garding  the  men  and  women  who  became  the  home-makers  of  our  old 
Commonwealth,  and  read  their  character  in  their  public  acts  and  in  their 
equitable  laws. 

We  must  teach  them  that  while  but  twenty  gentlemen  of  very  good 
fashion  may  have  come  with  the  first  adventurers,  ship  load  after  ship 
load  of  gentlemen  of  quality  followed  in  the  path  of  the  staunch  little 
caravels  whose  passengers  first  stepped  with  adventurous  foot  off  the  Ark 
and  the  Dove. 

We  must  not  be  afraid  to  emphasize  the  planting  of  the  Cross  as  the 
first  act  of  tiie  Maryland  settlers,  for  while  many  of  the  adventurers  were 
Catholics,  and  it  was  raised  reverently  by  Leonard  Calvert,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cecelius  Calvert,  a  Catholic,  the  cross  has  always,  been 
recognized  all  over  the  world  as  the  symbol  of  Christianity,  and  not  as 
that  of  any  one  branch  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  we  should  not  dwarf 
its  universality.  The  planting  of  the  cross  should  therefore  be  taught 
as  a  Christian  act,  even  if  performed  by  a  Catholic  disciple.  Moreover, 
history  recites  that  all  joined  in  tlie  religious  ceremony  at  St.  Maries. 

Neither  should  we  ignore  the  fact  that  it  was  a  devout  Catholic 
who  drew  up  the  act  concerning  religion,  and  that  many  of  the  men 
who  passed  it  were  of  his  faith,  but  what  should  be  emphasized  above 
all  else  is  the  fact  that  Christians  of  whatever  faith  lived  in  harmony 
in  Colonial  Maryland,  and  that  the  stain  of  blood  was  not  upon  their 
hands. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  teachers  of  Maryland  be  allowed 
to  celebrate  another  anniversary  day  in  the  schools — April  21st,  on 
which  was  passed  ' '  The  Act  Concerning  Eeligion. ' '  The  birthdaj'  of 
freedom  of  conscience. 

The  banner  of  liberty  w-hich  was  then  unfurled  in  the  little  city 
of  St.  Mary's,  heralded  the  glory  of  our  national  life,  for  this  new  light 
of  religious  freedom  which  was  set  aflame  at  the  Assembly  of  1649 
became  a  beacon  which  led  many  wanderers  into  the  promised  land,  and 
eventually  illumined  the  path  across  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  shores 
ui)on  whieli  a  foreign  nation  has  planted  the  statute  of  "Liberty  Enlight- 
ening the  World. ' ' 

The  people  of  Maryland  have  not  sufficiently  emj^hasized  the  determ- 
ing  part  Maryland  played  in  laying  the  corner-stone  of  this  greatest  of  all 
nations.     What  State  has  so  glorious  a  record? 

First,  the  planting  of  the  cross  and  taking  possession  of  the  land  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord,  .Jesus  Christ,  for  the  Proprietary. 

Second,  the  birth  place  of  religious  freedom — ' '  The  Land  of 
Sanctuary"  to  the  persecuted. 

Again,  a  province  composed  of  people  of  such  superior  character, 
that  for  twenty-eight  years  after  the  settlement  there  was  no  need  of  a 
prison — a  condition  unique  in  colonization.  We  have  it  from  the  pen  of 
a.  man  living  in  Maryland  in  1660,  one  George  Alsop,  who  said,  ' '  Here 
the  constable  hath  no  need  of  a  train  of  Holberteers  that  carrv  more 
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Annour  about  them  than  heart  to  guard  him;  here  is  no  Newgate  for 
pilfering  Felons;  nor  Ludgates  for  debtors,  nor  Bridewells  to  lash  the 
soul  into  repentance.  For  as  there  is  none  of  those  prisons  in  Mary- 
land, so  the  merits  of  the  Country  deserves  none. ' ' 

Have  we  made  clear  to  our  school  children  that  this  is  why  Mary- 
land men  have  proven  equal  to  doing  high  and  noble  deeds  when  duty 
called— not  because  they  came  up  from  convicts,  but  because  of  the 
eugenic  influence  of  the  blood  of  Christian  gentlemen.  We  must  not  fail 
to  draw  life's  lesson,  for  the  young,  from  the  characters  of  good  men 
and  women  who  have  made  Maryland  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  State. 
Indeed,  the  chief  value  of  history  is  its  formative  influence  upon  char- 
acter. I  come  therefore  tonight  with  a  plea  for  the  teaching  of  the 
best  in  Maryland's  past,  so  that  never  again  will  it  be  possible  for  the 
stranger  within  our  gates  to  congratulate  Maryland  citizens  on  their 
' '  wonderful  evolution  from  convict  origin, ' '  as  did  Mr.  Frankel  several 
years  ago  when  pleading  for  the  admission  of  the  Polish  Jews. 

His  argument  was  that  as  you  fine  Marjiand  ladies  have  progressed 
thus  from  convict  origin,  hoAv  much  better  citizens  would  be  developed 
from  the  poor  persecuted  .Jews  who  bore  no  stigma  of  crime. 

Our  own  histories  are  to  blame  for  such  a  possibility  as  this  occur- 
ring, as  Mr.  Frankel  explained  when  we  arose  in  our  wrath  against  him. 

After  visiting  the  old  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  memorial  room 
adjoining,  you  are  sure  to  realize  as  never  before  what  a  great  peace 
shrine  the  old  State  House  of  Maryland  is. 

Here  you  will  see  the  tablet  which  commemorates  the  ride  of  Lt. 
Colonel  Trench  Tilghman  who  carried  the  news  of  Cornwallis '  sur- 
render from  Yorktowu  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  a  ride  not  second 
in  importance  to  the  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  for  while  the  latter  carried  the 
news  of  war,  the  former  carried  the  news  of  victorious  peace,  and  have 
Ave  not  the  Divine  assurance  that  beautiful  upon  the  mountain  are  the 
feet  of  them  that  bringeth  glad  tidings  of  peace. 

Here  Washington  resigned  his  commission  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  American  Army;  and  here  a  few  weeks  later  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Great  Britian  was  ratified.     A  glorious  record  in  the  annals  of  peace. 

You  teachers  have  a  great  opportunity,  and  a  greater  privilege  in 
imparting  to  young  and  eager  minds  the  real  facts  concerning  the  high 
moral,  social  and  educational  status  of  the  makers  of  Maryland,  as  a 
stimulus  to  them  in  maintaining  equally  high  ideals  as  their  patriotic 
duty. 

A  dissenter  from  my  viewpoint  in  history  said  some  years  ago  that 
he  would  rather  ' '  come  up  from  a  convict,  than  down  from  a  gentleman, ' ' 
but  according  to  my  experience  and  observation  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
either  to  be  a  good  citizen. 

But  there  are  always  those  to  jeer  at  the  devoted  efforts  of  others, 
as  the  following  story  will  show.  Last  week  after  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  had  decorated  the  graves  of  patriots  with  American 
flags,  a  non-member  of  the  Society  said  to  the  speaker,  your  ceremony 
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reminded  me  of  the  Chinaman  who  placed  bowls  of  rice  by  the  grave 
of  his  wife,  seeing  which  an  American  asked,  when  is  your  wife  coming 
up  to  eat  the  rice,  when  yours  comes  up  to  smell  the  flowers  you  put  on 
her  grave,  was  his  quick  reply — and  I  suppose  added  the  lady — it  will 
be  when  your  Revolutionary  heroes  wave  the  flags! 

Despite  the  views  of  Iconoclasts,  patriotism  still  lives,  and  history 
is  still  being  made  by  the  acts  of  men  who  will  live  in  history.  By  their 
acts  they  will  be  known  to  future  generations.  That  is  the  lesson  which 
Maryland  History  has  for  you  as  teachers  of  the  young — and  well  for 
you  and  for  them,  that  its  standard  has  been  so  often  borne  by  men  of 
high  ideals — and  that  you  teach  the  best  Maryland  History  Avhen  you 
tell  Ihe  truth  regarding  those  who  have  been  the  makers  of  it. 

Two  solos,  "The  Beggar  Maid''  and  "The  Jasmine  Door,"  were 
sung  by  Mr.  Clemson,  tenor,  after  which  the  President  introduced  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Baker,  Director  of  Tome  School  for  Boys,  Port  Deposit,  Md., 
as  follows: 

"Among  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  country  none  takes  higher 
rank  than  Tome  in  our  own  State.     It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  you  the  Director  of  the  Tome  School  for  Boys,  Dr.  Thomas.  S. 
Baker,  who  will  now  address  you. ' ' 
Mr.  President,  His  ExceMency,  the  Governor ;  Ladies  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 

The  subject  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  this  evening  is 
the  relationship  between  the  Home  and  the  School.  While  many  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of  education  are  giving  much 
thought  to  the  improvement  of  our  courses  of  study,  to  the  question  of 
better  hygienic  conditions,  to  more  practical  instruction,  I  feel  that  we 
are  losing  sight  of  an  element  in  ovir  scheme  of  child  training  which  is 
quite  as  important  as  any  thing  to  which  we  can  give  our  attention. 
Every  man  who  makes  an  appeal  to  popular  consideration  probably  thinks 
his  ideas  are  more  important  than  any  similar  thoughts  that  have  ever 
been  presented.  This  kind  of  egotistic  pertinacity  is  what  makes  re- 
formers and  reforms  possible.  The  word  ' '  reformer ' '  in  this  age  of 
professional  and  amateur  reformers  does  not  have  an  altogether  pleasant 
sound.  It  seems  possible  to  engage  persons  to  do  a  job  of  reforming  just 
as  employers  of  labor  may  engage  strike-breakers  or  contractors  may 
engage  wreckers  to  demolish  buildings.  Many  reformers  are  indeed 
wreckers  rather  than  builders.  Still  I  would  be  willing  to  be  known  as 
such  a  person,  if  I  could  help  to  persuade  the  American  public  that  the 
homes  and  the  schools,  the  teachers  and  the  parents  are  not  co-operating 
as  effectively  and  as  closely  as  they  should. 

Wlrat  I  have  to  say  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  day  school  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  public  schools.  The  boarding  school  is  in  a  different 
situation;  it  has  to  assume  the  res]:)onsibility  for  the  teacher  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  the  parents.     The  heads  of  boarding  schools  are 
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in  the  uufortunate  position  of  not  being  able  to  blame  the  parents  of 
the  pupils  for  their  short  comings.  Of  course,  it  is  helpful  to  head 
masters  of  boarding  schools  to  have  the  hearty  assistance  of  their  patrons, 
but  the  relation  between  the  patron  of  the  day  school  and  the  school 
should  be  closer  and  more  intimate  than  between  the  patron  of  the  board- 
ing school  and  the  school.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  the  crying  need 
which  now  exists  for  carefully  organized  and  well  equipped  boarding 
schools  would  be  materially  lessened  if  the  parents  had  the  time  and  the 
opportunity  to  back  up  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

My  recommendation  is,  that  the  officers  of  public  instruction  should 
undertake  to  inform  the  parents  of  their  pupils  just  how  they  can  help 
in  the  training  of  their  children.  These  suggestions  should  be  definite 
and  jirecise.  They  should  deal  largely  with  the  management  of  the  hours 
of  study  at  home.  They  should  indicate  just  how  much  time  the  pupils 
should  devote  to  his  several  tasks.  They  should  urge  the  necessity  of 
keeping  boys  and  girls  free  during  the  school  j^ear  from  the  endless  dis- 
tractions which  beset  young  people.  These  instructions  to  parents  should 
be  issued  at  intervals  and  they  should  be  prepared  not  in  a  spirit  of 
criticism,  but  with  the  desire  to  make  the  work  of  the  pupils  as  effective 
and  as  successful  as  possible.  These  directions  should  help  to  protect  the 
young  students  from  the  needless  waste  of  valuable  time  and  to  correct 
the  sad  condition  of  mental  flightiness  and  inattention  into  which  many 
of  them  fall. 

Two  generations  ago  the  pressing  question  of  many  young  men  and 
women  was,  ' '  How  can  I  get  an  education  ? ' '  They  made  great  sacrifices, 
they  suffered  privations,  they  devoted  themselves  with  eagerness  to  one 
idea;  namely,  the  thought  of  self -improvement.  Their  opportunities  were 
very  small.  The  schools  were  difficult  of  access  and  incomplete,  but  in 
spite  of  these  great  obstacles  the  results  were  astounding  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  some  of  the  men  who  educated  themselves  under  tliese  very  in- 
adequate conditions  form  one  of  the  proudest  chapters  of  American 
history.  ' '  The  self-made  man  ' '  used  to  be  a  nmch  more  common  expres- 
sion than  it  is  at  present.  We  meet  this  individual  less  frequently.  Con- 
ditions have  changed.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have 
been  talking  of  higher  education  as  familiarly  as  in  former  times  the 
common  schools  were  discussed. 

The  great  care  that  the  States  have  given  to  the  subject  of  education 
has  borne  fruit.  But  in  opening  the  doors  to  all  people  and  inviting  them 
to  help  themselves,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  desire  for  self-improve- 
ment has  kept  pace  Avith  the  increased  opportunities.  It  is  possible  that 
the  respect  for  learning  and  letters  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  a  generation 
ago.  The  question  of  today  is  not  how  can  the  boy  get  an  education,  but 
rather  how  can  he  be  induced  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  State  and  the  great  public  benefactors  are  lavishing  upon  him. 
The  answer  to  this  question  must  be — the  homes  must  help  the  schools  to 
fulfill  tlieir  mission. 
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The  two  great  problems  before  educators,  it  seems  to  me,  are  these: 
First,  how  can  our  children  acquire  greater  accuracy.  Much  of  the 
work  we  do  in  our  schools  is  exceedingly  disappointing  because  of  the 
lack  of  thoroughness  which  it  shows.  In  the  most  elementary  matters 
many  college  students  show  an  amazing  ignorance.  Second,  what  can  be 
done  to  save  the  student's  time?  The  young  men  are  entering  the  learned 
profession  too  late  in  life.  With  the  requirements  of  the  best  law  and 
medical  schools  as  they  are,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  their  graduates 
to  begin  the  serious  practice  of  their  profession  until  they  are  27  or  28 
years  old.  Something  must  be  done  and  I  look  for  a  widespread  dis- 
cussion in  the  near  future,  of  this  question  of  economizing  time  in  educa- 
tion. The  schools  can  not  solve  the  difficulty  without  the  very  active 
help  of  the  homes.  They  must  get  every  bit  of  assistance  that  is  avail- 
able and  from  every  side.  The  schools  and  colleges  are  being  assailed 
from  many  quarters  and  in  many  cases  unjustly,  but  if  we  want  to  obtain 
results  that  will  satisfy  our  patrons,  we  must  have  the  strongest  possible 
co-operation. 

The  results  of  our  work  as  teachers  are  strangely  inadequate.  When 
we  estimate  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  amount  that  we  have  accomplished 
we  are  in  most  cases  disappointed.  The  effort  that  we  have  exjjeuded  is 
entirely  incommensurate  with  the  smallness  of  the  actual  returns.  This 
is  certainly  the  case  if  we  judge  according  to  the  quantity  of  information, 
which  the  pupil  has  assimilated,  but  there  are  larger  ways  of  looking  at 
this  question  and  they  are  more  encouraging  to  us  as  teachers.  But  we 
can  hardly  afford  to  view  present  conditions  with  complacency.  The 
task  of  the  schools  is  proving  more  difficult  every  day  because  of  the 
increasing  distractions  to  which  children  are  subjected.  One  of  the 
greatest  foes  to  education  is  excitement,  restlessness.  There  is  not  a 
head  master  of  a  boarding  school  in  the  country  who  does  not  dread  the 
slightest  interruption  to  the  regular  routine  of  his  school  life.  An  extra- 
ordinary athletic  event,  a  school  dance,  a  serious  accident  is  sufficient  to 
upset  the  work  of  the  school  so  completely  that  a  week  may  be  required 
before  his  boys  regain  their  equilibrium.  If,  then,  excitement  is  feared 
by  the  masters  in  boarding  schools,  which  are  usually  located  in  some 
quiet  spot  in  the  country,  vv'hat  can  be  said  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
teachers  in  day  schools  whose  pupils  are  exposed  continually  to  all  the 
distractions  of  the  city  and  township?  Their  task  is  almost  hopeless  un- 
less they  can  count  upon  the  support  of  the  homes. 

I  find  in  talking  with  parents  that  there  is  frequently  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  function  of  a  teacher.  Many  people  think  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  seize  hold  of  the  young  mind  and  in  some  mysterious  way  to  droiJ 
wisdom  and  information  into  it.  It  suggests  to  me  a  sort  of  hypodermic 
operation  by  which  we  are  expected  to  inject  knowledge  into  the  heads 
of  our  pupils.  Teaching  is  not  a  mechanical  performance  by  means  of 
which  something  positive  is  transplanted  from  the  mind  of  the  teacher  to 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  We  can  do  little  more  than  offer  the  knowledge 
that  is  ours  to  our  pupils.  The  work  of  learning  and  assimilating  the 
facts  that  are  offered  must  be  done  by  them. 
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The  greatest  thing  that  a  boy  or  girl  can  learn  is  how  to  study.  It  is 
more  important  for  a  young  person  to  have  the  power  of  application 
than  it  is  for  him  to  have  the  control  over  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  true,  however,  that  the  boy  who  knows  how  to  study  almost 
always  does  study  and  further,  that  this  power  of  concentration  is  very 
rarely  gained  except  by  systematic  effort  extending  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Every  year  dozens  of  parents  come  to  me  and  repeat  a 
formula  which  is  so  familiar  as  to  be  almost  threadbare.  It  is  something 
like  this :  ' '  John  is  a  good  boy  and  he  is  an  intelligent  boy,  but  he  has 
never  learned  to  study."  I  sometimes  think  that  the  heads  of  boarding 
schools  have  this  phrase  repeated  to  them  in  connection  with  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  come  to  them.  And  the  facts  bear 
out  very  fully  the  statements  made  by  the  parents.  They  are  frequently 
very  bright  and  intelligent  boys,  but  they  find  it  beyond  their  powers  to 
keep  their  minds  on  their  tasks  for  a  long  period.  Many  of  them  are 
quite  willing  to  work;  they  would  rather  like  to  learn,  but  all  sorts  of 
things  crowd  in  upon  them  when  they  get  out  their  books  with  the  best 
intention  of  learning  their  algebra  or  history.  They  find  themselves  be- 
fore long  thinking  of  automobiles  or  baseball  or  the  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  interest  boys.  What  does  the  boarding  school  do  to 
correct  these  vagaries?  The  head  master  works  out  a  carefully  arranged 
daily  program.  A  certain  number  of  hours  are  given  to  the  class  work 
or  laboratory  work.  A  certain  number  of  hours  to  play  and  finally  cer- 
tain definite  periods,  usually  in  the  evening,  are  assigned  for  private 
study.  Nothing  whatever  is  allowed  to  break  in  upon  the  boy's  prepara- 
tion of  his  daily  tasks.  The  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  all  forms  of 
interruption.  No  system,  however  perfect  it  may  be,  can  make  a  student 
of  a  boy  in  a  day.  Weeks  and  months,  sometimes  years,  are  required 
before  he  learns  to  apply  himself  and  concentrate  his  mind  on  his  tasks 
but  the  continued  effort  to  fix  his  attention,  if  it  is  kept  up  day  after  day, 
can  not  fail  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  student's  ability  to  do  success- 
fully the  work  that  is  assigned  to  him. 

If  boarding  schools  spent  so  much  thought  upon  the  work  outside  of 
the  class  room,  it  would  seem  that  the  public  schools  should  do  something 
to  direct  their  pupils  when  they  are  released  from  their  immediate 
supervision.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  assistance  of  the 
home. 

I  find  that  the  school  and  the  home  sometimes  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses. There  are  teachers  who  think  that  the  parents  do  not  do  their 
duty  and  there  are  parents  who  think  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
teachers  to  do  all  the  work  of  educating  their  children.  I  believe  neitherTT 
one  of  these  views  is  the  correct  one.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  .us  teachers 
shirk  our  responsibilities.  We  do  not  take  our  jobs  seriously.  Before 
we  criticise  parents  for  their  indifference  we  must  make  sure  that  we 
are  doing  all  that  can  be  expected  of  us.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
right  for  parents  to  take  their  children  to  the  school  in  September,  turn 
them  over  to  their  teachers  and  say  to  them  if  not  in  so  naan^-jvords, 
at  least  by  implication,  ' '  I  dare  you  to  make  them  study. ' ' 
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Many  parents  have  very  pronounced  ideas  about  what  their  children 
should  study  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  they  devote  not  a 
little  thought  to  their  course.  When  the  boy  is  once  started  on  his  way, 
however,  they  dismiss  the  matter.  They  wash  their  hands  of  the  affair 
and  they  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  boy 's  failure.  The  teachers  are 
blamed,  the  methods  used  in  the  school  are  blamed,  whereas  the  fault 
may  lie  chiefly  in  the  home.  If  parents  would  devote  less  time  to  think- 
ing about  what  their  children  study  and  more  to  hou>  they  study,  they 
would  be  better  satisfied  with  the  results.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  large  jjart  of  the  day  is  spent  at  home.  A  child  sjjends  only  six 
or  seven  hours  a  day  at  school.  Wlien  he  leaves  the  school  building  the 
day  school  teacher  has  practically  no  further  control  over  him.  A  very 
important  period  in  the  boy 's  education  is  the  time  that  he  spends  in 
private  study — the  time  that  he  spends  in  working  out  things  for  himself. 
If  he  is  not  required  to  do  his  tasks  regularly  and  systematically  while  he 
is  at  home,  parents  should  not  be  disappointed  if  he  fails  to  gain  promo- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  parents  should  be  told  that  no  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  good  intention  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  can  make  students 
out  of  their  children  unless  they  do  regularly  a  certain  amount  of  woi'k 
in  the  evenings  at  home. 

If  the  school  systems  throughout  the  country  were  to  attempt  in  a 
organized  way  to  advise  the  homes,  would  the  parents  enter  into  such  a 
plan  1  There  are  those  who  will  say,  ' '  I  do  not  have  time  to  watch  the 
schooling  of  my  boy;  I  can  not  promise  to  see  that  he  remains  in  his 
room  in  the  evenings;  I  can  not  stop  him  from  having  his  friends  come 
to  the  house.  If  he  wants  to  go  to  the  theatre  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
me  to  say.  No. ' '  If  these  are  the  conditions,  such  a  parent  need  not 
expect  that  his  boy  will  get  much  advantage  from  his  school.  He  ought 
to  place  th4  boy  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who  will  see  that  he  passes 
his  evenings  properly.  I  realize  that  the  difficulties  of  parents  in  educat- 
ing their  children  are  becoming  greater  every  day;  the  distractions  and 
interruptions  to  which  boys  and  girls  are  exposed  are  multiplying  and  it 
requires  a  very  patient  and  firm  father  or  mother  to  keep  an  active, 
intelligent  boy  at  work  on  tasks  that  must  seem  very  humdrum,  when 
much  that  is  lively  and  interesting  is  going  on  about  him,  but  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country  can  not  advance  unless  these  very  absorb- 
ing interests  Avhich  appeal  to  boys  can  be  subordinated  to  the  real  busi- 
ness of  eduaction. 

If  parents  would  assist  in  such  a  movement  as  I  have  suggested, 
some  of  the  uncertainty  and  indefiniteness  in  our  present  educational 
system  would  disappear.  So  long  as  the  homes  fail  to  support  the 
schools,  the.  teachers  and  supervisors  will  be  continually  changing  their 
courses  of  study.  They  recognize  the  impossibility  of  their  pupils  making 
a  success  of  the  old  fashioned  curriculum  which  include  such  topics  as 
Latin,  mathematics,  modern  languages  and  which  require  laborious  study 
.outside  of  class.  They  yield  to  tlie  temptation  to  make  up  courses  which 
make  little  demand  on  the  homes.     They  introduce  the  topics  which  may 
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be  done  directly  under  their  supervision.  These  topics  may  be  important 
but  they  crowd  out  the  things  ^Yhich  furnish  the  rigorous  drill  which  is 
essential  to  the  proper  development  of  every  boy. 

If  the  true  relationship  between  the  schools  and  the  homes  is  estab- 
lished, educators  will  be  able  to  agree  more  readily  upon  Avhat  must  be 
studied.  The  modern  tendency  has  been  to  make  everything  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  pupils,  whereas  the  object  of  education  should  be  to 
present  subjects  which  call  for  the  exex'cise  of  the  pupil's  fullest  powers 
of  concentration  and  attention.  There  is  very  little  danger  that  the 
American  boy  will  overwork  himself.  The  distractions  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected are  more  wearing  and  more  dangerous  to  his  physical  develop- 
ment than  the  tasks  which  any  schoohnaster  is  likely  to  set. 

The  pressure  to  make  things  easier  is  coming  from  all  sides.  The 
percentage  of  failures  in  the  schools  is  too  high,  we  are  told.  The  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  leading  colleges  are  too  severe.  Exami- 
nations should  be  done  aAvay  with.  From  every  quarter  comes  the  cry  to 
relax  in  the  demands  upon  boys.  Many  of  the  so-called  "improvements" 
which  are  suggested  approach  the  difficulty  from  the  wrong  point  of 
view.  If  we  could  improve  all  over  the  country,  the  character  of  the 
work  that  is  done — if  to  use  a  medical  expression,  we  could  build  up  the 
boy's  mental  system,  he  would  be  able  to  stand  more  successfully  the 
tests  to  which  there  is  now  widespread  objection. 

There  are  other  phases  of  relationship  which  exist  between  the  home 
and  the  school  which  deserve  consideration.  I  suppose  many  of  the 
teachers  present  have  felt  the  presure  from  parents  to  promote  boys  whO' 
do  not  deserve  to  be  advanced.  Parents  have  come  to  me  and  negotiated 
for  a  course  of  study  for  their  boys  with  the  zeal  of  a  man  trying  to  get 
a  government  contract.  They  have  wanted  to  i^lace  their  boys  in  classes- 
quite  beyond  their  strength  in  order  to  satisfy  their  vanity  or  under  the- 
delusion  that  they  are  saving  time  for  their  boys.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  all  know  that  such  a  procedure  is  detrimental.  If  the  boy  is  placed  in< 
a  course  that  is  beyond  his  attainments  he  will  soon  become  discouraged! 
and  when  he  loses  his  self-confidence  he  loses  something  that  is  far  more^ 
valuable  than  the  saving  of  a  few  months  of  time.  Such  unintelligent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  parents  is  inexcusable  and  is  pernicious  in  the 
extreme.  To  this  class  belongs  the  individual  who  infrequently  writes  to 
me  and  .says,  ' '  I  will  send  my  boy  to  your  school  if  you  will  place  him 
m  such  and  such  a  class  or  form. ' '  He  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
realize  that  the  class  in  which  a  boy  may  go  depends  entii'ely  upon  Mm' 
and  that  any  interference  mth  what  is  natural  and  reasonable  can  only- 
work  great  injustice  to  the  pupil.  Finally  there  are  parents  who  say,  and! 
who  sometimes  do  more  than  say,  they  will  withdraw  their  children  from 
school  unless  they  are  promoted.  It  seems  impossible  that  there  should  be 
such  unreasonable  peoj^le  in  the  world,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
of  you  present  have  had  experience  with  such  thoughtless  individuals. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  relation- 
ship between   the  home  and  the  school  is  not  what  it  should  be.     The 
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parents  do  not  understand  always  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  prob- 
ably the  teachers  do  not  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  parents.  Most 
of  them  are  keenly  anxious  to  do  anything  that  will  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  children.  They  want  light,  they  want  help,  they  want 
information,  and  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  many  parents  will 
co-operate  fully  with  the  teachers  that  they  will  welcome  whatever  sug- 
gestions the  teachers  may  be  able  and  willing  to  make.  Those  parents 
who  are  indifferent  now,  might  in  time  be  brought  to  realize  their 
responsibilities. 

The  advantages  from  a  widespread  preaching  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  home  in  the  education  of  children  would  not  be  wholly  scholastic. 
The  moral  profit  would  not  be  inconsiderable.  The  practice  of  such  j^rinci- 
ples  of  co-operation  would  give  an  increased  steadiness  to  home  life,  and 
it  would  help  to  keep  the  children  off  the  streets  at  times  when  they 
should  be  occupied  with  their  books,  it  would  tend  to  decrease  the  deplor- 
able restlessness  which  is  now  prevalent  not  only  among  adults  but  among 
the  boys  and  girls  and  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  foes  to  the  progress 
of  the  schools.     [Applause.] 

Announcement  was  made  by  Dr.  Wilcox,  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School,  that  on  Thursday  morning  he  would  organize  a  day 
branch  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Teachers  of  English. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  President  Noble: 

Legislative  Committee. 

M,  Bates  Stephens. Annapolis. 

Roger  W.  Farquhar Rockville. 

E.  W.  McMaster Pocomoke  City. 

A.  S.  Cook Towson. 

Wm.   T.  Warburtou Elkton. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Nicholas  Orem Eastou. 

Charles  H.  Kolb Westminster. 

Annie  E.  Johnston EUicott  City. 

Educational  Progress. 

Edith  L.  Ford Eockville. 

Clara  Estelle  Rose Centreville. 

Pearl  Eader Frederick. 

Auditing  Committee. 

B.  J.  Grimes Centreville. 

E.  H.  Dashiell Princess  Anne. 

Arthur  C.  Crommer Towson. 
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Eeading  Circle. 

MoUie  W.  Tarr Normal  School,  Balto. 

J.  E.  Edwards Cumberland. 

M.  M.  Eobinson Westminster. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  9.30   A.  M.,   Thursday  morning, 
when  sectional  meetings  would  be  held  as  announced  on  the  j^rograni. 


THUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  26,   1913. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  on  Thursday,  7.30 
P.  M.,  in  the  Gymnasium  of  St.  John's  College. 

Folk  Songs  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  after  which 
President  Noble  introduced  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr.  M. 
Bates  Stephens,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  as  follows: 

' '  The  State  Suijerintendent  of  Education  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  teachers  of  Maryland.  Any  words  of  his  to  us  are  always  sure  of  a 
warm  and  appreciative  welcome,  and  I  know  you  all  share  my  pleasure 
in  having  liini  with  us  tonight.     Dr.  Stephens  will  now  addi'ess  us." 

DE.  STEPHENS'  ADDEESS. 

Issues  groAving  out  of  educational  discussions  are  somewhat  identical 
whether  they  arise  in  Maryland,  Texas  or  California.  If  we  will  examine 
the  subjects  on  this  program  and  compare  them  with  those  of  other 
States  we  will  find,  perhaps,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  topics  alike  in  spirit 
and  possibly  in  fomi.  While  such  a  comparison  may  excite  our  wonder 
there  is  much  cause  to  rejoice  at  this  extraordinary  growth  of  national 
spirit  in  education.  To  feel  that  there  are  six  hundred  thousand  of  us 
American  school  teachers  engaged  in  a  calling  whose  interests  have  been 
so  unified  that  our  daily  work  is  practically  the  same,  and  our  trials 
and  triumphs  similar — .whether  we  teach  near  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific 
— is  an  inspiration  to  further  progress  and  larger  achievements. 

What  is  known  as  the  Eussell  Sage  Foundation  report  on  a  compara- 
tive study  of  public  school  systems  in  the  forty-eight  States  will  be 
vigorously  discussed  in  every  State  Teachers '  Association  meeting  of  this 
country  during  this  year  and  forty-seven  of  the  States  will  object  to  the 
rank  they  took — Washington  State,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  alone  con- 
curring. Do  you  all  know  about  this  report?  If  you  know  Maryland's 
standing  it  may  be  well  to  whisper  it  in  a  low  breath.  But  this  our 
cabinet  meeting  and  we  are  here  to  find  out  the  defects  in  our  school 
system  and  then  to  devise  means  by  which  they  may  be  remedied.  I 
wish  such  a  study  had  been  made  years  ago.     President  Noble  referred 
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to  some  of  the  ten  tests  of  efficiency  on  which  the  study  was  based  and 
our  rank  as  a  State  on  those  points.  It  may  be  well  to  name  all  of 
them. 


1.  Amount    expended    for    schools    for    each    $100    worth    of 

property    Maryland 's  rank  46 

2.  Children  in   school    "  "  41 

3.  Expense   j^er   child    "  "  35 

4.  School  plant   "  "  39 

5.  School    year^    "  "  4 

6.  Attendance     "  ' '  47 

^  7.  Daily  cost   "  "  38 

8.  High  schools    "  "  33 

9.  Salaries    "  "  18 

10.  School   days  per   child "  "  29 


Of  the  States  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  only  one  takes 
higher  rank  in  this  comparative  study  than  Maryland.  In  these  tests  no 
State  will  likely  rank  which  has  a  large  colored  population  and  main- 
tains separate  schools  for  the  two  races.  However  much  we  would  like 
to  ascend  near  the  top  of  efficient  school  systems  under  the  tests  applied 
no  Southern  State,  with  the  conditions  growing  out  of  separate  schools 
for  the  negroes  with  school  houses  cheap  and  poor,  salaries  low  and  the 
school  term  short,  can  take  high  rank;  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

Another  circumstance  contributes  largely  to  our  poor  rating  and 
that  is  the  absence  of  a  school  attendance  law.  Maryland  is  almost  alone 
in  not  having  provided  such  a  law.  We  did  pass  something  when  our 
General  Assembly  last  met,  but  we  can  scarcely  dignify  it  by  calling  it  a 
law.  The  responsibility  for  this  situation  rests  chiefly  on  our  school 
officials.  If  we  had  been  as  alert  and  aggressive  for  such  a  measure  as 
the  Federation  of  Women 's  clubs  we  would  now  have  an  effective  school 
attendance  law. 

If  this  study  of  school  systems  were  to  take  place  now  you  would 
find  we  would  take  high  rank  on  the  item  of  high  schools.  What  we 
call  the  high  school  law  was  passed  in  1910  which  was  after  the  time 
for  which  statistics  were  gathered  for  the  report  in  question.  The 
Tiighest  test  of  efficiency  which  can  be  applied  to  any  school — the  quaUty 
of  its  teaching  force — was  not  included  in  this  comparative  study.  When 
we  remember  that  the  time  given  for  institutes  is  longer  and  its  work 
more  definite,  perhaps,  that  a  larger  number  of  our  teachers  eventually 
attend  summer  schools,  and  that  the  percentage  taking  a  systematic 
course  of  reading  and  study  through  the  agency  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  State  of  which  we  have 
information  for  comparison,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
most  essential  test  we  rank  very  high.  Our  standing  is  creditable  in 
two  of  these  tests,  \az:  school  year  (4)  and  teachers'  salaries  (18). 
There  are  many  officials  and  teachers  in  this  audience  who  well  remem- 
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ber  how  this  good  showing  was  made  possible.  The  passage  of  the  gen- 
eral education  bill  in  1904  was  the  greatest  achievement  of  our  school 
forces  since  the  State  had  a  school  system.  It  provided  a  nine  months' 
year  for  our  white  schools  and  a  minimum  salary  clause.  The  teachers 
won  that  fight  and  they  can  win  some  more.  That  measure  gave  to 
Maryland  a  school  law  equal  in  effectiveness  and  flexibility  to  that  of 
any  other  State.  It  has  been  praised  in  various  meetings  of  State  Asso- 
ciations and  those  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Merely  to 
have  the  machinery  for  operating  an  efficient  system  of  schools  is  not 
enough — we  must  have  the  money  to  operate  it  well.  This  is  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Maryland  school  system — the  fact  that  she  stands  third  from 
the  bottom  for  expenditure  for  schools  in  proportion  to  wealth.  We 
ought  to  thauk  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  this  revelation — that  only 
two  States,  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming,  pay  less  for  such  purpose  than 
we.  Can  we  hope  to  do  great  things  educationally  so  long  as  we  refuse 
to  spend  more  than  21  cents  for  schools  for  each  $100  worth  of  prop- 
erty? Think  of  Oklahoma  spending  75  when  we  spend  21  cents  for  each 
$100  for  schools! 

Friends,  we  have  in  this  showing  a  mighty  weapon  with  which  to 
make  our  appeal  to  the  next  Legislature.  We  must  have  more  money 
for  school  purposes.  Are  you  ready  to  make  the  fight?  We  must  have 
our  people  realize  that  their  energies  and  money  are  never  better  em- 
ployed than  when  fostering  fountains  of  essential  knowledge  and  nur- 
series of  American  citizenship. 

The  laATS  of  1904  and  1908  increased  nominally  the  teachers '  sala- 
ries, but  the  increased  cost  of  living  has  played  havoc  with  that  raise. 
The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  found  that  in  1911  wholesale  prices  were 
44  per  cent  higher  than  in  1897.  Measured  by  wholesale  prices  a  teacher 
whose  salary  had  remained  fixed  at  $500  since  1897  would  have  no  greater 
purchasing  power  in  1911  than  $346  possessed  in  1897.  But  teachers 
don 't  buy  things  at  wholesale — we  deal  with  the  retailers.  In  June, 
1912,  retail  food  prices  were  61  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for 
1896,  which  still  reduces  the  amount  from  $346  to  $305. 

We  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing; we  merely  claim  that  the  purchasing  power  of  $500  today  is  about 
the  same  as  $300  possessed  fifteen  years  ago.  Not  all  of  you  receive 
as  much  as  $500  salary,  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  when  the  demagogue 
in  concluding  a  speech  on  one  occasion  bidding  for  teachers'  votes  ex- 
claiming at  the  conclusion  of  his  peroration  ' '  Long  live  the  teacher ' ' 
that  one  of  the  profession  arose  and  asked  ' '  What  on  ? " 

I  want  to  give  expression  here  to  a  conviction  which  has  been  in 
my  system  for  sometime,  that  we  make  too  much  distinction  between  the 
salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers  for  the  same  work.  [Applause.] 
The  old  theory  that  more  people  depend,  for  care  and  support,  on  the 
men  teachers  is  being  exploded.  A  recent  report  including  the  teachers 
of  five  large  cities  shows  that  single  women  teachers  have  about  the  same 
obligations  along  this  line  as  single  men  teachers.  If  the  men  do  not 
remedy  this  unjust  discrimination  the  women  may  do  so. 
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This  reference  suggests  some  other  statistics  -n'Mch  are  full  of 
significance.  Eighty  per  cent  of  our  600,000  American  school  teachers 
are  women.  Do  Ave  realize  that  the  interests  of  public  education  have 
been  turned  over  to  our  women?  Well  it  is  virtually  a  fact.  We  have 
made  the  women  teachers  responsible  for  school  room  results  by  plac- 
ing them  in  charge  of  the  schools.  We  require  that  those  results  meet 
prescribed  standards  of  efliciency  but  we  deny  them  a  voice  in  shaping 
educational  policies,  or  a  part  in  the  administrative  side  of  the  work. 
i  have  admitted  for  years  that  our  Maryland  women  are  qualified  to  fill 
any  school  position  in  the  State  save  one,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
my  mind  will  not  change  shortly  in  regard  to  that  single  exception. 

The  women  of  this  State  and  nation  inasmuch  as  they  have  been 
made,  designedly  or  otherwise,  the  guardians  of  the  children  between 
certain  ages  and  the  custodians  of  school  room  interests  should  vote,  at 
least,  on  all  questions  which  directly  affect  the  administration  and  sup- 
port of  our  schools. 

The  sex  question  does  not  stop  with  the  large  preponderance  of 
female  teachers  for  there  are  undeniable  facts  that  our  girls  in  school 
are  more  ambitious  to  become  trained  and  educated  than  our  boys.  The 
last  report  bearing  on  the  high  schools  of  the  counties  and  Baltimore 
City  showed  that  there  were  enrolled  in  such  schools  1,935  boys  and 
2,846  girls  or  47  per  cent  more  girls  than  boys.  I  attended  seven  com- 
mencements this  season — two  normal  and  five  high  schools.  Of  the 
ninety-four  normal  graduates  all  but  one  were  girls.  In  the  high  school 
classes  the  girls  outnumbered  the  boys  about  four  to  one.  Is  it  not  a 
serious  matter  if  our  boys  are  losing  interest  in  the  ''poor  man's  col- 
lege?'" Can  it  be  that  the  few  dollars  they  may  earn  as  Avages  when 
leaving  the  elementary  grades  will  blind  them  and  their  parents  to  a 
chance  to  more  than  double  their  earning  power?  This  is  the  situation 
and  it  is  so  serious  in  its  i)0ssibilities  and  far  reaching  in  its  conse- 
quences that  the  matter  mtist  be  considered  at  once.  We  must  know 
who  is  responsible  for  this  condition — the  State  should  demand  an  im- 
mediate investigation — it  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  our  national  life. 
If  our  boys  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  an  education  and  the 
girls  are,  then  we  must  look  to  those  who  are  qualified  not  only  to  run 
our  schools  but  all  other  departments  of  our  government. 

We  believe  in  good  school  houses  and  all  that  belong  with  them; 
but  the  greatest  factor  in  all  this  outfit  is  the  teacher.  The  problem  of 
education  is  the  problem  of  providing  for  our  schools  well  equipped 
teachers,  and  then  retaining  them  in  the  ranks.  The  only  objection 
which  can  be  urged  against  the  woman  is,  that  we  cannot  retain  them 
long  in  the  work.  As  to  the  loss  to  the  profession  by  marriage,  it  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  what  the  scientific  men  call  a  "constant." 
As  a  flower  of  the  field  the  young  lady  flourisheth  in  the  school  room; 
then  the  hour  and  the  man  arrive  and  she  is  lost  to  us  forever.  It  has 
ever  been  thus  since  Adam  and  Eve  wended  their  soUtary  way  from 
Eden,  and  so  it  will   continue  long  after  we  have  finished  our  earthly 
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sojourn.  We  may  as  well  j)lace  ourselves  in  harmony  with  Mother 
Nature's  inexorable  law.  We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  hold  in  tne 
profession  the  men  that  are  left,  the  widows  and  single  women  who  are 
not  ambitious  to  supjjort  husbands.  But  whoever  our  teachers  may  be 
]t  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  see  that  they  are  genuine  men  and 
women  Avith  a  passion  for  teaching  and  who  know  how  to  impart  what 
they  know  to  others. 

We  have  all  been  excited  to  know  what  position  our  country  mil 
take  toward  Mexico,  now  torn  asunder  by  internal  dissensions.  We  are 
wondering  if  there  is  to  be  war  between  us  and  Japan.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  session  of  Congress  Avhere  the  tariff  and  currency  questions 
are  paramount  problems.  All  these  questions  are  important  and  must 
be  settled  on  the  right  side.  But  the  greatest  problem  of  all  is  the 
struggle  which  is  going  on  in  this  nation  and  which  will  grow  fiercer, 
between  law  and  lawlessness.  Disrespect  for  established  authority  has  so 
increased  that  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  laws  are  made  to  break 
rather  than  to  keep.  If  these  violations  were  confined  to  the  illiterates 
our  duty  would  be  plain  and  the  task  comparatively  easy.  But  when 
corporate  bodies,  made  up  of  the  highest  type  of  brain  power — products, 
of  colleges  and  universities,  conspire  against  law  and  build  fortunes  upon 
wrecked  lives  and  homes  by  taking  what  does  not  honestly  and  .justly 
belong  to  them,  the  problem  grows  in  complexity.  The  fight  in  favor 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  law  must  go  on;  but  to  carry  on  this  struggle, 
to  supply  leadership  and  ideals  we  must  have  truly  educated  men  and 
women  not  only  intellectually  alert,  but  morally  strong. 

Upon  you  teachers  and  your  colleagues  and  associates  wherever 
found  devolves  the  responsibility  of  providing  such  men  and  women  for 
leaders.  Lay  broad  and  deep  in  your  schools  the  foundation  which  is- 
character.  Build  high  and  strong  the  bulwark  which  is  knowledge.  When 
our  system  of  teaching  becomes  better  adjusted  we  will  give  as  much 
attention  to,  and  as  much  credit  for,  in  our  sj^stem  of  marking  and  pro- 
motion, to  growth  in  refined  and  gentle  manners,  courtesy,  politeness, 
legard  for  another's  i^rojierty  and  consideration  for  others  as  we  now 
give  for  excellent  work  in  arithmetic  or  history  or  geography.  It  is 
more  valuable  than  any  one  or  all  these  for  without  such  a  character 
other  phases  of  education  are  nullified.  The  teacher  who  is  good  as  well 
as  learned  is  the  first  requisite  toAvard  reaching  such  a  goal. 

We  are  going  to  advance  with  the  times,  but  just  now  we  are  way 
ahead  of  them.  We  must  take  a  slower  pace  in  our  modes  of  living. 
We  are  living  at  a  ridiculously  rapid  pace.  Our  manners  as  a  j)eople 
need  to  be  simplified.  We  need  to  revive  some  of  the  simple  tastes  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers.  As  a  first  step  toward  this  I  w^ant  the  teachers  of 
this  nation,  and  it  should  start  here  in  Maryland,  to  adopt  a  neat,  simple 
dress,  as  the  trained  nurses  have  done,  and  let  that  be  uniform  for  all 
teachers  and  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  profession.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  this  will  be  reflected  in  the  dress  of  the  pupils.  They  Avill  forget 
about  trying  to  outrival  the  other  girl  and  then  we  will  perhaps  have 
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simple  and  uniform  costmnes  for  all  school  girls  at  least.  When  the 
girls  reach  a  certain  point  in  their  school  course  they  will  make  their 
own  dresses  and  all  the  girls  graduates,  as  seven  classes  did  this  year,  will 
appear  on  the  platform  wearing  neat  and  uniform  dresses  the  product 
of  their  handiwork.  Such  a  lesson  will  do  them  more  good  than  to  be 
able  to  demonstrate  a  hundred  theories  in  geometry  as  difficult  as  that 
of  Pythagoras. 

All  of  us  have  our  ideas  of  beautiful  sights,  but  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  is  the  inspiring  teacher  before  a  class  with  hearts 
thrilled  with  her  own  spirit  and  throbbing  with  a  certain  newness  of 
life  and  growing  sense  of  power  to  do  things,  and  to  do  them  in  the  very 
best  way.     [Applause.] 

A  solo  was  sung  by  Miss  Schaefer,  which  was  much  applauded,  after 
which  an  encore  was  given. 

The  President  then  introduced  Dr.  Lewis  as  follows: 
"Two  years  ago  at  our  annual  meeting  at  Braddock  Heights  there 
was  organized  a  Maryland  Branch  of  the  American  Peace  League,  with 
our  distinguished  friend  Doctor  licwis  as  its  head.  As  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
this  organization  I  have  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  this  part  of  the 
program.  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Lewis, 
President  of  Western  Maryland  College. 

DR.  LEWIS'  ADDRESS. 

I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  and  that  in  explanation  of  the  part 
of  the  program  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  The  Maryland  Branch 
of  the  American  Peace  League  was  organized  two  years  ago.  It  was 
organized  and  accomplished  nothing  more  during  that  first  year.  Un- 
fortunately, either  because  we  did  not  know  how  or  because  we  found 
considerable  indifference  nothing  was  attempted,  but  we  now  feel  that 
some  progress  has  been  made  and  I  am  here  to  report  a  very  satisfactory 
year. 

During  the  last  year,  I  have  attempted  to  interest  the  public  schools 
m  observing  one  day  as  peace  day.  I  do  not  know  how  many  schools  in 
Maryland  responded  to  that  request,  but  I  am  sure  there  was  quite  a 
general  observance  of  the  day.  In  the  letter  sent  out,  we  asked  the 
teachers  to  report  the  fact  whether  they  observed  the  day  or  not  and  we 
received  a  number  of  reports  but  not  enough  to  account  if  all  the  schools 
that  did  observe  the  day. 

We  are  making  another  departure  this  evening  in  having  persuaded 
the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  to  give  us  a  place  on  the 
program  where  the  subject  might  be  presented  to  you,  and  we  have 
secured  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Andrews,  Secretary  of  the  Mary- 
land Peace  League,  the  services  of  one  of  the  speakers  of  that  society, 
who  will  present  the  subject  to  you  in  a  way  which  will  be  interesting  to 
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you;  but  l)efore  he  does  so  I  wish  to  take  the  liberty  of  offering  one  or 
two  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  observance  of  this  day  next  year, 
for  I  assume  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  more  next  year  than  we  have 
done  this  year.  This  to  my  mind  is  a  move  beginning  at  the  right  place 
and  attempting  to  perform  a  simple  thing  in  a  very  simple  way.  It  is 
bound  to  result  in  a  great  good,  both  to  the  schools  themselves  and  the 
future  citizenship  of  this  State.  I  cannot  think  that  any  teacher  upon 
reflection  would  be  indifferent  to  the  part  his  or  her  school  should  play 
in  this  great  movement.  Certainly  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
our  children  should  have  right  notions  about  the  things  which  concern 
the  good  of  the  State,  and  if  there  is  any  one  part  about  government 
about  which  children  as  well  as  grown  people  need  more  information  it 
IS  the  subpect  that  contemplates  the  future  relation  of  this  nation  with 
other  nations.  The  great  principle  underlying  that,  whether  we  shall 
attempt  to  settle  our  difficulties  in  a  reasonable  way  or  a  forceful  way, 
whether  we  shall  go  forth  to  the  new  era  that  individuals  have  been 
approaching  for  generations,  or  whether  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
the  great  international  questions  and  principles  which  have  been  recog- 
nized from  the  beginning.  Whether  we  shall  have  learned  nothing  in  all 
these  years  as  nations  while  we  have  been  learning  so  much  as  individ- 
uals. That  to  me  seems  the  great  question  and  will  be  greatly  heljied  in 
its  settlement  by  what  the  teachers  of  our  schools  say  and  do. 

I  am  not  entering  to  any  extent  upon  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion at  all,  but  I  do  think  I  may  venture  to  ask  the  teachers  here  if  they 
will  make  arrangements  for  the  observance  of  this  day  in  the  next  year 
with  special  reference  to  making  it  a  serious  matter.  We  have  played 
with  this  matter  a  long  while  and  there  are  a  gi'eat  many  grown  people 
who  think  we  are  playing  with  it  still.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing.  It  can- 
not do  anybody  any  harm,  and  it  does  just  as  much  good,  some  people 
think,  as  playing  with  a  baby.  I  hope  our  teachers  will  disabuse  the 
minds  of  their  people  of  this  idea.  We  are  dealing  with  a  great  and 
serious  question  and  we  must  deal  with  it  in  a  great  and  serious  way. 
One  way  in  which  I  think  great  results  can  come,  aside  from  the  results 
children  can  reap,  and  that  is  by  enlisting  some  person  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  school  exists  to  make  you  an  address.  Might  I  say 
that  I  think  you  should  not  always  choose  a  preacher  to  make  this 
address.  Preachers  are  good  people,  but  I  think  sometimes  we  go  too 
far  in  supposing  that  nobody  in  the  community  can  make  an  address- 
upon  any  conceivable  subject  but  the  preacher,  and  a  great  many  people 
who  hear  preachers  talk  pay  little  attention  to  what  they  say.  They 
think  if  the  preachers  talk  upon  the  peace  matter  they  are  already  en- 
listed soldiers  and  therefore  bound  to  speak  according  to  their  profes- 
sion, whereas,  if  some  merchant,  or  some  lawyer,  or  some  other  citizen  in 
the  community  undertakes  to  tell  the  children  his  convictions  upon  the 
matter  of  peace,  first  of  all  he  is  liable  to  get  some  information,  and  he 
is  likely  to  speak  out  of  that  information  in  an  intelligent  way  and  con- 
firm his  own  mind  and  convince  his  own  heart  and  make  an  impression 
upon  the  community  from  the  standpoint  a  preacher  cannot  take. 
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Then  I  think  we  ought  to  make  sure  that  the  children  themselves 
participate  in  these  exercises  and  not  only  make  it  a  question  of  the 
matter  being  spoken  of.  If  I  had  to  choose  bet-ween  having  a  splendid 
address  and  nothing  else  and  having  no  address  and  the  exercises  by  the 
children  entirely,  I  should  choose  the  latter  as  the  more  profitable.  You 
teachers  have  a  great  responsibility.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  afraid  of 
this  peace  movement  as  having  in  it  any  elements  that  are  calculated 
to  undermine  the  manliness  of  your  pupils.  I  believe  if  you  will  follow 
the  question  to  its  ultimate  consequences  you  will  be  satisfied  that  the 
greatest  thing  still,  as  in  the  day  of  Solomon,  for  any  boy  or  girl  to 
learn  is  to  rule  his  own  spirit,  and  that  this  peace  movement  among 
men  and  children  means  first  of  all  and  greatest  of  all — individual  self- 
control.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  our  teachers  to  take  a  larger 
grasp  of  the  situation  and  enable  them  to  see  that  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  among  us  today  as  a  nation  is  the  conversial  spirit  prevailing 
everywhere.  The  gTeatest  clamor  that  is  to  be  made,  in  my  judgment, 
against  the  peace  movement  will  not  come  from  the  military  in  a  few 
years  but  from  the  merchants,  from  those  who  want  to  make  money  and 
find  their  best  advantage  in  a  state  of  war.  The  recent  exjjosure  in 
Germany,  that  tremendous  ' '  trust  conspiracy ' '  as  it  has  been  called, 
actually  supported  an  army  of  newspaper  men  and  agents,  interested 
agents,  in  order  to  excite  animosity  and  to  produce  alarms  and  false 
rumors  among  the  nations  for  the  sake  of  making  more  gain,  is  only  an 
illustration  of  what  men  will  do,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  will  go 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  If  we  can  persuade  our  children  that 
there  is  no  prosperity  which  is  worth  while  which  is  bought  at  the  expense 
of  unjustness  or  an  unlawful  force  we  shall  have  accomplished  a  great 
thing  in  the  education  of  our  children  in  the  principles  of  government. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Call, 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

DR.  CALL'S  ADDRESS. 
The  Doom  of  War. 

The  paradox  of  Christian  civilization  is  its  wars.  The  amazing 
wonder  of  human  history  is  its  incongruous  spear-stickings  and  blood- 
lettings. But  the  distressing  cost  in  wealth,  the  unhappy  expense  in 
terms  of  perverted  judgments,  the  encouraging  though  slow  evolution 
of  a  truer  conception  of  life,  the  rise  of  effective  peace  agencies  on 
every  hand,  these  not  only  make  for  an  improvement  in  a  intolerable 
world-situation,  they  forespeak  the  inevitable  doom  of  international  wars. 

The  Cost  in  Money. 

We  may  well  pause  and  reiterate  the  meaning  of  war  to  us  in  terms 
of  money.     To  fire  one  of  these  big  navy  guns  once,  for  example,  costs 
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the  equivalent  of  a  respectable  home.  To  fire  it  twice  costs  enough  to 
meet  every  essential  expense  of  a  college  education.  To  fire  it  three 
times  costs  the  equivalent  of  a  competent  minister  or  school  teacher's 
salary  for  over  a  decade. 

The  money  spent  for  one  battleship  would  build  a  thousand  locomo- 
Lives,  or  fit  75,000  persons  for  a  trade,  or  build  a  fine  macadam  road  from 
New  York  to  Washington  and  then  from  Washington  to  Gettysburg,  or 
erect  two  Congressional  Libraries,  or  dredge  the  longed-for  six-foot  chan- 
nel in  the  Mississippi  River  half  way  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul.  The 
money  spent  in  the  construction  of  one  battleship  would  erect  a  dozen 
Washington  Monuments;  or  float  fifteen  first-class  vessels  for  our  mer- 
chant marine;  or  create  an  Appalachian  Forest  Reserve  with  all  that 
that  would  mean  in  terms  of  water  and  timber  soil;  it  would  give  a  col- 
lege education  to  24,000  persons,  or  pay  the  entire  expense  of  running 
the  public  schools  of  a  city  with  100,000  inhabitants  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century;  it  would  much  more  than  build  three  Washington  Union 
Stations,  or  meet  the  pay  roll  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  six  months, 
or  run  the  entire  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of  the  United  States  for 
four  years,  or  support  8,000  college  professors  for  one  year  at  $2,000 
each. 

Not  including  coal,  ammunition,  pistols,  clothing,  food,  our  latest 
battleship  cost  over  $16,000,000.  Our  navy  bill  alone  this  year  (1913) 
calls  for  over  $150,000,000,  and  we  are  told  that  we  need  an  additional 
quota  of  3000  officers  and  6000  men  properly  to  man  the  ships  we  have. 
We  have  spent  two  billions  of  dollars  on  our  navy  alone  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  During  the  last  decade,  we  have  spent  upon  warships  one- 
half  billion  dollars  more  than  France,  one-half  billion  more  than  Ger- 
many, and  one  billion  dollars  more  than  Japan,  and  yet  we  are  told 
that  every  ' '  patriot ' '  wil  subscribe  to  a  larger  and  larger  navy  for  fear 
of  a  possible  increase  in  the  navy  budgets  of  France,  Germany  or  Japan. 
We  have  ten  navy  yards  and  eighteen  navy  stations,  while  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  says  that  we  need  only  three. 

Our  navy  today  is  composed  of  278  vessels,  which  includes  39  battle- 
ships, 11  marine  cruisers,  63  sub-marines,  28  torpedo  boats  and  54 
destroyers,  yet  Congressman  Hobson  insists  that  our  nation  should  be 
guided  in  its  policy  of  additionad  battleship  construction  by  adding  the 
average  construction  in  Germany  to  the  average  annual  additional  con- 
struction in  Japan.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hobson 's  conception  of  an 
efficient  naval  program  for  the  United  States  is  the  annual  construction 
of  four  dreadnaughts  and  two  battle  cruisers,  all  on  the  astounding  as- 
sumption that  Germany  and  Japan  only  wait  the  chance  to  open  their 
guns  on  some  vital  portion  of  our  national  anatomy. 

We  have  thirty-two  13 -inch  guns  in  our  navy,  each  capable  of  send- 
ing a  1100-pound  shell  13  miles,  firing  three  shells  a  minute.  We  have 
flfty-two  14-inch  guns  in  our  navy,  each  capable  of  sending  a  1400- 
pound  shell  14  miles,  firing  three  shells  a  minute.  Each  shot  uses  from 
300   to   400   pounds   of   powder,   and   the   great   gun,   which   deteriorates 
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rapidl.y  with  use,  costs  approximately  $50,000.  But  the  significant  fact 
is  that  no  nation,  save  England,  has  a  potential  navy  power  as  great  as 
ours.  Our  pension  appropriation  bill  for  the  present  year  is  considerably 
over  $180,000,000.  Since  the  Civil  War,  pensions  alone  have  cost  us 
over  four  billions  of  dollars.  With  the  money  spent  for  war  in  this 
country  we  could  keep  one  and  one-half  million  students  in  college.  For 
every  dollar  spent  for  public  education  in  the  United  States  $1.25  is 
spent  because  of  war. 

Within  the  last  thirty-five  years  our  army,  navy  and  pension  bills 
aggregate  nearly  fifteen  billion  dollars,  which  is  fifteen  times  the  total 
value  of  all  school  i^roperties  in  the  United  States.  A  little  over  20 
per  cent  of  this  has  been  spent  upon  the  Army,  nearly  12  per  cent  upon 
the  navy,  and  over  28  per  cent  upon  pensions  and  nearly  11  per  cent  in 
interest.  Exclusive  of  pensions,  the  United  States  is  spending  in  its 
army  and  navy  a  larger  percentage  than  any  other  nation  of  the  world, 
except  Germany. 

For  running  our  government,  each  Congress  is  now  appropriating 
fifty-four  and  one-half  million  over  two  billion  dollars.  This  means 
that  every  man^  woman  and  child  pays  over  $10  each  year  for  the  upkeep 
of  our  national  machinery.  Upon  the  most  conservative  basis,  60  per 
cent  of  our  national  expenditures  are  because  of  war.  This  means  that 
every  person  in  our  country,  sufficiently  dignified  to  be  counted  in  the 
United  States  Census,  is  paying  $6  for  war  each  year,  an  average  of  $30 
annually  for  the  average  family  of  five,  a  no  insignificant  part  of  the 
average  income  of  the  American  family. 

The  figures  for  the  Vi'orld  at  large  are  equally  staggering.  The 
world 's  bank  credits  are  $34,000,000,000.  Of  these  bank  credits  $17,000,- 
000,000  are  in  the  United  States.  The  world's  net  annual  war  expense 
IS  four  billion  dollars,  nearly  one-eighth  of  its  bank  credits,  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  bank  credits  in  the  United  States,  a  sum  nearly  three  times 
the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1912, 
a  sum  equalling  that  of  all  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States 
m  1912,  the  equivalent  in  dollars  each  year  to  ten  Panama  Canals. 

And  adopting  the  language  of  England's  First  Lord  of  Admirality, 
Mr.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  what  a  wasteful,  purxjoseless,  futile  folly 
it  all  is,  what  a  stupid  unnatural  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
endeavor!     Surely  the  mere  cost  of  war  in  money  j^resages  its  doom. 

Cost  of  War  in  Perverted  Judgments. 

Let  us  view  war  in  its  relation  to  the  twisted  judgments  of  men. 
We  are  told  for  example  that  all  this  expense  is  necessary  as  an  ' '  insur- 
ance" against  Avar,  that  this  money  is  simply  a  "premium"  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Nothing  is  more  absurd.  Any  insurance  is  a 
contract  by  the  terms  of  which  a  first  party  agrees  to  pay  a  second  party 
a   certain    specified    small    amount,    called    the   premium,    for   which   the 
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second  party  agrees  to  pay  the  first  party  a  much  larger  sum  in  case 
of  a  contingency  nominated  in  the  agreement.  We  have  had  in  thirty 
years  one  foreign  war,  and,  by  most  careful  computation,  this  war  cost 
in  round  numbers  three  hundred  million  dollars.  During  this  same  thirty 
years,  exclusive  of  pensions,  we  have  spent  for  military  purposes  some- 
thing like  four  billion  dollars.  On  the  theory  of  "insurance",  this 
means  that  we  have  paid  a  ' '  premium ' '  thirteen  times  greater  than  the 
* '  loss ' ',  and  we  have  paid  the  * '  loss  ' '  besides.  What  a  perversion  of 
judgment  is  this  argument  of  ' '  insurance ' ' !  Furthermore,  and  much 
more  to  the  point,  one-third  of  this  vast  expenditure  for  thirty  years 
would  have  extinguished  our  national  interest  bearing  debt. 

Many  people  fail  to  see  that  au  adequate  navy  does  not  depend  upon 
the  number  of  ships,  but  rather  upon  the  equipment  and  the  men  behind 
the  guns.  They  have  not  learned  that  navies  do  not  prevent  war,  that 
Russia  and  .lai^an,  for  example,  both  had  navies,  yet  went  to  war,  that 
the  Boers  were  not  influenced  by  the  English  navy,  neither  was  Eng- 
land's hand  stayed  from  war  by  the  fact  that  she  had  a  navy.  Both  the 
United  States  and  Spain  had  navies  and  went  to  war  largely  because 
they  did  have  navies.  In  1866  Russia  and  Prussia  were  armed  yet  went 
to  war.  In  1870  Germany  and  France  Avere  not  restrained  from  applying 
the  sword  by  the  fact  that  they  were  both  armed.  In  1877  the  same 
was  true  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  In  1904  .Japan  and  Russia  went  to  war 
because  they  were  both  armed.  Three-fourths  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  no  navies  at  all  and  have  no  wars.  That  the  significance  of  these 
things  is  not  more  clearly  recognized  must  be  attributed  to  a  perversion 
of  human  judgments. 

Again,  war  is  costly  because  it  does  not  distinguish  clearly  between 
physical  and  moral  heroism;  because  it  takes  men  out  of  productive 
activities,  and  makes  fewer,  therefore,  the  veritable  necessities  of  life. 
War  is  costly  because  of  the  loss  to  industry,  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, the  crippling  of  beneficence,  the  scourge  of  disease,  the  ruin  in 
terms  of  life,  the  injustice,  the  bloodred  madness,  the  despotism  and 
night  following  the  fights  of  armies  and  the  general  hell  of  war.  In  the 
United  States  Army  the  equivalent  of  eleven  companies  of  infantry, 
more  than  a  whole  regiment,  are  constantly  on  sick  report  with  venereal 
disease.  Thus  war  is  costly  because  it  ignores  the  spirit  of  true  freedom 
found  only  in  him  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit.  War  is  costly  because  its 
magnificence,  called  "moonshine"  by  General  Sherman,  is  over- 
emphasized. War  is  costly  because  it  perverts  the  judgments  and  per- 
spectives of  men.  War  is  costly  because  it  is  demoralization;  it  is  bar- 
barous ;  because,  as  said  by  Emerson,  it  is  "  an  epidemic  of  insanity ' ' ; 
or,  as  we  read  in  Noah  Worcester 's  ' '  Solemn  Review ",  "  War  is,  in  fact, 
a  heathenish  and  savage  custom,  most  malignant,  most  desolating  and 
most  horrible,  and  the  greatest  delusion,  the  greatest  curse  that  ever 
afflicted  a  guilty  world ' '.  Thomas  Jefferson  called  war  ' '  the  greatest  of 
human  evils ' '.  Franklin 's  words  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  were :  ' '  There 
never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace ' '.     Washington  wrote  of  war  in 
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1785:  "My  first  wish  is  to  see  ttiis  plague  to  mankind  banished  from 
the  earth."  Gladstone  called  war  the  "original  sin  of  nations".  John 
Fiske  characterized  war  as  an  "intolerable  nuisance"  as  a  criminal 
business  save  when  justified  on  the  ground  of  self-defense.  This  ghastly 
institution,  inherited  out  of  savagery,  must  go  the  way  of  other  human 
perversions,  duelling,  witchcraft,  thumbkin,  lynching,  slavery,  prize 
fighting  and  the  rack. 

The  Great  Fact  of  Life. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  war  from  its  basic  principle  of  life. 

The  great  fact  of  life  is  that  life  exists  primarily  that  there  may  be 
more  life.  Every  tree-bud,  every  field-flower,  every  child  sent  to  school, 
ev^ry  teacher  of  children,  every  social  worker  in  the  world,  every  court- 
ship and  marriage,  every  law,  institution,  invention,  is  an  attestation  of 
this  great  fact  of  life,  struggling  to  produce  more  life.  Our  every 
experience  teaches  this. 

Most  superficially  seen  the  past  witnesses  our  earliest  ancestors  piir- 
suing  their  long  creep  toward  a  fuller  life,  toward  this  ultimate  con- 
ception, unable  to  use  tools  or  fire,  developing  slowly  the  notion  of 
family,  frequently  fighting  literally  tooth  and  nail,  mere  savages  in  the 
human  scale.  Thus  they  began,  "savages".  Then  we  find  cunning 
creeping  gradually  into  the  ends  of  their  fingers,  rude  tools  extending 
the  length  of  their  arms,  wild  weapons  expanding  their  powers  of  con- 
quest, the  families  uniting  into  clans ;  no  longer  ' '  savages ' ',  we  say, 
still  fighting  to  be  sure,  but  ' '  barbarians ' '.  Later  clans  multiply  into 
cities,  the  efficiency  of  weapons  increases,  the  spirit  of  competition  grows 
stronger,  men  still  live  under  the  rule  that  might  is  right  and  wage  war 
against  each  other,  unpeopling  the  world  by  sword  and  feud,  one  year 
of  peace  for  fourteen  years  of  war,  and  we  call  that  ' '  civilization ' '. 

But  our  great  principle  of  life  began  to  lead  men  out  of  savagery, 
out  of  barbarism,  out  of  mere  civilization.  A  new  hope  beckoned  them, 
a  larger  revelation.  They  saw  themselves  ' '  members  of  one  another ' '. 
They  beheld  themselvies  related,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  with  each 
other  around  the  globe.  Their  ideal,  therefore,  began  to  become  the 
ideal  of  a  universal  solidarity.  Under  the  prime  principle  of  life  the 
doctrine  of  strife  gave  way  for  them  gradually,  very  gradually,  but 
surely,  to  a  creative  belief  in  a  great  mutuality,  in  a  limitless  human 
interrelation  and  a  world-wide  co-operation. 

So  we  of  today  learn  more  readily  and  convincingly  of  a  world 
brotherhood.  We  believe  increasingly  that  Ave  needs  must  base  our  insti- 
tution upon  this  great  fact  of  life,  that  life  exists  that  there  may  be 
more  life  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run,  for  of  such  we  hold  is  the 
supreme  teaching  of  Christianity.  It  is  out  of  such  that  history  slowly 
evolves  for  us  the  faith  in  a  still  more  glorious  march  toward  the  world's 
' '  Gleam ' ',  toward  a  new  ' '  humanism ' '  indeed,  international,  world-wide, 
and  righteous.  Life  is  that  there  may  be  more  life.  Wars  are  incon- 
sistent with  this  most  fundamental  of  all  laws,  hence  wars  are  outlawed 
and  foreordained  to  cease. 
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The  Rise  of  Definite  Peace  Agencies. 

What  results  can  the  peace  workers  show,  what  accompli shments 
sufficiently  tangible  to  record?     Let  us  see. 

The  Year  1815. 

One  of  the  mile-stone  years  of  history  is  the  year  1815.  -It  will  be 
remembered  for  reasons  other  than  the  useless  battle  of  New  Orleans,  oi 
the  wicked  waste  of  Waterloo.  In  that  year,  to  illustrate,  Belgium, 
taken  from  Prance,  let  loose  the  forces  which  ended  finally  in  her 
neutralization  in  1831.  In  that  year  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was 
added  to  Holland,  and  headed  for  ultimate  neutralization  in  1867.  That 
was  the  year  in  which  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  ratified,  the  instrument 
that  ended  forever  international  Anglo-Saxon  war.  It  is  the  year  that 
marks  the  ' '  Congress  of  Vienna ' ',  a  peace  congress  indeed,  establishing 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  uniting  Norway  and  Sweden,  neutraliz- 
ing Smtzerland,  reorganizing  Germany,  bringing  peace  to  Europe  and 
directing  the  statesmanshiji  of  the  continent  for  over  a  generation.  It 
is  the  year  in  which  Benjamin  Lundy  began  the  first  anti-slavery  societies,, 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  In  that  year,  too, 
the  world  found  itself  sick  and  tired  of  "seven",  "thirty",  and  "one 
hundred  years  wars",  of  Napoleonic  conflagrations,  of  the  loss  and 
misery  following  the  French  revolution,  the  American  revolution,  and 
the  War  of  1812.  The  gun  had  utterly  consumed  in  its  blasting  flames 
the  war  passions  of  men.  The  blood  lust  of  nations  had  been  surfeited 
in  1815. 

As  a  result,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  peace 
societies  began.  In  that  year  1815  three  state  peace  societies,  no  one 
knowing  the  plans  of  the  others,  sprang  into  being.  The  first  in  August 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  David  Low  Dodge  in  New  York  City,  another  in  Ohio, 
December  2,  another  upon  Noah  Worcester's  initiative,  December  26, 
in  Massachusetts.  Well  may  the  year  1815  be  remembered  as  the  year 
of  the  great  uprising,  the  year  of  general  pacification. 

Other  Evidences  op  Advance. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  strides  toward  the 
conception  of  international  peace  have  been  very  marked.  John  Jay  was 
burned  in  effigy  for  inserting  arbitration  clauses  in  a  treaty  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  in  1794-  but  since  that  time  there  have 
been  approximately  300  important  international  arbitrations  between  the 
countries  of  the  world.  The  most  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
treaties  has  been  within  the  last  generation.  None  of  these  treaties  have 
ever  been  abrogated. 
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The  first  tract  professedly  and  exclusively  published  for  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  •^•as  published  by  Mr.  David  Low  Dodge,  a  famous  mer- 
chant of  New  York  and  * '  father  of  the  peace  movement ' ',  in  the  year 
1809.  Today  tons  of  such  literature  are  being  constantly  spread  before 
our  people.  Mt.  Dodge 's  first  tract,  called  ' '  The  Mediator 's  Kingdom 
Not  of  This  World",  and  a  second  by  the  same  author  entitled  "War 
Inconsistent  With  the  Eeligion  of  Jesus  Christ"  published  in  1812,  met 
with  pronounced  opposition  from  clergy  and  laiety.  The  peace  pamph- 
lets of  today  are  sought  far  and  near.  Noah  Worcester  had  great  difii- 
culty  in  finding  a  publisher  for  his  great  essay  ' '  A  Solemn  Review  of  the 
Custom  of  War"".  It  was  published  on  Christmas  Day  in  1814,  but  only 
on  one  condition  that  it  be  Issued  annonymously.  Yet  this  tract  was  and 
IS  spread  broadcast,  appearing  in  translated  form  in  many  languages. 
Its  influence  has  been  profound.  Largely  because  of  it  peace  societies 
have  spread  rapidly.  It  converted  William  Ladd,  founder  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.  Furthermore,  in  short,  no  one  has  to  apologize 
for  writing  in  defense  of  international  peace  today. 

In  1819  there  was  a  peace  society  in  North  Carolina;  in  December, 
1822,  one  was  organized  in  Pennsylvania;  by  1828  there  were  peace 
societies  in  France,  Ireland,  England,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  A^ermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  Georgia.  It  was  estimated  at  the  time  that,  there  were  over 
fifty  peace  societies  in  the  United  States  alone. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at  Minot,  February  10, 
1826,  a  motion  was  carried  to  form  a  national  peace  society.  Minot  was 
the  home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for  a  national  peace 
society  was  drawn  by  this  illustrious  man,  at  the  time  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution  was  pro- 
visionally adopted,  with  alterations,  February  18,  1828,  but  the  society 
was  finally  and  officially  organized  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd, 
May  8,  1828,  at  the  home  of  David  Low  Dodge  in  New  Y''ork  City.  As  an 
indication  of  the  interest  in  the  movement  it  is  known  that  by  1833 
there  was  a  county  jieace  society  in  every  county  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

The  First  Peace  Periodicals. 


The  first  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  international 
peace  was  entitled  ' '  The  Friend  of  Peace " ',  the  product  of  Noah  Wor- 
cester's  consecrated  spirit,  the  first  number  being  published  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1816.  Worcester  had  borne  arms  in  the  American  Revolution. 
He  knew  war,  therefore,  at  first  hand.  For  twelve  years  he  published  his 
important  periodical  at  his  own  expense.  It  is  rich  reading  still.  The 
title  page  of  the  first  copy  reads: 
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The 

FEIEXD    OF    PEACE 

Containing 

A  Special  Interview 

between 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF   THE  UNITED   STATES   AND  OMAE, 

an  otficer  dismissed  for  duelling ; 

SIX   LETTEES   FEOM   OMAR  TO   THE   PEESIDENT; 

with 

A  Eeview  of  the  Power  Assumed  by  Rulers  over  the  Laws  of  God  and 
the  Lives  of  Men,  in  making  War, 

and 

OMAR 'S  SOLITARY  REFLECTIONS. 

The  Whole  Reported 

BY  PHILO  PACIFICUS 

Author  of  "A  Solemn  Eeview  of  the  Custom  of  War ' '. 

"Only  by  pride  cometh  contention." — Solomen. 

"Happy   is   he   that    eoudenmeth   not   himself,   in   that    think   which   he 
alloweth. ' ' — Paul. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  AUTHOR. 

By  Kimber  and-  Sharpless,  No.  93  Market  Street. 
Merritt  Printer. 

1816. 
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Later  pages  of  this  magazine  contain  analytical  accounts  of  cam- 
paigns, war  news  of  current  interest,  peace  sermons  and  exhortations, 
peace  society  notes,  many  letters,  all  constituting  rich  historical  source 
books  of  that  early  period.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  No.  4  of  the 
series  went  through  seven  editions  in  America. 

Mr.  Ladd's  "Harbinger  of  Peace"  first  appeared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  May,  1828.  The  first  number 
starts  with  a  ' '  Circular  Letter  of  the  American  Peace  Society ' '  written 
by  the  editor.  The  letter  begins  with  a  historical  summary  of  the  peace 
movement  and  closes  with  one  of  the  staunchest  appeals  for  international 
peace,  mentioning  at  that  early  period  the  need  for  a  ' '  Congress  of 
Nations. ' ' 

For  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1831,  the  "Harbinger  of  Peace" 
was  increased  to  twice  its  original  size  and  the  name  changed  to  the 
' '  Calumet. ' '  This  was  published  bi-monthly  by  the  American  Peace 
Society  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Ladd  until  1835,  the  last  number 
being  for  the  months  of  March  and  April  of  that  year.  Its  editorials, 
essays  and  poems  are  for  the  most  part  excellent,  and  together  with  the 
many  reports,  they  present  an  important  picture  of  early  Nineteenth 
Century  life  in  America. 

In  1835  the  American  Peace  Society  ' '  relinquished ' '  the  ' '  Calu- 
2net ' '  for  the  ' '  American  Advocate  of  Peace ' '  which  had  been 
established  by  William  Watson  of  the  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  in 
Hartford,  in  June,  1834.  The  first  number  of  the  "American  Advocate 
of  Peace "  "  put  out  for  the  American  Peace  Society ' '  was  printed  in 
June,  1835.  It  continued  to  be  published  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Peace  S'ociety  in  Hartford  until  the  death  of  William  Watson, 
after  which  the  Society  moved  to  Boston  and  began  there  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ' '  Advocate  of  Peace ' '  in  June,  1837.  From  August,  1884, 
to  June,  1892,  this  official  organ  was  called  ' '  The  American  Advocate 
of  Peace  and  Arbitration";  from  June,  1892,  to  January,  1894,  "The 
Advocate  of  Peace ' ' ;  but  since  it  has  been  called  again  simply  ' '  Advo- 
cate of  Peace. ' '  The  virility  of  this  monthly  expression  of  the  peace 
movement  in  America  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  circulation  has  in- 
creased to  over  thirteen  times  that  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Peace  Congresses. 

From  the  small  beginnings  as  briefly  told,  peace  sentiment  ex- 
tended rapidly  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  first  international  peace 
congress  was  initiated  by  the  American  Peace  Society  in  Boston  during 
the  month  of  July,  1841,  and  held  in  London  in  1843  with  an  attend- 
ance of  about  three  hundred  delegates.  Five  years  later  Elihu  Burritt 
was  able  to  bring  together  a  second  and  still  larger  peace  congress  in 
Brussels.  The  following  year  and  through  Burritt 's  influence,  there  was 
organized  a  third  congress  in  Paris,  presided  over  by  Victor  Hugo,  with 
over  2,000  delegates  in  attendance.  In  1850  Burritt  successfully  j^ro- 
moted  a  fourth  international  peace  congress  in  Frankfort,  and  in  1851 
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a  fifth  Avliich  was  held  in  London.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  his  time  that 
Elihu  Burritt  was  recognized  as  the  man  of  vision,  prophet  and  seer. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  time  that  it  agrees  with  James  Brown  Scott 
that,  ' '  The  lowly  son  of  New  Britain  has  entered  into  the  company  of 
the  immortals. ' '  An  important  congress  Avas  held  in  Edinburgh  in 
1853,  and  another,  if  more  limited,  in  Paris  in  1878. 

A  second  series  of  international  peace  congresses  was  inaugurated  in 
1889.  In  this 'series  there  have  been  nineteen,  as  follows:  Paris  1889, 
London  1890,  Rome  1891,  Berne  1892,  Chicago  1893,  Anvers  1894, 
Budapest  1896,  Hamburg  1897,  Paris  1900,  Glasgow  1901,  Monaco  1902, 
Rouen  et  Havre  1903,  Boston  1904,  Lucerne  1905,  Milan  1906,  Munich 
1907,  London  1908,  Stockholm  1910,  Geneva  1912. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union,  with  a  membership  of  3,600 
parliamentarians,  representing  twenty-two  nations  including  China, 
Russia  and  Turkey,  was  first  mooted  by  Messrs.  Fischoff  and  Richard  in 
1875.  Plans  for  its  organizations  Avere  halted  by  the  Russo-Turkish 
war,  but,  through  the  influence  of  William  Randal  Cremer,  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  parliamentarians  from  Great  Britain  and  France  was  held 
in  Paris  in  the  Autumn  of  1888.  In  June,  1889,  the  organization  Avas 
perfected  at  Paris,  and  Frederick  Passy  was  elected  President.  Fifty- 
five  French  parliamentarians,  thirty  British,  together  with  representa- 
tives from  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Danish,  Hungarian,  the  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States  parliaments  were  in  attendance.  The  representative 
from  the  L"'^nited  States  was  Mr.  J.  R.  Whiting.  Germany  entered  the 
Union  at  the  next  meeting  in  London,  July,  1890.  In  1912  the  Union 
held  its  seventeenth  annual  conference  at  Geneva. 

Arbitrations. 

The  first  resolution  passed  by  any  government  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ple of  arbitration  was  pushed  through  the  House  of  Commons  in  1873  by 
Henry  Richard,  who  for  forty  years  AA'as  Secretary  of  the  London  Peace 
Society  and  who  for  over  twenty  years  was  a  member  of  the  English 
Parliament.  In  the  last  half  dozen  yearsj  nearly  one  hundred  obligatory 
arbitration  treaties,  providing  that  certain  questions  must  and  others 
may  be  settled  by  arbitration,  haA'e  been  passed  by  various  nations  of 
the  world.  The  United  States  has  been  a  party  to  over  a  score  of  these. 
In  1907  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador 
agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  questions  which  might  arise  between 
any  two  of  them  not  possible  of  settlement  by  diplomacy. 

International  Organizations. 

The  rise  of  international  bodies,  possessing  more  or  less  legislative 
power,  is  impressive.     The  Book  of  Genesis  tells  of  four  kings  waging- 
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war  with  five  other  kings  in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Probably  antedating 
this  ancient  example  of  international  co-operation  was  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  of  a  dozen  Greek  tribes  watching  over  the  religious  interests  of 
the  tribes,  exercising  genuine  judicial  authority,  and,  in  its  representa- 
tive capacity,  regulating  both  peace  and  war  under  the  terms  of  a 
genuine  intertribal  treaty  of  arbitration. 

If  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  a  similar  ' '  League ' '  of  twelve  cities 
with  headquarters  at  Helice  existed  in  prehistoric  Greece.  Out  of  this 
developed  the  better  known  Achaean  League,  in  280  B.  C.  While  this 
Achaean  League  presents  a  sad  picture  of  human  weakness  and  blighting 
discord,  it  also  reveals  man  in  his  reach  toward  international  organiza- 
tion, often  with  war-like  purposes  it  is  true,  but  federal  and  co-operative 
nevertheless.  For  over  a  century  it  dominated  Greek  political  life,  and 
when  in  146  B.  C.  it  finally  fell,  all  Greece  fell  with  it.  The  Aetolian 
League,  contemjjorarj'  with  the  Achaean,  is  another  and  perhaps  as 
effective  illustration  of  federated  interstate-craft.  Mutual  protection 
and  advancement  of  trade  brought  nearly  a  hundred  towns  of  northern 
Europe  together  in  the  Hansiatic  League  of  the  13th,  14th  and  loth 
centuries.  The  dominating  influence  of  this  powerful  organization  for 
so  many  years  is  second  only  in  imj^ortance  to  the  very  fact  of  its 
existence  at  all.  In  fine  the  ' '  international  mind ' '  was  brooding  back 
there  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  in  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  Demeter,  in 
Helice  and  the  groves  of  Aegium^  in  Aetolia,  and  in  the  Hansa  of  four, 
five  and  six  centuries  ago. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  all  of  the  European  powers, 
save  Turkey,  meeting  in  the  ''Congress  of  Vienna"  in  1815.  There 
have  been  many  other  international  congresses.  National  independence 
came  to  Greece  as  the  result  of  a  protocal  signed  by  the  Great  Powers  in 
congress  assembled  at  London  in  1830.  The  Treaty  of  London  in  1831, 
ratified  by  six  Powers  within  a  year,  established  the  independence  of 
Holland  and  Belgium.  It  was  a  Congress  of  the  Powers  at  Paris  in 
1856  that  made  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War  possible.  It  was  a  Con- 
gress of  rej^resentatives  from  sixteen  nations  at  Geneva  in  1864  that 
established  the  Red  Cross  Society.  It  Avas  a  Congress  of  the  Powers 
in  London  in  1867  that  neutralized  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  It 
was  a  Congress  of  national  representatives  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1868 
that  restricted  the  nature  of  bullets  in  times  of  war.  It  was  an 
international  Congress  at  Brussels  in  1874  that  placed  definite  restric- 
tions upon  the  practices  of  war.  A  Congress  of  Nations  at  Berne  in 
1874  established  the  International  Postal  Union.  The  Congress  of  Ber- 
lin meeting  at  the  home  of  Bismarck  in  1878  fixed  the  map  of  eastern 
Europe  and  closed  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  Indeed,  since  1875  the  num- 
ber of  international  meetings  lias  increased  greatly.  There  are  today 
over  three  hundred  international  organizations.  During  the  year  1912, 
there  Avere  approximately  130  international  conferences.  And  more  im- 
pressive, perhaps,  than  any  of  these  international  conferences  already 
mentioned  have  been  the  Geneva  Tribunal  which  settled  the  Alabama 
claims  in   1872;    the  Paris  Tribunal  which   settled  the  seals  controversy 
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in  1893;  the  Hague  Tribunal  which  settled  the  jSTorth  Atlantic  Coast 
Fisheries  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  lasting  through  three  generations, 
in  1910. 

The  American  Peace  Society. 

Eeference  has  been  made  to  the  American  Peace  Society  founded  by 
William  Ladd  in  1828.  Today  this  society  with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington, is  an  incorporated  organization  Tsith  five  equipped  "Departments" 
in  our  United  States,  twenty-seven  ' '  Constituent  Branch ' '  societies,  five 
' '  Section ' '  societies,  to  ' '  Auxiliary ' '  branches,  and  six  other  co-operat- 
ing societies.  This  society  initiates  the  American  Peace  Congresses, 
attempts  to  co-operate  with  the  government  and  to  infi.uence  legislation 
in  behalf  of  arbitrations  and  international  good  will.  It  maintains  a 
lecture  bureau,  a  library  of  peace  information,  and  distributes  tons  of 
literature  to  writers,  speakers,  schools,  colleges,  and  libraries  each  year. 
It  is  organizing  new  peace  societies  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  issues  the 
Advocate  of  Peace  monthly,  as  has  been  said,  to  a  rapidly  increasing  list 
of  subscribers. 

The  Tavo  Hague  Conferences. 

But  perhajjs  the  chief  encouragement  in  the  modern  growth  toward 
a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  international  peace  have  been 
the  international  conferences  at  the  Hague,  the  first  beginning  May  18, 
1899,  and  the  second  .Tune  15,  1907. 

The  First  Hague  Conference. 

The  Czar's  Rescript  inaugurated  a  new  era,  tlie  era  of  discussion. 
This  letter,  resulting  in  the  First  Hague  Conference,  was  an  expression 
of  a  gradually  growing  public  opinion.  Among  the  most  important  evi- 
dences of  this  growth  in  public  sentiment  was  Hugo  Grotius '  great  work, 
entitled  ' '  The  Rights  of  War  and  Peace, ' '  a  monumental  service  which 
began  our  great  system  of  international  law  in  the  early  17th  century. 
Again  there  was  "Lay  Down  Your  Arms,''  written  by  Bertha  von 
Suttner  in  1889 ;  and  the  work  of  the  Polish  Jew  Jean  de  Bloch,  en- 
titled "The  Future  of  Wiars"  appearing  just  before  the  Czar's  call  to 
the  nations  in  the  interest  of  "  a  real  and  durable  peace. ' ' 

The  first  conference  of  the  Hague  is  one  of  the  great  facts  of 
history.  Among  its  important  contributions  to  the  nations  was  the 
establishment  of  an  international  tribunal  for  the  arbitration  of  inter- 
national issues.  The  article  which  established  this  tribunal  is  aj^propri- 
ately  called  ' '  the  Magna  Gharta  of  international  law. ' '  Since  its  open- 
ing in  April,  1901,  this  court  has  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
twelve  international  disputes,  a  number  of  which  might  easily  have  led 
to  war.     These  cases  have  been  as  follows : 

First,  the  Pius  Fund  Case,  involving  issues  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  1902. 

Second,  the  Venezuela  Preferential  Case,  involving  eleven  nations, 
1904. 
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Third,  the  House  Tax  Case,  being  an  issue  between  Japan  and  the 
three  Powers,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  1905. 

Fourth,  the  iluseat  Dhows  Case,  eoTering  issues  lying  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  1905. 

Fifth,  the  Casablanca  Case,  France  vs.  Germany,  1909. 

Sixth,  the  Maritime  Boundary  Case,  Xorway  vs.   Sweden,   1909. 

Seventh,  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and   Great  Britain^   1910. 

Eighth,  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company  issue  between  the  Fuited 
States  and  A'enezuela,  1910. 

Xtnth,  the  Savakar  Case,  France  vs.  Great  Britain,  1911. 

Tenth,  the  Eussian  Indemnity,  or  Interest  Arrears  Case,  Eussia  vs, 
Turkey,  1912. 

Eleventh,  the  Canevaro   Claim,  Italy  vs.  Peru,  1912. 

Twelfth,  the  seizure  of  French  ships  Case,  France  vs.  Italy,  1913. 

Practically  one  hundred  treaties,  twenty-four  of  which  have  been 
signed  by  the  United  States,  have  already  been  pjassed  pdedging  the 
signatory  powers  to  use  this  court,  while  practically  one  hundred  and 
fifty  standing  international  treaties  have  been  ratified,  largely  because 
of  the  influence  of  the  conference. 

The  First  Hague  Conference  pirovided  further  for  an  International 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  which  shall  investigate  questions  of  fact  prior 
to  the  beginnings  of  hostilities.  It  was  this  organization  which  settled 
the  acute  Dogger  Bank  dispute  between  England  and  Eussia  during  the 
Eusso-Japanese  War. 

The  First  Hague  Conference  provided  for  mediation  in  case  of 
hostilities;  it  inspired  the  Temple  of  Peace  to  cost  one  and  one-half 
million  dollars;  it  made  possible  a  second  Conference;  and  it  revised  the 
code  of  warfare  in  sixty  articles  designed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
practices  of  war.  The  war  code  as  revised  prohibits  projectiles  contain- 
ing asphyxiating  gases;  it  applies  the  rules  of  Eed  Cross  humanity  al- 
ready provided  for  warfare  on  land  to  warfare  on  sea ;  it  protects  the 
medical^  scientific  and  charitable  agencies  of  war;  it  prohibits  buEets 
which  expand  or  flatteti  in  the  body;  it  limits  the  rights  of  belligerents 
to  inflict  punishment;  it  prohibits  the  piEage;  it  prohibits,  at  least  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  the  hurling  of  projectiles  from  balloons;  it  insists 
upon  the  trial  of  spies;  it  protects  various  religious,  public  and  edu- 
cational institutions  in  times  of  war.  In  short,  the  first  Hague  confer- 
ence aimed  to  supplant  the  old  time  rule  that  "In  the  midst  of  warfare 
laws  are  silent.'"  with  "In  the  midst  of  warfare,  laws  shall  rule.'' 

The  twenty-six  nations  of  the  world,  invited  because  they  were 
represented  at  St.  Petersburg  and  including  twenty  European,  four 
Asiatic  and  two  American  Powers,  were  represented  by  one  hundred  dele- 
gates at  this  conference.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Choate  and  others  it 
was  here  for  the  first  time,  in  this  First  Hague  Conference,  that  we 
find  nations  unanimously  agreeing  that  respect  for  law,  rather  than  for 
mere  compromise  and  diplomacy,  must  be  the  first  essential  in  all  inter- 
national arbitrations.     Since  this  conference,  and  largelv  because  of  it,. 
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the  center  of  gravity  in  international  polities  has  been  changed  from 
a  normal  area  of  war  to  a  normal  area  of  peace.  Today  war  not  peace 
is  the  exception.  It  is  proper  to  think  of  the  First  Hague  Conference 
as  being  in  itself  the  beginning  of  the  legislative  branch  of  onr  inter- 
national government  that  is  to  be. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference. 

Tlie  Second  Hague  Conference  suggested  by  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  meeting  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  initiated  by  the  United  States 
Government,  had  its  first  meeting  at  the  Hague  .June  15,  1907,  and  lasted 
until  the  18th  of  the  following  October.  At  this  conference  forty-four 
of  the  world  sovereignties,  practically  all  of  them,  were  represented  by 
174  delegates,  picked  men  including  twelve  Ambassadors  and  thirty 
Ministers.  This  conference  like  the  first,  aimed  to  promote  many 
agencies  calculated  to  regulate  or  canalize  the  devastations  of  war.  For 
example,  it  passed  many  important  measures  for  the  protection  of  neu- 
tral States,  and  neutral  citizens;  it  provided  that  a  distinct  declaration 
of  war  must  hereafter  be  made  before  hostilities  can  be  begun;  it  pro- 
hibited, at  least  until  the  next  Hague  conference,  the  dropping  of  ex- 
plosives from  balloons;  it  agreed  upon  an  international  prize  court,  with 
power  to  try  cases  by  international  law,  the  first  real  international  court 
planned  in  history  and  of  profound  importance  in  the  development  of 
future  maritime  law,  a  tremenduous  blow  to  piracy  and  a  long  step 
toward  international  judicial  procedure ;  it  defined  towns  situated  near 
fortified  coasts  to  be  unfortified  towns,  and  furthermore,  that  towns  vrith 
submarine  mines  in  their  ports  are  not  because  of  that  to  be  subject 
to  bombardment ;  it  provided  for  the  restriction  of  floating  mines  in 
war  time  where  dangerous  to  neutral  commerce.  It  composed  a  complete 
code  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  future  international  procedure,  a 
decided  step  away  from  mere  diplomacy  toward  an  effective  international 
court.  The  nations  completely  reversed  one  so-called  principle  of  inter- 
national law  by  agreeing  never  to  resort  to  arms  for  the  collection  of 
•contract  debts  due  from  a  nation  to  the  citizens  of  another,  without  first 
employing  every  possible  means  of  arbitration.  The  nations  relinquished 
much  of  their  old  theories  of  sovereignty  and  revealed  a  remarkable  and 
encouraging  belief  in  the  fundamental  American  political  ideal  of  a 
free  opportunity  for  each,  men  or  nation,  to  achieve  happiness  in  the 
service  of  an  advancing  democracy. 

The  question  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  was  not  upon  the  pro- 
gram of  the  conference  and  could  not,  therefore,  come  officially  before 
the  convention,  but  this  whole  question  was  the  object  of  most  careful 
study  and  it  is  still  being  investigated  with  great  seriousness  and 
thoroughness.  Thirty-five  of  the  nations,  representing  practically  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  the  world,  voted  for  a  general  treaty  of 
obligatory  arbitration.  It  is  of  no  insignificant  importance  that  the  duly 
accredited  representatives  of  nine-tenths  of  the  world 's  population 
should  stand  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  recurring  Hague  couferenees  constitute  in 
themselves  essentially  a  legislative  body.  As  we  have  seen,  the  judicial 
department  has  already  begun  to  emerge,  first  in  the  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  second  in  the  international  prize  court,  the  first  to  function 
in  time  of  peace,  the  latter  to  function  in  time  of  war.  Besides,  there 
is  the  international  court  of  arbitral  justice,  all  but  established. 

The  step  toward  an  international  executive  branch  of  government, 
because  of  the  power  of  international  public  opinion,  may  not  be  neces- 
sary. If  it  is,  our  present  extensive  navies  ought  to  make  such  a  step 
less   difficult  than  the  steps  which  have  already  been  taken. 

Thus  we  see  how  important  the  Second  Hague  Conference  really 
was.  The  measures  we  have  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  make  it  im- 
mortal. Especially  should  we  stress  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice.  The  conference  recognized,  with  Senator  Root,  that  the  great 
need  of  our  age  is  the  substitution  of  a  judicial  action  between  the 
nations  for  our  present  diplomatic  procedure.  Our  American  delegates 
at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  stood,  therefore,  for  this  high  court  of 
international  justice,  this  international  supreme  court,  with  the  thought 
that  it  should  meet  periodically  as  does  our  Supreme  Court.  This  mat- 
ter was  so  left  that  any  two  nations  can  meet  at  any  time,  organize  the 
court,  open  its  doors,  and  begin  the  business  of  an  international  supreme 
court.  It  has  been  the  policy,  however,  of  the  nations  to  wait  until  a 
sufficient  number  of  leading  powers  could  agree  upon  the  method  of 
selecting  the  judges.  Secretary  Knox  conceived  that  the  present  inter- 
national court  of  prize  might  be  extended  into  such  an  international 
court.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  such  a  court  will  yet  be 
successfully  launched.  In  my  humble  judgment,  the  establishment  of 
this  court  is  the  most  important  immediate  political  problem  before  the 
world,  because  it  is  the  most  important  single  feature  of  a  legitimate 
effective  substitute  for  international  war. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference  ranks  as  the  first  congress  of  practi- 
cally all  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  During  its  sessions,  the  most  deli- 
cate subjects  were  discussed  by  the  various  representatives  of  the 
nations,  often  with  spirit  and  feeling,  but  always  with  order  and  good 
will.  The  record  of  it  stands  there  on  the  pages  of  history,  an  attesta- 
tion of  the  sublime  victory  for  the  thoroughly  open  discussion.  It  re- 
veals the  possibilities  in  a  universal  parliament,  self -perpetuating,  and 
gives  to  the  world  a  reasonable  hope  in  the  ultimate  cessation  of  war. 
It  is  a  Avitness  to  no  quackery,  but  rather,  it  is  an  illustration  of  the 
true  grandeur  of  national  sincerity  at  its  best.  It  reveals  man,  seeing 
with  a  clearer  and  clearer  vision  that  loyalty  to  truth  and  justice  is  a 
more  excellent  patriotism  than  a  blind  obeisance  to  tribe,  or  place  or 
party.  It  encourages  us  to  believe  that  the  relations  existing  between 
nations  are  destined  to  become  as  the  relations  existing  between  men 
everywhere  under  the  law.  It  strengthens  us  in  the  faith  that  true 
patriotism  calls  for  deeds  of  daily  service  in  an  honorable,  sympathetic 
and  sacrificial  citizenship,  more  than  it  calls  for  seeking  the  bauble  repu- 
tation at  the  cannon's  mouth.  Man  will  yet  cease  to  bound  his  morals 
by  the  limits  of  man-created  political  entities. 
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Conclusion. 

The  world  pins  its  faith  to  an  international  legislature,  an  inter- 
national judiciary^  and  possibly  an  international  executive;  it  dares  to 
hope  for  a  true  parliament  of  man,  and  a  practical  federation  of  the 
world.  It  is  for  such  that  men  give  their  lives  to  the  peace  movement. 
It  is  for  such  that  peace  congresses  and  international  organizations  exist. 
It  is  for  such  that  the  believers  in  democracy,  with  its  principles  of 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  struggle  and  wait.  It  is  for  such  that 
we  have  international  law  associations  and  international  arbitrations. 
It  is  because  of  a  faith  in  such  that  Japan  fifty  years  ago  opened  her 
doors  to  the  modern  world,  that  democracy  now  raises  her  head  in  India, 
that  a  Persian  Shah  abdicates,  that  a  Turkish  Sultan  goes  to  prison,  that 
the  Manehus  of  China  retire,  that  Bulgarian  independence  is  declared, 
that  Turkey  is  cut  from  the  toes  of  Europe,  and  that  liberalism  thrives 
eve]:ywhere. 

The  financial  burdens  of  our  military  inheritance  will  be  lifted  as 
the  collective  judgments  of  human  groups  become  increasingly  clear. 
The  permeating  principle  of  life  pursues  its  constructive  upward  course. 
An  advancing  people  welcomes  every  institution  destined  to  supplant  the 
tottering  bulwarks  of  war. 

iliss  Sarah  Williams  sang  a  solo,  which  was  followed  by  an  encore. 

Announcements  were  then  made  by  the  Secretary,  after  which  a 
violin  solo  was  given  by  Mr.  Holden. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  final  session  on  Friday  morning, 
June  27,  in  the  Gymnasium  of  St.  John  's  College. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  27,  1913. 

President  Noble:  The  Association  will  please  come  to  order. 
Miss  Williams  and  Miss  Schaefer  will  favor  us  with  a  duet. 

President  Noble  :  We  will  now  have  the  reading  of  the  Minutes  by 
the  Secretary, 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Minutes  of  the  preceding  three 
meetings. 

President  Noble:  Is  there  any  business  to  be  brought  before  the 
Association  before  we  take  up  the  reports  of  the  various  Committees? 

Mr.  Melvin  then  made  the  following  remarks: 
Mr.  President: 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, I  announced  that  some  time  during  the  proceedings  I  would  ask 
the  i^rivilege  of  submitting  the  outline  of  a  law  which  would  cover  the 
points  made  in  my  address  regarding  the  minimum  and  maximum  sala- 
ries in  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  law  whicli  we 
have  in  Anne  Arundel  County  and  which  when  amended  as  to  salaries 
for  the  teachers  of  the  State  reads  as  follows: 
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CHAPTER  188,  1912. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  salaries  of  school  teachers  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland,  and  to  iDrovide  for  the  levy  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners of  said  county  of  the  funds  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  such  teachers. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Creueral  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
That  the  Board  of  County  School  Commissioners  of  Anne  Arundel 
County  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  regularly  employed  in  said 
county  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  September,  1912,  as  follows:  i*Lll 
white  teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Anne  Arun- 
del County  holding  a  first-class  teachers'  certificate  and  having  taught 
for  a  period  of  three  years  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  hundred  and  eiglity  dollars 
($480)  per  annum;  all  such  teachers  holding  a  first-class  certificate  and 
having  taught  in  any  of  the  public  schools  for  the  State  of  Maryland 
for  a  period  of  five  years  shall  receive  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars 
($500)  per  annum;  all  such  teachers  holding  a  first-class  teachers'  cer- 
tificate and  having  taught  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  for  a  period  of  eight  years  or  more,  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  per  annum;  all  such  teachers  holding  a 
second-class  teachers'  certificate  and  having  taught  in  any  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  a  period  of  five  years  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  ($480)  per  annum; 
and  all  such  teachers  holding  a  second-class  certificate  and  having  taught 
in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  a  period  of 
eight  years  or  more  shall  receive  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500) 
per  annum;  and  all  teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  jjublic  schools  of 
Anne  Arundel  County  shall  receive  a  salary  of  not  less  than  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars  nor  more  than  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum; 
provided,  however,  the  said  Board  of  County  School  Commissioners  of 
Anne  iirundel  County  shall  have  the  right  in  their  discretion  to  increase 
the  salary  of  the  principal  of  any  school  in  said  county  having  more 
than  three  assistants  beyond  the  amount  provided  in  the  above  schedule. 
And  the  said  Board  of  County  School  Commissioners  of  Anne  Arundel 
County  are  hereby  directed  and  required  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all 
teachers  employed  in  Anne  Arundel  County  monthly. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  at  their  annual  levy  term  in 
the  year  1912,  and  at  each  annual  levy  term  thereafter,  the  County 
School  Commissioners  of  Anne  Arundel  County  shall  levy  such  amount 
as  will  be  sufficient,  in  their  judgment,  together  with  the  revenue  received 
by  the  Board  of  County  School  Conunissioners  of  Anne  Arundel  County 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  said  teachers  as 
provided  in  this  Act,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
County  School  Commissioners  of  said  Anne  Arundel  County  to  furnish 
to  the  said  County  Commissioners  before  the  beginning  of  said  levy  a 
list  showing  the  names  of  all  teachers  employed,  the  school  where  em- 
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ployed  and  the  salary  to  be  paid  to  each,  to  assist  them  in  determining 
the  amount  to  be  levied  for  such  purpose;  which  said  amount  so  levied 
shall  be  paid  over  to  said  Board  of  County  School  Commissioners  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  in  equal  monthly  instalments  on  the  last  day  of 
each  month,  so  as  to  be  available  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  when  same  are  due.  And  it  i«  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  County  School  Commissioners  of  Anne  Arundel  County 
and  it  is  hereby  directed  and  required  to  approi^riate  from  and  set  aside 
out  of  the  monies  received  from  the  State  of  Maryland  in  quarterly 
distribution,  other  than  the  School  Book  Fund,  and  immediately  upon 
receipt  thereof  such  an  amount  as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  the 
amount  received  from  Anne  Arundel  County  under  this  Act,  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  all  the  teachers  in  full  as  provided  by  this  Act,  and  the 
amount  so  paid  over  to  said  Board  of  County  School  Commissioners  by 
the  treasurer  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  together  with  the  amount  appro- 
priated from  and  set  aside  out  of  each  quarterly  distribution  from  the 
State  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  kept  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
said  Board  of  School  Commissioners  as  a  separate  fund  from  all  other 
funds  received  by  him,  and  shall  be  devoted  to  no  other  purpose  or 
object  than  the  payment  of  the  salaries  provided  for  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Approved  April  8,  1912. 

The  following  amended  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Melvin  and 
seconded : 

' '  That  the  minimum  salary  of  all  teachers  shall  be  $480  per  year 
and  the  maximum  shall  not  be  less  than  $600  per  year,  and  that  all 
salaries  shall  be  paid  monthly." 

Mr.  Melvin  :  What  objection  can  there  be  to  the  teachers  of  Mary- 
land stating  what  they  think  their  salaries  ought  to  be.  Mr.  President, 
will  not  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland  listen  to  tliem  when 
they  say  what  they  want,  if  within  reasonable  limits.  I  see  no  impro- 
priety in  this  body  expressing  their  views  as  to  what  their  salary  ought 
to  be.  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  has  said  onlv  a  few 
nights  ago  that  the  State  of  Maryland  ought  to  pay  the  teachers  com- 
mensurately  with  the  value  of  their  services  and  they  have  the  right  to 
express  their  wishes  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  motion  was  put  before  the  Association  to  be  voted  upon  and 
received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

President  Noble:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association. 
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Annapolis,  Md.,  -June  27,  1913. 


To 


The  Maryland  State  Teachers '  Association. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  herewith  submit  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers '  Beading  Circle.  The  records  for 
the  year  1912-13  show  an  enroUment  of  one  thousand  and  eighty-two, 
the  largest  membership  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  distributed  as 
follows : 


Allegany     107 

Anne  Arundel    0 

Baltimore   County    0 

Calvert     0 

Caroline     81 

Carroll    33 

Cecil     109 

Charles    0 

Dorchester    50 

Frederick    30 

Garrett  ' 95 

Harford    24 

Total- 


Ploward    39 

Kent     73 

Montgomery    16 

Prince  George  's   7 

Queen  Anne  's   83 

St.   Mary 's    0 

Somerset     60 

Talbot     49 

Washington 33 

Wicomico    147 

Washington,   D.   C 1 

Worcester     45 

-1082. 


During  the  year  the  following  persons  have  had  one  year 's  course 
of  reading  and  have  been  awarded  certificates  by  the  Board  of  Managers : 

Course  of  1910-1911. 
M.  Lueetta  Sisk.  .   Caroline  County 
Bertha  E.  Cooper.  Wicomico  County 


Course  of  1911-1912. 
Baltimore  County. 
Amy  E.  Eead 

Caroline   County. 

Laura  Melvin 
G.  O.  Mudge 
Dora  ISToble 
Cecille  M.  Parks 
Nona  L.  Parks 
Myrtle  Patchett 
Mae  Price 
Mary  E.  Eaughley 
Caroline   P.   Eedden 
Elsie  Lee  Eoe 
M.  Elsie  Eoe 


Sadie  Allen 
Dorothy  Andrew 
A.  C.  Brower 
Ethel  P.  Cade 
Olivia  M.  Coffin 
Lelia  J.  Cox 
Lillie  E.  Doty 
Elizabeth  Dukes 
Hattie  Dukes 
Myrtle  M.  Dukes 
Louise  Fleetwood 
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Mary  Fleetwood 

Mary  Moore  Garey 

Pauline  Goslee 

S.  Grace  Greenlee 

Arthur  L.  Greenwood 

Ella  Harrison 

M.  Louise  Higgins 

Hettie  Horsey 

J.  Walter  Huffington 

Mabel  Knotts 

Charlotte  E.  Cann 


Lina  Bridges 
Sadie  B.  Bridges 
M.  Ethel  Cooper 

Rowie  Baus 
Addie  K.  Bennett 
Myra  E.  Bennett 
MoUie  E.  Betts 
Lulu  Bounds 
May  Brittingham 
Maude  Brown 
Katherine  Bussells 
Sallie  J.   Clash 
Clara  M.  Culver 
Mattie  F,  Culver 
L.  Katherine  Darby 
L.  Cora  Gilliss 
Viola  Goslee 
May  Hamblin 
Grace  Harrington 
Mamie  Hastings 
Mary  C.  Hill 
Gertrude  Killiam 
Alice  Morris 
Edna  Morris 
Ida  Morris 
Inez  Morris 


Olivia  P.  Roe 
Ellen  B.  Ruby 
Susan  W.  Saulsbury 
Margaret  Screen 
Bertha  S.  Shull 
Inez  A.  Sinclair 
Ursula  Slaughter 
Virgie  A.  Williams 
Lola  M.  WiUoughby 
Addie  L.  Wilson 

Cecil  County. 

Ella  Cann 

Prances  Cleaves 

Dorchester  County. 

Ethel  Tubman 

Kent  County. 

Mary  J.  Vansant 

Talbot  County. 

Bessie  A.   Gretzinger 
Mary  E,  Wood 

Wicomico  County. 

Mamie  Moi'ris 
Blanche  Owens 
Edna  Owens 
Mattie  E.  Parker 
Pearl  Phillips 
Alice  Pollitt 
Ruth  Powell 
Amy  Grace  Robertson 
Edith  Shockley 
Belle  Jackson  Smith 
Eva  Allen  Smith 
Mary  Cooper  Smitn 
Nancy  Hooper  Smith 
Ida  M.  Taylor 
Alice  Toadvine 
Mary  E.  Toadvine 
Thomas  H.  Truitt 
Nina  Venables 
Julia  N.  Waller 
A.  Edna  Windsor 
Mattie  E.  Windsor 
Eva  Wright 
Lulu  E.  Wright 
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Testimonials  Awarded. 

The  following  persons  having  completed  a  three  years  course  of 
reading,  and  having  met  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  have 
been  awarded  a  Testimonial  Diploma: 

Elizabeth   S.  Dukes Caroline  County 

Hattie  Dukes    Caroline  County 

Myrtle  M.  Dukes Caroline  County 

Pauline  K.  Goslee Caroline  County 

Caroline  P.  Eedden Caroline  County 

Susan  W.   Saulsbury Caroline  County 

Addie  L.  Wilson Caroline  County 

EUa  Cann Cecil  County 

Helen  Davidson Cecil  County 

Frances  Cleaves Cecil  County 

Charlotte    E.    Cann Cecil  County 

Lina   Bridges Talbot  County 

M.  Ethel  Cooper Talbot  County 

Bessie   A.   Gretzinger Talbot  County 

Sallie   J.    Clash Wicomico  County 

Blanche    Owens Wicomico  County 

Ruth  Powell Wicomico  County 

Mary  Cooper  Smith Wicomico  County 

Thomas  H.  Truitt Wicomico  County 

Reading  Course  for  1913-1914. 

The  Board  of  Managers  has  selected  the  following  books  for  the 
course  of  1913-1914: 

Pedagogy — ' '  What  Children  Study  and  Why, ' ''  by  Gilbert,  published 
by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  In  connection  with  this  book,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent with  the  co-operation  of  the  County  Superintendents,  has  planned 
for  the  teachers  an  intensive  study  of  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

History — ' '  The  Colonial  Period, ' '  by  Andrews,  published  by  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  and  Jacob 's  ' '  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery, ' '  published 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  With  this  course  the  Board  recommends  the 
atlases  in  the  ' '  Everyman ' '  Series,  published  by  E.  P.  Button  and  Co., 
New  York, 

English — Gwynn  's  ' '  Masters  of  English  Literature, ' '  published  by 
Maemillan  Co. 

Science — ^Gillette  's  * '  Constructive  Rural  Sociology, ' '  published  by 
Sturgis,  Walton  and  Oo. 

Themes. 

All  themes  are  to  be  handed  in  not  later  than  September  1st.  The 
Secretary  will  return  rejected  themes  to  the  writer  by  November  1st  to 
be  re-written  if  the  writer  so  desires.  All  themes  will  be  returned  to 
the  writer  by  December  1st. 
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During  the  year  the  Beading  Circle  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
the  following  officers: 

Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  ex  officio,  Chairman,  Annapolis. 

Miss  S.  E.  Eiehmond,  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Gambrill,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  B.  K.  Purdum,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Miss  M.  M.  Eobinson,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Murphy^  Principal  Franklin  High  School,  Eeisteratown, 
Md. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Noble,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denton, 
Md. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Orem,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baston,  Md. 

Miss  M.  W.  Tarr,  Secretary,  Maryland  State  Normal  School, 
Baltimore. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  held  April  17,  1913,  the 
Auditing  Committee  reported  that  it  had  examined  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  for  the  period  beginning  July  13,  1911,  and  ending  April  17, 
1913,  and  found  the  same  correct.  The  receipts,  disbursements,  and 
balances  are  as  follows: 

1911. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  13 $688.53 

Eeceipts,  July  13-September  1,  1912 198.02 

$886.55 
Disbursements,  .luly  13,  1911 -September  1,  1912 $130.42 

Balance $756.13 

1912 

Balance  on  hand,  September  1,  1912 $756.13 

Eeceipts,  September   1,   1912-April   17,   1913 180.00 

Total $936.13 

Disbursements,  September  1,  1912-April  17,  1913 150.18 

Balance  on  hand,  April  17,  1913 $785.95 


SAEAH  E.  EICHMOND, 
B.  K.  PUEDUM, 

Auditing  Committee. 

Since  the  above  report  was  submitted  the  Treasurer  has  entered 
additional  receipts  and  disbursements,  bringing  the  present  balance  on 
hand  up  to  $853.60. 
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As  the  terms  of  three  members  expire  at  this  time — those  of  Miss 
Robinson,  Miss  Tarr  and  Mr.  Gambrill,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Association 
to  appoint  their  successors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  W.  TARR. 

Secretary. 

Presidext  Noble:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers"  Reading  Circle  be  ac- 
cepted, which  received  a  unanimous  vote. 

President  Noble:  We  Tdll  now  have  the  Legislative  Committee 
report  by  Dr.  Stephens. 

Dr.  Stephexs  :  There  has  been  no  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee since  the  last  legislative  session,  and  there  has  been  no  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  since  a  year  ago.  There  will  be  a  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  before  we  meet  again,  and  it  is  necessary  to  formulate  some- 
thing to  present  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Committee  is 
willing  to  work  to  get  for  you  what  you  reasonably  want,  and  we  want 
you  to  express  what  you  want,  and  while  I  have  not  heard  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well,  as 
has  been  done  with  regard  to  the  question  of  salaries  to  give  some  expres- 
sion on  those  points  which  you  feel  ought  to  be  crystallized  in  the  law 
of  1914. 

I  believe  the  Committee  will  be  in  sympathy  with  the  resolution  per- 
taining to  teachers"  salaries — the  maximum  is  not  too  high.  Tou  know 
very  well  that  the  body  of  legislators  undisturbed  will  do  nothing.  Tou 
must  realize  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  decent  salary  law  upon  our  statute 
books,  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  Legislative  Committee  to  frame 
such  a  bill  but  it  is  important  that  the  teachers  see  that  the  bill  ia 
passed.  The  Legislative  Committee  alone  cannot  do  that.  If  we  can 
but  renew  the  energy  which  we  put  into  the  fight  of  1904,  if  m  some 
way  we  can  crystallize  the  sympathy  of  the  General  Assembly  as  we 
did  in  that  year,  I  am  sure  the  Legislature  would  be  as  responsive  to  what 
we  ask  now  as  it  was  then.  I  notice  that  the  press  is  very  generous  in 
heaping  upon  us  its  praises  in  summer,  and  I  have  also  noticed  that 
those  editors  while  the  Legislature  is  in  session  always  seem  to  be  on  a 
vacation.  We  rarely  have  anything  in  our  favor  when  it  comes  to  an 
increase  of  the  State  taxes,  and  while  some  of  our  leaders  go  upon  the 
platform,  and  in  addressing  teachers  are  very  demonstrative  as  to  what 
they  feel,  somehow  when  they  come  off  the  platform  and  come  under  the 
influence  of  their  county  constituents  for  a  low  tax  rate,  they  quite  forget 
the  promises  they  have  made  in  your  presence.  We  must  keep  this 
question  jirominently  before  our  Legislature.  So  we  cannot  begin  to 
organize  too  soon  so  as  to  present  our  case  to  the  men  who  go  to  the 
primaries.  See  how  they  feel  on  the  question  of  larger  school  revenues. 
If  they  do  not  feel  for  us  before  they  are  nominated  and  elected,  they 
are  very  hard  to  reach  after  the  election  is  over. 
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Dr.  Blaekistone,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  has  sug- 
gested a  nation-wide  campaign  to  improve  school  conditions.  We  are 
trying  to  have  Dr.  Blaekistone  begin  that  campaign  in  Maryland  and 
begin  it  right  away.  I  would  like  for  you  to  determine  whether  or  not 
you  would  like  to  have  a  public  school  meeting  in  your  county.  We 
would  like  to  hold  one  in  every  county  and  begin  with  that  meeting  as  a 
central  organization,  so  it  can  have  its  force  in  every  school  district  of 
the  country.  Not  alone  for  our  own  protection  and  advancement,  but  to 
bring  about  a  better  relation  between  the  home  and  the  school. 

The  Legislative  Committee  is,  I  think,  in  sympathy  with  having  all 
the  counties  adopt  a  Compulsory  School  Attendance  law.  I  think  if  those 
superintendents  would  speak  this  moi-ning  from  the  counties  where  this 
has  been  tried  during  the  year,  they  could  inform  us  of  results  that  are 
highly  pleasing,  and  no  one  has  been  put  in  jail  either.  The  counties  of 
Maryland,  with  a  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  will  improve  very 
noticeably  in  the  tests  which  are  applied  in  determining  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  system.  It  seems  to  me  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  make  the 
law  mandatory  rather  than  leaving  it  optional  with  the  county  schools. 
The  schools  are  open  to  receive  all  these  boys  and  girls,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  come. 

There  is  one  point  I  should  like  the  assistant  teachers  to  think  about, 
and  it  is  coming  before  the  Legislature.  I  believe  the  Legislature  is 
not  quite  certain  as  to  the  place  of  the  assistant  school  teacher  in  our 
system.  Many  years  ago  their  tenure  was  very  uncertain.  Sometimes 
the  attendance  would  justify  an  assistant  and  sometimes  not,  and  some- 
times during  the  year  that  assistant  would  be  dropped,  but  now  the 
assistant  is  just  as  much  a  fixture  in  our  public  school  system  as  is  the 
principal,  and  there  can  be  no  reason,  inasmuch  as  the  assistant  is  also 
a  teacher  that  she  should  not  have  the  same  protection  in  the  security 
of  her  position  as  any  other  teacher  in  that  system,  and  if  the  Ijegisla- 
ture  can  idealize  that  it  is  not  a  movable  or  portable  affair  it  seems  to 
me  they  will  extend  to  you  the  same  recognition  and  protection  that  they 
now  give  to  the  principals  of  our  schools. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  that  we  brought  up  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  which  were  not  incorporated  into  law.  This  Associa- 
tion can  do  very  much  as  to  stimulating  public  opinion  on  these  points, 
and  if  there  are  any  questions  which  you  feel  ought  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  it  would  be  well  to  mention  them  here 
and  get  the  sentiments  of  the  Association. 

President  Noble  :  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  now  be  read  by 
the  Secretary. 
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President  Noble:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Auditing 
Committee. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

June  27,  1913. 
The  Members  of  the  State  Association: 

We,  the  Auditing  Committee,  beg  leave  to  report  having  carefully 
gone  over  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Rozell  Berryman,  Treasurer  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, find  them  to  be  correct. 

The  splendid  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Berryman  are 
kept  is  worthy  of  special  mention  and  the  commendation  of  this 
Committee. 

Signed    B.  J.  GRIMES, 

JOHN  T.  BRUEHL, 

Committee. 

Upon  motion  duly  moved  and  seconded,  this  report  was  accepted. 

President  Noble:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Educational  Progress. 

This  report  was  not  in  readiness. 

President  Noble:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  read  by  the  Chairman,  Superintendent  Nicholas  Orem. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Annapolis,  June  27,  1913. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God  in  His  wise  Providence  to  remove  from, 
our  midst  our  friends  and  co-workers.  Prof.  S.  M.  Young,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Frederick  County,  and  Prof.  R.  M.  Browning,  of  Balti- 
more City;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  their  death  the  Association  has  sustained  a  loss 
of  two  of  its  most  valuable  members,  and  that  while  we  greatly  deplore 
their  loss,  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  Him  who  doeth  all 
things  well,  and  that  the  Association  extend_  to  the  families  of  the 
deceased  its  sincere  expression  of  sympathy ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  families  of 
the  deceased. 

Whereas,  This  Association  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  serious 
illness  of  one  of  its  most  valued  members,  Superintendent  Charles  T. 
Wright  of  Harford  County;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  convey  to  him,  through  the  Secretary,  our  earnest 
hope  that  he  may  be  speedily  restored  to  complete  health. 

Whereas,  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Fund  has  served  a  good  and 
useful  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  the  weak  points  in  the  school 
systems  of  the  various  States;  and 
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Whereas,  The  principal  points  of  inefficiency  evidenced  by  that 
investigation  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  Maryland  are  directly  trace- 
able to  the  fact  that  in  this  State  the  funds  supplied  for  conducting  its 
schools  is  relatively  low;  be  it 

Resolved,  Therefore,  that  we  go  on  record  in  our  belief  that  many 
of  these  weaknesses  can  easily  be  remedied  if  the  State  and  the  county 
authorities  will  levy  for  school  purposes  an  amount  of  money  that  will 
compare  favorably  mth  that  furnished  in  other  States  for  this  purpose. 

Whereas,  The  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Law  enacted  by  the 
last  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  has  been  a  success  in  those  counties 
in  which  it  has  been  applied;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  is  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  future  citizenship  of  the  State;  be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  we  give  this  law  our  full  and  complete  endorsement 
and  that  we  urge  upon  the  several  School  Boards  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land the  necessity  for  adopting  it  in  those  counties  in  which  it  has  not 
yet  been  enforced. 

Whereas,  This,  the  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  has  been  a  delightful  success;  and 

Whereas,  This  success  has  in  a  large  measure  been  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  several  speakers  on  the  program  and  to  the  hospitality  and 
kindness  of  the  people  of  Annapolis  and  the  several  civic  organizations 
therein;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  these  good  peoj^le  for  inviting 
us  to  this  delightful  and  historic  city;  to  the  Annapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  has  shown  an  unusual  interest  in  our  comfort;  to  the 
Women's  Civic  League  for  their  interest  in  our  pleasure;  to  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  use  of  its  assembly  room;  to  St. 
John's  College  for  the  liberal  use  of  all  of  its  buildings;  to  the  Eastern 
Shore  Development  and  Steamship  Company  for  the  pleasant  trip  on  the 
bay;  to  the  management  of  Carvel  Hall  for  its  uniform  courtesies;  to 
the  Remington  Typewriter  Company;  the  Dulany-Vernay  Company,  and 
the  Maryland  Medical  and  Chriurgical  Faculty  for  their  interesting 
exhibits — to  all  of  these  and  to  others  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
making  our  stay  in  this  hospitable  city  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  recollec- 
tion, we  extend  our  sincere  thanks  for  these  and  all  other  courtesies. 

To  the  various  speakers  at  our  general  meetings,  including  Hon. 
Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough,  Governor  of  Maryland,  whose  attitude  toward 
the  proposed  State  University  and  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools 
of  the  State,  we  heartily  endorse;  Dr.  Thomas  Pell,  President  of  St. 
John's  College;  Honorable  George  T.  Melvin,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  Dr.. 
A.  Duncan  Yocum,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Thomas  S. 
Baker,  Director  of  Tome  School  for  Boys;  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Call,  of  the 
American  Peace  League;  our  own  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  M.  Bates 
Stephens;  and  to  all  of  those  participating  in  our  sectional  meetings,  of 
whom  we  would  mention  especially  Dr.  Edward  Buchner,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  Mr.  David  E.  AYeglein,  Principal  of  the  Western  High 
School,  Baltimore;   0.  H.  Benson,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
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Agriculture;  F.  B.  Jenks,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edueatiou; 
Prof.  A.  J.  Lathan,  of  the  Teachers'  College  of  New  York  City,  and  to 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Zimmerman,  Prof.  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sehaefer,  Miss  Sarah  Williams,  Mr.  Walter  Wilkinson,  Mr.  C.  C.  Clemson, 
and  Mr.  Herman  Holden,  who  have  added  to  our  musical  program,  and 
to  all  others  who  took  part  in  our  program,  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks 
and  apijreciation  for  the  profit,  pleasure  and  inspiration  thereby  received. 
Finally,  for  the  arrangement  of  this  splendid  program  we  would 
not  be  unmindful  of  our  active  Executive  Committee  and  especially  of 
our  efficient  retiring  President,  Prof.  James  B.  Noble,  for  his  faithful 
and  successful  efforts  in  making  this  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
profitable  meetings  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Signed      NICHOLAS  OREM,  Chairman, 
CHARLES  H.  KOLB, 

ANNIE  E.  JOHNSTON, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

It  was  duly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  be  accepted,  and  this  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

President  Noble  :  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  election  of  ofificers. 
We  are  called  upon  to  elect  the  following- — President,  Second  Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  one  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  first  in  order  will  be  the  election  of  the  President.  The 
nominations  for  President  are  now  in  order. 

Miss  Johnson:  I  move  that  Mr.  Woodland  C.  Phillips  be  nomi- 
nated for  President  of  the  Association. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond. 

Mr.  R.  Bradley  Jones:  Recognizing  as  I  do  the  importance  of 
securing  the  best  and  most  available  material  for  the  office  of  President, 
I  rise  to  nominate  one  whom  I  think,  and  many  others  think,  is  eminently 
qualified  to  fill  the  position.  The  gentleman  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
men  connected  with  the  public  school  system  of  our  State,  and  besides  he 
possesses  that  rare  executive  ability,  which  to  my  mind  is  a  necessary 
pre-requisite  of  one  aspiring  to  fill  such  a  high  position.  As  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction^  his  efficiency  can  plainly  be  seen,  and  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  great  forward  movement  w^hich  is  seen  in  the 
schools  and  county  over  which  he  presides  as  Superintendent.  This  gen- 
tleman whose  name  I  shall  present  is  a  big  man  in  tM'O  ways  especially — 
he  is  big  intellectually  and  he  is  big  physically — and  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  fill  the  chair  from  arm  to  arm.  I,  therefore,  nominate  Dr.  Samuel 
Garner,  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  as  President  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Arthur  Smith  :  I  remember  the  time  when  Mr.  Phillips  would 
have  won  out  easily,  but  retired  in  favor  of  the  late  George  Biddle  of 
Cecil  County.  That  retirement  made  a  noble  impression  upon  our  mind. 
Mr.  Ilullips  had  then  been  in  the  schools  of  Howard  County  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.     It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  not  to  be  local  influence 
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brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  any  one  candidate,  for  it  will  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Association  in  future  years.  It 
will  mean  simply  that  we  will  have  to  carry  the  Association  to  some 
obscure  place  which  is  not  large  enough  for  local  influence  to  be  brought 
to  bear,  and  many  towns  will  thus  be  excluded  as  the  place  of  meeting. 
I  have  no  feeling  against  the  other  gentleman  who  has  been  proposed  this 
morning,  but  I  believe,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  that 
Woodland  C.  Phillips  is  the  logical  candidate,  and  I  take  pleasure  from 
Allegany  County  in  seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Orem  :  I  do  not  come  here  as  a  representative  of  the 
best  portion  of  the  State,  but  I  live  in  the  best  portion  of  the  State, 
and  represent  a  part  of  that  best  portion,  and  I  can  speak  for  a  part 
of  that  best  portion.  Many  of  our  teachers  left  on  the  evening  train, 
thinking  that  the  intellectual  feast  was  over  and  their  presence  was  not 
needed  for  any  other  puri>ose;  but  on  behalf  of  that  best  portion  of  the 
State,  I  want  to  second  the  nomination  of  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  a  man  Avho  is  uniform  in  his  courtesies,  a  man  who  has 
put  forth  efforts  long  and  persistent  for  good  schools  in  this  State.  I 
therefore  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  seconding  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Woodland  C.  Phillips  of  Howard  County. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  I  have  the  greatest  honor  and  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man who  has  been  placed  in  nomination  from  this  county  for  the  high 
office  of  President  of  this  Association.  I,  however,  would  not  be  true  to 
myself  or  true  to  my  county,  if  I  should  fail  to  second  the  nomination  of 
Woodland  C.  Phillips  of  Howard  County  for  the  office  of  President  of 
our  Association. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  the  kindly  and  courteous  act  of 
Mr.  Phillips  at  Braddoek  Heights,  when  he  stepped  aside  in  order  that 
Mr.  George  Biddle  of  Cecil  County  might  be  elected.  Mr.  Phillips  upon 
that  occasion  was  in  line  for  the  Presidency  of  our  Association.  It  was 
suggested  that  Mr.  Biddle  was  in  poor  health,  that  he  might  not  live  much 
longer,  and  had  done  much  for  our  Association,  and  Mr.  Phillips  with- 
drew in  Mr.  Biddle 's  favor.  Mr.  Biddle  was  placed  in  nomination  and 
elected,  and  as  you  remember  did  not  live  long  enough  to  preside  over  the' 
following  convention;  but  all  of  you  that  were  present  upon  that  occasion 
remember  the  pleasure  that  it  was  to  Mr.  Biddle  as  he  came  forward  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  to  accept  the  Presidency.  I,  therefore,  on  account  of 
that  action  and  on  account  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  for  this- 
Association  by  Mr.  Phillips,  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Phillips  for  President  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Olin  Eice  moved  that  the  nominations  be  closed,  which  was. 
seconded,  and  the  motion  unanimously  carried. 

President  Noble:     I  appoint  as  tellers  Mr.  Bruehl  and  Mr.  Smith. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  votes  were  reported  for  Mr.  Phillips  and 
ninety-four  votes  for  Dr.  Garner. 

Dr.  Garner  moved  that  the  vote  be  made  unanimous,  which  was  duly 
seconded,  and  unanimously  voted  upon. 
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Miss  Eichmokd  :  Mr.  Garner  has  done  the  nice  thing,  the  courteous 
thing,  and  the  ijarlianientary  thing  in  making  the  motion  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Phillips  be  made  unanimous.  Mr.  Phillips  has  shown  that 
he  has  not  preferred  self  to  the  interests  of  the  Association  when  he 
stepped  aside  so  nicely  two  years  ago  and  even  a  year  ago. 

I  am  sure  that  every  member  here  feels  under  obligations  to 
Mr.  Garner  for  the  beautiful  way  in  which  he  has  assisted  in  entertaining 
us  and  doing  everything  for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  Associa- 
tion. I  know  of  no  more  proper  thing  to  do  than  we  should  take  a  stand- 
ing vote  for  Dr.  Garner's  services,  and  assure  Dr.  Garner  that  he  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  future. 

President  Noble:  The  nominations  for  Second  Vice-President  are 
now  in  order. 

Mr.  Kolb:  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz,  of  the  Baltimore  City  College, 
is  well  kno\rn  to  us  and  has  endeared  himself  to  all  of  us.  I,  therefore, 
nominate  him  as  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

This  motion  was  seconded. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed, 
vrhich  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Charles  F.  Raddatz  as  Second 
Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

President  Noble:     The  nominations  for  Secretary  are  now  in  order. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell  be  nominated 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell  was  unanimously  elected  as  Secretary  of  the 
Association. 

President  Noble  :     The  nominations  for  Treasurer  are  now  in  order. 

Dr.  Stephens  nominated  Dr.  Rozell  Berryman,  which  motion  was 
seconded. 

Mr.  Olin  Rice  moved  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  Dr.  Berryman  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

President  Noble:  It  is  necessary  that  we  nominate  one  memDer  on 
the  Executive  Committee  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bruff,  and 
nominations  for  this  member  are  now  in  order. 

Miss  Richmond:  There  is  a  member  of  this  Association  who  at- 
tends every  session,  and  who  has  promoted  the  best  interests  of  education 
in  his  county,  a  man  who  sees  that  his  teachers  progress  and  progress  in 
the  right  way,  a  man  that  has  on  the  Reading  Circle,  I  think,  every 
teacher  in  his  own  county.  The  Eastern  Shore  is  not  represented  so 
far  in  our  Executive  Committee.  The  probability  is  that  we  will  meet 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  next  year,  and  we  need  a  member  there.  I  take 
great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  nominating  Mr.  William  J.  Holloway  of 
Wicomico  County,  as  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

This  motion  was  seconded. 


•WOODLAND    C.    PHILLIPS, 
President-Elect 
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Mr.  Kolb:  I  have  a  gentleman  in  mind  who  I  believe  is  the  man 
for  the  i>osition,  a  man  who  will  be  as  good  as  Dr.  Holloway,  a  man  who 
has  shown  his  capability  in  the  High  School  Association,  and  who  is  at 
present  President  of  that  Association.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  nomi- 
nating Mr.  Olin  Eice,  of  Frostburg. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

President  Noble:  All  members  in  favor  of  Mr.  Holloway  will 
please  rise. 

One  hundred  ajid  fifty-six  votes  were  reported  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Holloway. 

Mr.  Noble:     All  members  in  favor  of  Mr.  Eice  will  please  rise. 

Forty-five  votes  were  reported  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rice. 

Mb.  Noble:  Mr.  Holloway  having  received  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  votes  and  Mr.  Eice  forty-five  votes,  Mr.  Holloway  is  elected  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Eice  and  unanimously  carried  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Holloway  be  made  unanimous. 

Mr.  Noble:  Before  we  adjourn,  according  to  the  Constitution,  we 
must  present  the  newly-elected  President.  I,  therefore,  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you,  Mr.  Woodland  C.  Phillips,  the  newly-elected  President 
of  the  Association. 

ME.  WOODLAND  C.  PHILLIPS'  ADDEESS. 

Members  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  truly  thankful  for  the  high  honor  done  me  in  thus  selecting  me 
as  President  of  tlie  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association.  Words  are 
inadequate  to  express  my  feeling  of  appreciation  for  your  kind  act.  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  with  the  co-operation  of  our  capable  and  out- 
going President,  and  also  the  capable  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, we  shall  do  our  best  to  promote  the  very  best  interests  of  this 
Association. 

It  is  a  worthy  ambition  to  be  President  of  this  Association,  and  I 
assure  you  honor  will  come  to  those  who  wait.  I  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence. I  have  waited  two  years,  but  my  friends  have  rallied  around  me 
like  only  friends  can  do,  and  I  want  to  say  to  all  candidates  who  aspire 
to  this  honor,  you  will  in  due  time  receive  the  recognition  due  you;  and  I 
appreciate  more  than  I  can  express  the  courteous  manner  in  which  Dr. 
G-arner  so  courteously  moved  that  my  nomination  be  made  unanimous, 
and  the  courteous  way  in  which  he  congratulated  me. 

I  have  the  kindest  feeling  for  him  and  for  all  the  members  of  Anne 
Arundel  County.  I  happen  to  know  many  teachers  of  Anne  Arundel 
County  and  they  have  a  wai-m  place  in  my  heart,  as  well  as  you  other 
young  men  who  so  kindly  seconded  my  nomination,  and  that  young  rising- 
superintendent  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland — that  place  that  I 
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delight  to  speak  of  so  favorably  because  I  am  an  Eastern  Shoreman 
myself — he  in  due  time  will  receive  the  recognition  which  he  deserves, 
and  I  hope  that  you  all  v^ill  have  this  honor  some  day.  For  it  is  an 
honor  to  preside  over  the  Maryland  State  Teachers '  Association. 

When  I  look  into  the  faces  of  these  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  compose  this  Association,  I  feel  it  is  an  honor  of  no  mean  degree. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  co-operation,  your  vote,  and  the 
honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 

Me.  Xoble:  If  there  is  no  further  business,  I  will  declare  the 
forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers '  AssociatioiL 
adjourned,  sine  die. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 


The  records  for   1913  show  an  enrollment  of   785,  the  membership 
being  distributed  as  follows: 


Allegany    County 55 

Anne  Arundel  County 207 

Baltimore  City 46 

Baltimore  County 25* 

Calvert  County 6 

Caroline  County 16 

Carroll  County 25 

Cecil  County 45 

Dorchester  County 37 

Frederick  County 47 

Harford  County 11 

Howard   County 10 

Kent  County   6 


Maryland    State    Normal IS 

Montgomery   County 118 

Queen  Anne 's  County 14 

Prince  George 's  County 7 

Somerset    County 8 

State  Board  of  Education. ...  10 

St.  Mary's  County 1 

Talbot  County  23 

Washington  County 29 

Wicomico    County 6 

Worcester    County 7 

General  List 8 

Total 785 
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aryland  State  Teachers'  Association 


MEMBERS  FOR    1914 


Allegany  County. 


1.  Lena    Gertrude   Holing,    Cum-         30. 

berland. 

2.  Nellie  Viola  Boward,  Cumber-         31. 

land. 

3.  Williet  Fletcher  Houek,  Cum-         32. 

berland. 

4.  Ina  K.   Spitzman,   Frostburg.         33. 

5.  Ella   Thomas,   Frostburg. 

6.  Agnes  Carroll,  Cumberland.  34. 

7.  William  M.  Tinker,  48  Wash- 

ing-ton   St.,   Cumberland.  35. 

8.  Mary  Walsh,   Lonaconing.  36. 

9.  Lizzie  Myers,  Lonaconing.  37. 
10.  Margaret    A.     Rowe,     Cumber-    . 

land.  38. 

11.  Lillian      Compton,      Cumber-         39. 

land.  40. 

12.  F.  A.  Wolfhope,  Cumberland. 

13.  Ingham  Lord,  Cumberland.  41. 

14.  Marguerite     Martz,     Cumber- 

land. 42. 

15.  J.  J.  Tipton,  Cumberland. 

16.  R.  F.  Chaney,  Frostburg.  48. 

17.  Lillie   Aspinall,   Frostburg. 

18.  Isabel     C.     Ireland,     Cumber-         44. 

land. 

19.  Anna   Hanson,   Frostburg.  45. 

20.  Stella  Hosken,  Frostburg.  46. 

21.  Agatha  Dorsey,  Midland.  47. 

22.  Ida  Close,  Midland.  48, 

23.  Margaret   Dorsey,  Midland.  49. 

24.  Honora  Birmingham,   Barton.         50. 

25.  Sarah   Curran,   Westernport.  51. 

26.  Jennie  Penman,  Westernport.         52. 

27.  Hazel  Oder,  Frostburg.  53. 

28.  Lillie  Neff,  Frostburg. 

29.  Grace      Malamphy,      Cumber-         54. 

land. 


Nellie  Powell,  4  Mt.  Pleasant 
St.,  Frostburg. 

Nan  Jeffries,  115  Maple  St., 
Frostburg. 

John  Stokes,  1  Main  St., 
Frostburg. 

Loretta  Seiforth,  246  E. 
Union  St.,.  Frostburg. 

Lillie  Wasmuth,  104  Omiond 
St.,  Frostburg. 

Nora  Geary,  Lonaconing. 

Agnes  Kiddy,  Lonaconing. 

Margaret  Hepburn,  Lonacon- 
ing. 

A.  F.  Smith,  Lonaconing. 

Isabel   Screen,   Lonaconing. 

John  E.  Edwards,  Cumber- 
land. 

Lulu  Seifarth,  246  E.  Main 
St.,  Frostburg. 

Aggie  T.  Davis,  37  Broadway, 
Frostburg. 

Grace  H.  Dando,  97  Hill  St., 
Frostburg. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Rank,  142  E. 
Loo  St.,  Frostburg. 

0.  H.  Bruce,  Westernport. 

A.  C.  Willison,  Cumberland. 

M.  McCullough,  Frostburg. 

Alice  Bielaski,   Cumberland. 

M.  P.  O'Rourke,  Cumberland. 

Samuel  A.  Baer,  Frostburg. 

Nellie  Raley,  Frostburg. 

Olin  R.  Rice,  Frostburg. 

Ira  B.  Bush,  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va. 

Edward  F.  Webb,  Frostburg. 
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Anne  Aeundel  County. 


1.  Mary  Wheatley,  Galloways.  41. 

2.  Annie  Glover,  Galloways.  42. 

3.  Lila  V.  Brown,  Bayard.  43. 

4.  R,  B.  Jones,  Davidsonville.  44. 

5.  Ida    B.    Bassford,    Davidson-  45. 

ville.  46. 

6.  S.  Kolb,  West  River.  47. 

7.  Elsie  Israel,  Harwood.  48. 

8.  B.  Parrott,  South  River.  49. 

9.  Lillian  Carr,  Mayo.      '  50. 
10  Isobel  Harvey,  Mayo.  51. 

11.  Ida  B.  Woodfield,  Mayo.  52. 

12.  Lula  W.  Hunt,  Edgewater.  53. 

13.  Maude   Fisher,    Davidsonville.  54. 

14.  Jessie  B.  Suit,  Davidsonville. 

15.  Lillian    Worthington,    Water-  55. 

bury,  R.  F.  D. 

16.  Edythe  Jones,  Parole.  56. 

17.  Annie      Dodson,      Annapolis,  57. 

R.  F.  D.  58. 

18.  Mary  Carr,  Westerfield.  59. 

19.  N.  P.  Linthieum,  Gambrills.  60. 

20.  Nancy  Hopkins,  Gambrills.  61. 

21.  Hedwig    Schaefer,   Annapolis.  62. 

22.  Mrs.  R.  Parsons,  Millersville.  63. 

23.  Lillian  Baker,  Annapolis.  64. 

24.  Ruth  Claude,  Annapolis.  65. 

25.  Marie  Gantt,  Annapolis.  66. 

26.  M.  Linthieum,  Annapolis.  67. 

27.  Marguerite  Linthieum,  Anna- 

polis. 68. 

28.  Ethel  McCarty,  Annapolis.  69. 

29.  Ethel  Vansant,  Annapolis.  70. 

30.  R.   M.   Worthington,  Annapo-  71. 

lis.  72. 

31.  Mildred    Tisdale,    Annapolis.  73. 

32.  Miriam    Feldmeyer,    Annapo-  74. 

lis.  75. 

33.  Frances  Paca,  Annapolis.  76. 

34.  Ruth  Feldmeyer,  Annapolis.  77. 

35.  Leah  Fellows,  Wiaterbury. 

36.  M.  A.  Joyce,  Glen  Burnie.  78. 

37.  Lucj"  CoUinsou,  Glen  Burnie. 

38.  Laura  Robinson,  Robinson.  79. 

39.  Margaret   Claude,   Annapolis.  80. 

40.  May  Carson,  Marley.  81. 


Eleanor  Higgins,  Elvatou. 

Ruby  Duval,  Elvaton. 

Roberta  Lyons,  Elvaton. 

Marie  Welsh,  Lake  Shore. 

Edith  Moss,   Annapolis. 

Lillian  Shepherd,  Robinson. 

Sadie  Rice,  Arnolds. 

Elsie  Meade,  Arnolds. 

Lillian  Amoss,  St.  Margarets. 

Nancy  Ridout,  St.  Margarets. 

Alice  Gantt,   Annapolis. 

Carrie  Morgan,  Benfield. 

Estella  Rice,  Benfield. 

Helen  Arnold,  South  Balti- 
more. 

Amy  Hopkins,  South  Balti- 
more. 

E.  M.  Ly dings,  Robinson. 

Sara  Hodges,  Elvaton. 

T.  V.  Canthorn,  Dorsey. 

E.  Clark,  Dorsey. 
A.  Colien,  Jessups. 
L.  Gary,  Jessups. 
Rhoda   Boone,   Admiral. 
M.   Phelps,  Admiral. 
Pearl  Donaldson,  Gambrills. 
Marie  Jacobs,  Gambrills. 
Camille  Bonnoth^  Odenton. 
Elizabeth      Williams,      Wood- 
ward ville. 

Lena  Marks,  Severn. 
Mildred  Kolb,  Severn. 
Nannie  Lowman,  Odenton. 
Dallas  Higgins,  Odenton. 
G.  McNemar,  Odenton. 
Anna  Barber,   Grambrills. 
Marie  Rieve,  Odenton. 
Minnie  Beasley,   Severn. 

F.  Phelps,  Laurel. 
Elizabeth    Jones,    Woodward- 

ville. 

Iva  Jacobs,  Annapolis  Junc- 
tion. 

M.  A.   Crawford,   Baltimore. 

Mary  Neudeeker,  Hanover. 

N.  R.  Eckard,  Brooklyn. 
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82. 
83. 
84. 

85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 

95. 

96. 
97. 


99. 
100. 
101. 

102. 

103. 

104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115, 
116. 
117, 
118, 
119 
120, 
121 


Xaomi   Hawkins,    Brooklyn.  122. 

E.  Bennett,  BrooRlyn.  123. 

Clara    P.    MePherson,    Brook-  124. 

Ivn.  125. 

Susie  Owens,  Brooklyn.  126. 

M.  Eay,  Brooklyn.  127. 

O.   Sappington,  Brooklyn.  128. 

M.  Shipley,  Brooklyn.  129. 

Jane  G.  Summers,  Brooklyn.  130. 

Mazie  Smith,  Brooklyn.  131. 

B.  Donaldson,  Brooklyn.  132. 

Anna  Claude,   Annapolis.  133. 

Helen  Harman,  Hanover.  134. 

Marie    Hodges,    South    Balti-  135. 

more.  136. 

M.    E.    Bannon,    South    Balti-  137. 

more.  138. 

J.   Hodges,   South  Baltimore.  139. 

Elizabeth  Hopkins,  South  Bal-  140. 

timore.  141. 

Agnes     Eevell,     South     Balti-  142. 

more.  143. 

G.  Upton,  South  Baltimore.  144. 

M.  Parring,  South  Baltimore.  145. 

E.     Schumpfe,     South     Balti-  146. 

more.  147. 

William  X.  Crisp,  South  Bal-  148. 

timore.  149. 

Elizabeth   Lehr,    South   Balti-  150. 

more.  151. 

E.  Grothey,  Brooklyn.  152. 

Effie  Murray,  Baltimore.  153. 

Etta  Benson,  Brooklyn.  154. 
E.  Cole,  Harmans. 

Cora  B.  Kay,  Glen  Burnie.  155. 
Ruth  Bauer,   Glen  Burnie. 

L.   Linthicum,   Annapolis.  156. 

Emily  Hopkins,  Annapolis.  157. 
Ivon  T.  Morton,  Annapolis. 

May  B.  Tate,  Annapolis.  158. 

C.  B.  Kent,  Annapolis.  159. 

A.   Himmelheber,   Annapolis.  160. 

M.  Bass,  Annapolis.  161. 

Xellie  Bass,  Annapolis.  162. 

J.  Eiordan,  Annapolis.  163. 

K.   Roekhold,  Annapolis.  164. 

M.  Childs,  Annapolis.  165. 
Helen  Hunter,  Annajjolis. 


E.  Y.  "White,  Annapolis. 

E.  Johnson,  Annapolis. 

F.  Duvall,  Annapolis. 
M.  Duvall,  Annapolis. 

A.  Williams,  Annajwlis. 
Frances   Eobnick,   Annapolis. 
M.  H.  Hall,  Annajjolis. 
Edith    Woodward,    Annapolis. 
Edith  Childs,  Annapolis. 

H.  Luhn,  Annapolis. 
Mary  Arnold,  Annapolis. 
Lucy  Eedmond,  Annapolis. 
.Jessie  Hurst^  Annapolis. 
I.  Harrington,  Annapolis. 
L.  G.  King,  Shady  Side. 
Lillian  Bassford,  Shady  Side. 
Anna   Zang,   Shady  Side. 

B.  Zimmerman,  Churchton. 
Fannie  Bennett,  Churchton. 
M.  Glover,  Sudley. 

M.  Proutt,  Friendship. 
M.  E.  Eockhold,  Friendship. 
Lina  Proutt,  Friendship. 
Lenora  Owens,  McKendree. 
,L.   Sansbury,  McKendree. 
T.   Higgins,  Greenock. 
Xellie  Chaney,  Bristol. 
Daisy  Xutwell,  Lothian. 

G.  Bohland,  Bristol. 
Ethel  CoUison,  Deale. 
W.  Eockhold,  Deale. 
Irene   Proutt,  Friendship. 
Caroline  Eanney,  1227  M  St., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Elizabeth  Munford,  Annapo- 
lis. 

Samuel  Garner,  Annapolis. 

Martha  E.  Strahom,  Xewark, 
Del. 

George  T.  Melvin,  Annapolis. 

James  M.  Munroe,  Annapolis. 

Frank  H.  Stockett,  Annapolis. 

John  M.  Green,  Annapolis. 

Martin  Brady,   Annapolis. 

Eidgely  P.  Mehdn,  Annapolis. 

.Tames  W.   Owens,   Annapolis. 

Xicholas  H.  Green,  Annapo- 
lis. 
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166.  Grafton    D.    Ridout,   Annapo-  186. 

lis.  187. 

167.  George   T.    Feldmeyer,   Anna-  188. 

polls.  189. 

168.  Dr.   George  Wells,  Annapolis. 

169.  Dr.    Walton    Hopkins,    Anna-  190. 

polls.  191. 

170.  Leon  Gottlieb,  Annapolis. 

171.  Mrs.  Emma  Gage,  Annapolis.  192. 

172.  John  G.  Pouvas,  Annapolis.  193. 

173.  William   C.   McCready,   Anna-  194. 

polls.  195. 

174.  William  H.   Thomas,  Annapo-  196. 

lis.  197. 

175.  George  W.   Jones,  Annapolis.  198. 

176.  Samuel  Jones,  Annapolis.  199. 

177.  John  G.  Rogers,  Annapolis.  200. 

178.  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Lee,  Annapo- 

lis. 201. 

179.  Sue  Mumford,  Annapolis. 

180.  Charles    B.    Henkel,    Annapo-  202. 

lis.  203. 

181.  W.   E.   Feldmeyer,  Annapolis.  204. 

182.  William  H.  Rulhnan,  Annapo-  205. 

lis. 

183.  Richard  Chaney,  Annapolis.  206. 

184.  Daniel  R.  Randall,  Annapolis.  207. 

185.  W.   M.   Hollander,   Annapolis. 


J.  C.  Brewer,  Annapolis. 

Charles  E.  Myers,  Annapolis. 

Louis  B.  Myers,  Annapolis. 

H.  L.  EUenhausen,  Annapo- 
lis. 

H.  B.  Mj'ers,  Annapolis. 

Francis  H.  Rlordan,  Annapo- 
lis. 

Robb  Combs,  Annapolis. 

Ruth  Curry^  Annapolis. 

Frank   Stromeyer,  Annapolis. 

Walter  H.  Myers,  Annapolis. 

Edward  Jewell,  Annapolis. 

W.  F.  Childs,  Annapolis. 

F.  A.  Wiegard,  Annapolis. 

C.  C.  Moss,  Annapolis. 

Margaret  Stevens,  Annapolis, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  2. 

William  N.  Woodward,  Anna- 
polis. 

David  V.  Miller,  Annapolis. 

Raymond   Moss,  Annapolis. 

H.  Howell,  Annapolis. 

William  H.  Feldmeyer,  Anna- 
poUs. 

Weems  Ridout,  Annapolis. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fell,  Annapolis. 


Baltimore  City. 


1.  The      Dulaney-Vernay      Com- 

pany,   339-341    N.    Charles 
St. 

2.  James  T.  Vernay,  339-341  N. 

Charles  St. 

3.  Susanna  Sollers  Bouldin,   839 

Aisquith  St. 

4.  Edward    F.    Buehner,    Johns 

Hopkins  University. 

5.  Margaret    A.    Madison,    1739 

E.  Pratt  St. 

6.  Prof.    C.    F.    Raddatz,    Balti- 

more City  College. 

7.  J.  M.  Gambrill,  2102  Chelsea 

Tei-race. 

8.  George     H.     Rowe,      21     W. 

Fayette  St. 


9.  Rosa    Baldwin,    1615    Linden 
Ave. 

10.  Ella   L.    Smith,    2032    Linden 

Ave. 

11.  George  R.  Ellsler,  711  E.  21st 

St. 

12.  Mrs.     M.     A.     Newell,     1225 

Madison  Ave. 

13.  Adele     Talbott,      1917     Park 

Ave. 

14.  Joseph    E.    Green,    Baltimore 

City  College. 

15.  Rosella  Bach,  25  W.  Payette 

St. 

16.  Charles  E.  Turner,  339-341  N. 

Charles  St. 
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17.  Frank    A.    Manny,    1614   Bol- 

ton St. 

18.  .James     T.     Quinlan,     12     W. 

Camden  St. 

19.  E.  Berryman,   Station  D. 

20.  Ethel    Spalding,    25    W.    Fay- 

ette St. 

24.  .Julia  Brownold,  224  Madison 

21.  Cora  Fall,  827  Hamilton  Ter- 

race. 

22.  John  M.   Dulaney,  Howard  & 

Baltimore  Sts. 

23.  C.  W.  Byrn,  714  Eeservoir  St. 

Ave. 

25.  Ella    Naylor,    2920    St.    Paul 

St. 

26.  Minnie  T.   Withaus,   1204  W. 

Mulberry  St. 

27.  T.    H.    Gibson,    3004    Clifton 

Ave. 

28.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  300  N.  Charles 

St. 

29.  Wilbur    F.    Smith,    Baltimore 

City  College. 

30.  Harriett    E.    Beall,    303    Ell- 

wood  Ave. 

31.  L.  D.  Ward,  19  W.   Saratoga 

St. 


32.  Edward    Eeisler,     3405    Wal- 

brook  Ave. 

33.  C.  C.  Eohr,  15  E.  Pleasant  St. 

34.  Dr.    S.    M.    North,    Baltimore 

City  College. 

35.  Elizabeth   Noppenberger,    203 

Lafayette  Ave. 

36.  Mary  G.  Logue,  1618  N.  Cal- 

vert St. 

37.  Mary  E.  Pisteau,  Towson. 
3S.  H.   P.   Porter,   2205   St.   Paul 

St. 

39.  Mabel   B.   Garrett,   712   Cator 

Ave. 

40.  Walter  E.  Gale,  242  W.  Lan- 

vale  St. 

41.  Grace   I.   Gill,   Western   High 

School. 

42.  .J.    E.    Nunn,    Baltimore    and 

Howard  Sts. 

43.  Milton      Fairehild,      507      N. 

Charles  St. 

44.  Dr.    H.    E.    Buehholz,    19    W. 

Saratoga  St. 

45.  H.    M.    Eowe,    Jr.,    21    West 

Fayette  St. 

46.  Miss  A.  N.  Crowl,  3602  Wind- 

sor Mill  Eoad. 


Baltimore  County. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Georgia  T.  Hall,  504  21st  St., 

Baltimore. 
Mrs.  J.  A.   Thatcher,  Govans. 
Clarence  G.  Cooper,  Gleneoe. 
Mattie   S.   Pope,   1834  Bolton 

St.,  Baltimore. 
Kitty   G.   Fite,   Eandallstown. 
T.  C.  Bruff,  Towson. 
Nicholas    H.    Hope,    Garden* 

ville. 
A.  S.  Cook,  Towson. 
.John   T.  Herschner,  Towson. 
Eeister   Eussell,   E^isterstown. 
John  Arthur,  Fork. 
C.  H.  Spurrier,  Hillsdale. 
A.  C.  Cronuner,  Towson. 


14.  Margaret  F.  Coe,  Pikesville. 

15.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Barnes,  Hamilton. 

16.  S.  M.  Williams,   Hamilton. 

17.  H.   H.  Murphy,  Eeisterstown. 

18.  Howard   C.   Hill,   805   Arling- 

ton Ave.,  Govans. 

19.  Mrs.   B.   K.    Purdum,    Hamil- 

ton. 

20.  Florence   Smith,   Halethorpe. 

21.  Clara  M.  Smith,  Halethorpe. 

22.  M.  Anna  Smith,   Halethorpe. 

23.  Lillian  M.  Smith,  Halethorpe. 

24.  E.  E.  DeEussey,  Catonsville. 

25.  Bessie     G.     Eeinhold,     Wood- 

lawn. 
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10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 


J.  Keller  Smith,  Myersville. 

Alice  P.  Pennell,  Taneytown. 

Ida  F.  Lockard,  Westminster. 

Wiley  W.  Jenkins,  Westmins- 
ter.   ■ 

Rose  A.  McCall,  405  Park 
Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Jacob    Farver,    Westminster. 

Maye  Farver,  Westminster. 

E.  Pearl  Mercier,  Woodbine. 

Grove  J.  Shipley,  Westmins- 
ter. 

Charles  H.  Kolb,  Westmins- 
ter. 

E.  A.  Hidey,  Baltimore. 

Levi  D.  Reid,   Taneytown. 

Laura  S.  Sellman^  Westmins- 
ter. 


M.  Beulah   E.   Snader,  Westmins- 
ter. 

15.  Annetta  A.   Whitmore,  West- 

minster. 

16.  George    F.     Morelock,     West- 

minster. 

17.  Charles  Reed,  Westminster. 

18.  Hannah      M.      Shunk,      New 

Windsor. 

19.  Elizabeth  Hood,  Mt.  Airy. 

20.  G.  May  Forrest,   Taueytown. 

21.  Carrie      E.      LaMotte,     Man- 

chester. 

22.  Adda  L.  Trump,  Manchester. 

23.  Margaret  M.  Robinson,  West- 

minster. 

24.  W.  M.  Penn,  Westminster. 

25.  Charles  L.  Weaver,  Mt.  Airy. 


Calvert  County. 


1.  M.  T.  Griffith,  Chaney. 

2.  Cassie  Bond,  St.  Leonard. 

3.  Susie   Magruder,   Solomons. 

4.  Bessie  Magruder,  5  W.  Chase 

St.,  Baltimore. 


5.  Mrs.  Eva  0.  Prout,  Owings. 

6.  Sadie   L.   Gray,   Prince  Fred- 

erick. 


Caroline  County. 


1.  Dora  Powell,  Smithville. 

2.  Mrs.    Maranda    E,    Holbrook, 

Hobbs. 

3.  Mary  M.  Garey,  Denton. 

4.  Wilsie  M.  Smith,  Ridgely. 

5.  N.  C.  Bromen,  FederaJsburg. 

6.  J.  W.  Huffington,  Denton. 

7. '  Grace     Stevenson,     Federals- 
burg. 


8.  Ethel  P.  Cade,  Ridgely. 

9.  Mary  E.  Raughley,  Denton. 

10.  G.  0.  Mudge,  Preston. 

11.  Eva  Wright,  Federalsburg. 

12.  O.     Perry    Simmons,    Greens- 

boro. 

13.  E.  M.  Noble,  Denton. 

14.  Addie  C.  Gale,  Federalsburg. 

15.  A.  W.  Sisk,  Preston. 

16.  E.  E.  Nuttle,  Federalsburg. 


Cecil  County. 


1.  Lera      White,      Rising      Sun, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

2.  E.  B.  Fockler,  Elkton. 


3.  Helen  H.  Windle,  Chesapeake 

City. 

4.  Carrie  P.  Wright,  Chesapeake 

City. 
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5. 

Helen     S.     Davidson,     Chesa- 

23. 

R.    F.    S.    Bullock,    Rowlands- 

peake  City. 

ville. 

6. 

Mary  Emily  Clark^  Cecilton. 

24. 

Mary   H.   Cooper,   Chesapeake 

7. 

Adelaide  C.  Ford,  Elkton. 

City. 

8. 

A.     Arline    Atkinson,    Rising 

25. 

Arrie  McCoy,  Cecilton. 

Sun. 

26. 

Edith  C.  Holt,  Elkton. 

9. 

Minnie  B.   Bouchelle,   Elkton, 

27. 

Maude  A.  Fell,  Rising  Sun. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

28. 

Alfred    McVey,    North    East, 

10. 

Stella      Bishop,      Chesapeake 

R.  F.  D. 

City,  R.  F.  D. 

29. 

Rachel  E.  Rit  ten  house.  Rising 

11. 

Mary    C.    H.    Walters,    Chesa- 

Sun, R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

peake  City. 

30. 

Frances  G.  Griffith,  Cecilton. 

12. 

Hugh     W.     Caldwell,     Chesa- 

31. 

Wilmer  F.  Falls,  North  East. 

peake  City. 

32 

Dr.   John   H.   Jenness.   Rising 

13. 

Mrs.      Hugh      W.      Caldwell, 

Sun. 

Chesapeake  City. 

33. 

Arthur  Harvey,  Childs. 

14. 

Josephine    Aiken,    Chesapeake 

34. 

Joseph  M.  MeVey,  Elkton. 

City. 

35. 

Lizzie  F.  Wells,  Elkton. 

15. 

C.  W.   Stump,  Perryville. 

36. 

Grace  C.  Wells,  Elkton. 

16. 

Ella  Cannan,   Cecilton. 

37. 

Edwin   Doreus,   Port   Deposit. 

17. 

Mary    E.    Taylor,   Chesapeake 

38. 

Anna  B.   Gehr,  Perryville. 

City,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

39. 

Frances  M.   Cleaves,   Elkton. 

18. 

Mrs.   B.   R.   Galbreath,   Earle- 

40. 

Hannah  Hartnett,   Elkton. 

ville. 

41. 

Margaret  Hartnett,   Elkton. 

19. 

Sadie  Cavanaugh,  Elkton. 

42. 

Helen  Shepi^ard,  Rising  Sun. 

20. 

Bessie    W.    Squier,    Port    De- 

43. 

Roberta    Graham,    Liberty 

posit. 

Grove. 

21. 

Annie    S.    Patterson,    Blythe- 

44. 

H.  C.  Whitelock,  Aiken. 

dale. 

45. 

Dr.    Thomas    S.    Baker,    Port 

22. 

Sarah  R.  Miller,  Colora. 

Deposit. 

Dorchester  County. 


1.  Mrs.  Anna  Taitt,  Cambridge. 

2.  Nettie  Mace,  Cambridge. 

3.  Mrs.     Willie     Martin,     Cam- 

bridge. 

4.  Nettie  Martin,  Cambridge. 

5.  Nannie  Corner,   Cambridge. 

6.  Susie   Hurlock,   Cambridge. 

7.  Nita  Parr  Perry,  Cambridge. 

8.  Grace  D.  Phillips,  Cambridge. 

9.  Anna  G.  Collins,  Cambridge. 

10.  Agnes  Collins,  Cambridge. 

11.  Florence     Vincent,      Seaford, 

R.   F.   D.  No.  3. 

12.  Ethel  Fletcher,  Preston. 

13.  Leila  Murphy,  Raads  Dale. 


14.  Pearla  Hooper,  Vienna. 

15.  Sadie    Wall,   Cambridge. 

16.  Bertha  Robinson,  Cambridge. 

17.  Marie  Tubman,  Golden  Hill. 

18.  Ethel  Tubman^  Golden  Hill. 

19.  G.  C.  Cooling,  Hurlock. 

20.  J.  L.  Morris,  Vienna. 

21.  Vivian  W'heatley,  Oak  Grove, 

Del. 

22.  India  Evans,  Reids  Grove. 

23.  Frances  Evans,  Rhodesdale. 

24.  Aurelia  Dashiell,  Cambridge. 

25.  Jennie  W.  Jones,  Cambridge. 

26.  Myrtle     Merkins,     Fishing 

Creek. 
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27.  Caphronia  Collins,  Hurlock. 

28.  Susie  Collins,  Hurlock. 

29.  Blanche  Matthews,   322   West 

End  Ave.,  Cambridge. 

30.  Frances     A.     Matthews,     322 

West  End  Ave.,  Cambridge. 

31.  James  B.  Noble,  Cambridge. 

32.  Mrs.    James   B.    Noble,    Cam- 

bridge. 


33.  J.  0.  Neighborrs,  Cambridge. 

34.  T.  V.  Fetters,  Hurlock. 

35.  J.  L.  Kerr,  Cambridge. 

36.  R.  E.  Shilling,  East  New  Mar- 

ket. 

37.  Sue      Creighton,     East      New 

Market. 


Frederick  County. 


1.  Carrie      M.      Euglar,      Rocky 

Ridge. 

2.  Blanche  E.  Cover,  New  Wind- 

sor. 

3.  C.    B.    Co.x,   New    City   Hotel, 

Fredei'ick. 

4.  M.    E.    Dole,    151    N.    Market 

St.,  Frederick. 

5.  Madge    Sappington,    Liberty- 

town. 

6.  Emily  A.  Garrott,  Knoxville. 

7.  Pearl  A.  Eader,  231  E.  Church 

St.,  Frederick. 

8.  M.  Beth  Firor,  Thurmont. 

9.  M.     Grace     Henshaw,     Thur- 

mont. 
10.  Clara  Pettingall,  Jefferson, 
il.  Grace  Martz,  Frederick. 

12.  Ada  E.  Martz,  Frederick. 

13.  Blanche  Stone,  Middletown. 

14.  Lena  E.  Stone,  Middletown. 

15.  George  L.  Twenty,  Jr.,  Fred- 

erick, R.  F.  D.  No.  6. 

16.  Charles  H.  Remsberg,  Freder- 

ick. 

17.  M.  C.  Waller,  Brunswick. 

18.  Linnie  MeGurgian,  Thurmont. 

19.  Ella  Grove,  Wa;^nQesboro,  Pa. 

20.  Gertrude     M.     Barnes.      (vT^w 

Market. 

21.  M.  E.  Gilliss,  1821  White  St., 

Baltimore. 

22.  John  T.  White,  Frederick. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


38. 
39. 

40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 
45. 
46. 

47. 


G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Frederick. 

John  S.  Neuman,  Frederick. 

Philip  F.  Lee,  Araby. 

A.  W.  Nicodemus,  -Jr.,  Buck- 
eystown. 

Cyrus  F.  Hook,  Myersville. 

Wm.  P.  Worsen,  Frederick. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Wachter,  Sabillas- 
ville. 

Ida  N.  Reinhart,  Ijamsville. 

Anion  Burgee,  Frederick. 

Lola  I.  Wachter,  Walkersville. 

E.  Brent  Kemp,  Knoxville. 

J.  May  Bond,  Keymar. 

Isaac  M.  Motter,  Frederick. 

Emory  L.  Coblentz,  Middle- 
town. 

Edward  S.  Eichelberger,  Fred- 
erick. 

Stella  V.  Renn,  Adamstown. 

Narcie  A.  Marriotte,  Jeffer- 
son. 

Lillie  M.  Wiener,  Frederick. 

Ella  V.  King,  Buckeystown. 

Spencer  C.  Hull,  Frederick. 

Gertrude  Whitmore,  Union 
Bridge. 

A.  M.  Isanogle,  Thurmont. 

Marie  C.  Lewis,  Monrovia. 

R.  E.  Kieeny,  Middletown. 

Mary  E.  Beachley,  Middle- 
town. 
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Harford  County. 

1.  A.   F.    Gralbreath,   Darlington.  7.  Susie       Nelson,       Havre       de 

2.  Milton  C.  Wright,  Aberdeen.  Grace. 

3.  Anna    0.    Healy,    Havre    de  8.  Florence    Croniu,    Havre    de 

Grace.  Grace. 

4.  Herbert      Owens,      Havre      de  9.  Ida  Whaley,  Havre  de  Grace. 

Grace.  10.  Mabel  Hyde,  Havre  de  Grace. 

5.  Sallie     Galloway,     Havre     de  11.  R.  W.  Strawbridge,  Havre  de 

Grace.  Grace. 

6.  Charlotte    Carroll,    Havre    de 

Grace. 

Howard  County. 

L  Annie    E.    Johnston,     Ellicott  6.  M.  A.  Pfeiffer,  1014  W.  Lan- 

City.  vale  St.,  Baltimore. 

2.  C.     Woodland    Phillips,    Elli-  7.  Bertha     E.     Brown,      Ellicott 

cott  City.  City. 

3.  Mrs.    E.    E.    Saffell,    Friend-  8.  Mary  V.  Roe,  1134  N.  Strick- 

ship.  er  St.,  Baltimore. 

4.  Ida   M    Brian,   Ellicott    City.  9.  Roberta     Thompson,     Ellicott 

5.  Minnie    E.    Murphy,     Ellicott  City. 

City.  10.  Margaret  K.   Stotler,   706  N. 

Monroe   St.,  Baltimore. 
Kent  County. 

1.  Mabel  Price,  Middletown,  Del.  4.  Linda  Norris,   Chestertowu. 

2.  Fannie     E.     Stuart,     Chester-  5.  J.  L.   Smyth    (Supt.),  Chester- 

town,  town. 

3.  Fannie   Ward,   Chestertown.  6.  Dr.    James    W.    Cain,    Chester- 

town. 

Maryland  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Ernest     Ethan     Race,     Balti-  10.  Minnie  Lee  Davis,  Baltimore. 

more.  11.  Elsie     Irene     Hiekew,     Balti- 

2.  Ella  V.   Ricker,  Baltimore.  more. 

3.  Mary   H.   Scarborough,  Balti-  12.  Inez    Myi'tle     Johnson,     Balti- 

more, more. 

4.  Florence     A.     Snyder,     Balti-  13.  M.   Lucelta   Fisk,   Baltimore. 

more.  14.  Mollie    Walton     Tarr,    Balti- 

5.  Camilla     J.      Henkle,     Balti-  more. 

more.  15.  Sarah     E.     Richmond,     Balti- 

6.  Wilhelmina     McLeod,     Balti-  more. 

more.  16.  Charles  Arthur  Jaquith,  Bal- 

7.  Robert  LeRoy  Haslup,  Balti-  timore. 

more.  17.  Willis  H.  Wilcox,  Baltimore. 

8.  L.   Mabel  Norris,  Baltimore.  IS.  L.  Mabel  Nims,  Baltimore. 

9.  Fannie    Kyle    Reiche,    Balti- 

more. 
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Montgomery  County. 


1.  Mrs.      Laura       E.      Barnsley,         30. 

Rockville. 

2.  Effie   G.  Barnsley,   Eockville.  31. 

3.  Sallie      P.      Brooke,      Sandy         32. 

Spring.  33. 

4.  Sylva      Townsend,      Stephens         34. 

City.  35. 

5.  Ruth   Shoemaker,   Ashton. 

6.  Amanda      Griffith,      Gaithers-         36. 

burg. 

7.  Dorothy    H.    Clum,    Kensing-         37. 

ton. 

8.  Mary     McP.     Brewer,     Eock-         38. 

ville. 
9.  Ethel     L,     Spates,     Gaithers-        39. 
burg.  40. 

10.  Kathleen      M.      Houghtaling, 

Silver  Spring.  41. 

11.  Edith   Ford,  Eockville. 

12.  Lena   Barwick,   Brookville.  42. 

13.  Hattie  J.  Montgomery,  Gaith-         43. 

ersburg.  44. 

14.  Bertha   Eice,    Eockville.  45. 

15.  W.  S.  Ward,  Eockville.  46. 

16.  E.     Marie     Spates,     Gaithers-         47. 

burg.  48. 

17.  Charles  G.  Myers,  Eockville.  49. 

18.  Miss  Eoberta  Heggins,  Eock-        50. 

ville. 

19.  Mary  E.  Oliphant,  Laytons-         51, 

ville.  52, 

20.  Lucy   Brewer,   Laytonsville. 

21.  Netta   E.   Hammond,    Gaith-        53. 

ersburg. 

22.  Margaret  Watkins,  German-         54, 

town.  55, 

23.  W.  O.  Ehodes,  Hyattstown.  56 

24.  D.  W.  Shorb,  Boyds. 

25.  Eva  Bready,  Boyds. 

26.  Effie   H.   Shreve,   Dickerson.  57 

27.  Elmer      Andrews,      German- 

town,  E.  F.  D. 

28.  Margaret     Lindsay,     Sandy 

Spring.  .58 

29.  Clarine     Fletchall,      Pooles- 

ville 


Elizabeth      Griffith,     Pooles- 
ville. 

Mary  Easton,   Poolesville. 

Jane   Williams,   Poolesville. 

Ida  M.  Hickman,  Dickerson. 

Alice  E.  Hepburn,  Eockville. 

Cecilia    D.    Kilgour,     Eock- 
ville. 

Frances  L.  V.  Horner,  Eock- 
ville. 

M.     Emma     Offutt,     Pooles- 
ville. 

Lillian     A.     Bennett,    Rock- 
ville. 

Helen  Eiggs,  Eockville. 

M.         Landella        Etchsion, 
Gaithersburg. 

Helen    E.    Eedden,    Garrett 
Park. 

Blanche  Fawcett,  Colesville. 

.Testa  Warthen,  Kensington. 

Louise  Larcombe,  Rockville. 

Estelle  Batson,  Spencerville. 

Isabel  B.  Jones,  Brighton. 

Frances  Ricketts,  Eockville. 

Wm.   Nelson,   Gaithersburg. 

T.   H.   Aud,   Gaithersburg. 

Margaret     Darby,      German- 
town. 

Katie  Frizzell,  Germantown. 

Evelyn      McAtee,      German- 
town. 

Bessie  Woodward,   Gaithers- 
burg. 

Mary  E.  Oland,  Brookeville. 

Lillian   England,   Eockville. 

Helen  Schwartz,  "  The  Port- 

ner,"     15th    and    U     Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Barksdale, 
"The  Ontario,"  18th  and 
Ontario  Sts.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
,  Miss  Lillian  Morgan,  Eock- 
ville. 
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59.  Marigold      Whitford,      3369 

ISth  St.,  Waslaington,  D.  C. 

60.  Emma      Washington,       1249 

Lawrence    St.,    Brookland, 
D.   C. 

61.  DeLos   Cissel,   Silver  Spring. 

62.  Dorothy       Brooke,        Sandy 

Spring. 

63.  V.    Irene    Kimler,    Williams- 

port,  Md. 

64.  S.  D.  Gray,  Sandy  Spring. 

65.  J.   F.   Walters,   Brookeville. 

66.  Lena  Barwick,  Brookeville. 

67.  Edward  Story,  Brooke^^.lle. 

68.  Isabel    Parsley,    Brookeville. 

69.  T.  AV.  TroxeU,  Gaithersburg. 

70.  Lucile  D.  Welsh,  Eockville. 

71.  Caroline     Henderson,     Eock- 

viUe. 

72.  Corrie    V. 

ersburg. 

73.  Maude  Y. 

burg. 

74.  Anna    C. 

Grove. 

75.  L.   E.   Payne,   Germantown. 

76.  Myrtle  Sponseller,  Burdette. 

77.  Katharine   Hughes,   German- 

town. 

78.  Anna   Hurley,   Eockville. 

79.  Deborah    J.    Burdette,    Bur- 

dette. 

80.  Ellie  Ternent,  Potomac. 

81.  Ida  L.  Isherwood,  Washing- 

ton Grove. 

82.  Sue  A.  Collins,  Germantown. 

83.  Florence   Conroy,   Eockville. 

84.  Maude  A.  Carlisle,  Gaithers- 

burg. 

85.  A.  Grace  Baker,  Barnesville. 

86.  Daisy   Cecil,   Comus. 

87.  Frances  Talbott,  Dickersou. 


DeA^ilbiss,  Gaith- 
,  Broome,  Gaithers- 
Pace,    Washington 


88.  F.  P.  Hays,  Jr.,  Barnesville. 

89.  John  T.  Baker,  Jr.,  Mt.  Airy. 

90.  Wm.  A.  Baker,  Mt.  Airy. 

91.  Griffith  Chiswell,  Poolesville. 

92.  Eitchie  Haney,   Monrovia. 

93.  Alber  Warthen,  Monrovia. 

94.  Blanche    Watkins,     German- 

town. 

95.  Carrie    M.    Fulks,    Gaithers- 

burg. 

96.  M.  Maud  Ashton,  Monrovia. 

97.  Lillian   Sage,   Eockville. 

98.  Estelle  Eieketts,   Eockville. 

99.  Helen  E.  Neel,  Boyds. 

100.  J.    Edwin    Lodge,    Gaithers- 

burg. 

101.  Grace  Birgfeld,  Linden. 

102.  E.  L.  Tolson,   Silver  Spring. 

103.  Edna  E.  Hauke,  Wheaton. 

104.  Dorothy  Lehman,   Eockville. 

105.  Clara  Demuth.  Norbeck. 

106.  Clara  L.   Harrison,  Kensing- 

ton. 

107.  Marie    Boardman,     1315     E 

St.,   Washington,   D.    C. 

108.  Josephine    Wolfe,    Gaithers- 

burg. 

109.  Lina  AVatts,  Poolesville. 

110.  D.  J.   Willard,  Poolesville. 

111.  Columbus  W.  Day,  Mt.  Airy. 

112.  Eoger    B.     Farquhar,    Eock- 

ville. 

113.  Z.  M.   Cooke,  Gaithersburg. 

114.  E.     W.     Broome,     Gaithers- 

burg. 

115.  Earle  B.  Wood,  Boyds. 

116.  Dr.   Eyan   Devereux,     Chevy 

Chase. 

117.  Milford       Offutt,        German- 

town, 
lis:  Mrs.   Earle   B.   AA^ood.   Eock- 
^^lle. 


Prince  George's  County. 


1.  Alice  McCullough,  Laurel. 

2.  Maude  A.  Gibbs,  Mitchellville. 

3.  F.  B.  Bomberger,  College  Park. 

4.  W.  E.   Cormick,   Orme. 


5.  E.  I.  Manning,  Laurel. 

6.  Frederick  Sasscer  (Supt.),  Up- 

per Marlboro. 

7.  Alice  Jones,  Lanhams. 
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QuEEX  Anne's  County. 


1.  Margaret  A.  Lockard,  Centre- 

ville. 

2.  Mrs.    B.    R.    Harley,    Centre- 

ville. 

3.  C.  H.  Cordrey,  Queeustown. 

4.  Martha    J.    Bartlett,    Centre- 

ville. 

5.  John   T.   Briiehl,    Centreville 

6.  W.   G.   Vansant,   Centreville. 

7.  Clara  E.   Rose,   Centreville. 


8.  C.   B.    Stoutt,    Centreville. 

9.  Nannie    P.    Keating,    Centre- 

ville. 

10.  Dr.    J.    H.    Cochrane,    Centre- 

ville. 

11.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Sudler,  Centre- 

ville. 

12.  Spencer  Walls,   Centreville. 

13.  Byrou   Grimes,  Centreville. 

14.  Graham    Watson,    Centreville. 


St.  Mary's  County. 


Eosa  I.  Milburn,  Maddox. 


SoiiERSET  County. 


1.  Agnes  Laird,   Crisfield. 

2.  Esther  A.  Sterling,  Crisfield. 

3.  Naomi   B.   Tawes,   Crisfield. 

4.  Maggie   E.    Merrill,   Pocomoke 

City,  R.  F.  D. 


5.  Miss    Willie    T.    Riggin,    Cris- 
field. 

6.  Kate  Howard,  Marion  Station. 

7.  Mabel  Sterling,  Crisfield. 

8.  W.  H.  Dashiell,  Princess  Anne. 

State  Board  of  Education. 


1.  Governor  Phillips  Lee   Golds- 

borough,  Annapolis. 

2.  Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  Supt., 

Annapolis. 

3.  Clayton  Purnell,  Frostburg. 

4.  Thomas     H.     Bock,    Princess 

Anne. 

5.  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  Westmins- 

ter. 


6.  Henry    C.    Longnecker,    Tow- 
son. 

7.  William    T.    Warburton,    Elk- 
ton. 

8.  John  O.   Silencer,  Baltimore. 

9.  Bradley     K.     Purdum,    Asst. 
Supt.,  Hamilton. 

10.  Mrs.    R.    Alice    Beasley,    An- 
napolis. 

Talbot  County. 


1.  Ina  Higgins,  St.  Michaels. 

2.  M.  Beale  Merrick,  Denton.  . 

3.  Fannie  V.  Tucker,  Easton. 

4.  Elva  W.  Keithley,  St.  Mich- 

aels. 

5.  Myrtle  Y.  Keithley,  St.  Mich- 

aels. 

6.  Bertie   Wright,   Easton. 

7.  Natalie    M.    Robinson,    Royal 

Oak. 

8.  Mary  W.  Shillinger,  Easton. 

9.  Dr.   R.   A.   Dodson,   St.   Mich- 

aels. 
10.  J.   McKenny   Willis,   Oxford. 


11.  Martin  M.  Wright,  Easton. 

12.  Nicholas   Orem,   Easton. 

13.  H.   M.  Merricks,  Trappe. 

14.  Nannie  I.  Stevens,  Oxford. 

15.  Mrs.   Lina   Bridges,   Bozman. 

16.  Ethel  Cooper,  Bozman. 

17.  Sadie  B.  Bridges,  Bozman. 

18.  Sarah    Seth,   McDaniel. 

19.  S.  S.  Handy,  Easton. 

20.  Virginia  B.   Hughes,  Easton. 

21.  Addie  M.  Dean,  St.  Michaels. 

22.  Cora  Dodson,  St.  Michaels. 

23.  M.    Grace   Warner,   St.   Mich- 

aels. 
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Washington  County. 


9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 


Sarah  Iseminger,   Funkstown.       17. 

George   W.   McBride,   Hagers- 

town.  18. 

John   B.    Houser,    Gavetown. 

Eugene     A.     Spessard,     Cave-       19. 
town. 

Lester    Bowers,    Hagerstown.        20. 

J.    B.     H.     Bowser,    Hagers- 
town. 21. 

Sarah    Adams,    Hagerstown.         22. 

Clara   Bazel,   Hagerstown.  23. 

Frances  Beek,   Chewsville. 

Mary  F.  Boswell,  Hancock.  24. 

W.    Herrick    Huyett,    Hagers- 
town. 25. 

W.    S.   Fahrney,    Hagerstown.       26. 

E.   P.   Byler,   Hagerstown.  27. 

Mary     M.     Kaylor,     Hagers- 
town. 28. 

Earl  Troup,  Hagerstown. 

Elizabeth    K.    Keller,    119    S.       29. 
Potomac    St.,    Hagerstown. 


Helen  L.  Highberger,  Sharps- 
burg. 

Luella  M.  Emmert,  Maples- 
ville. 

Elizabeth  G.  Birshing,  19 
King    St.,    Hagerstown. 

D.  B.  Detweiler,  4029  Baring 
St.,   Philadelphia. 

Ruth   C.   Fiery,   Hagerstown. 

Erma  V.  Gisell,  Clearspring. 

Laura  V.  Spielman,  827  Smith 
Ave.,   Hagerstown. 

Mrs.  I.  F.  Swartz,  Summit 
Ave.,    Hagerstown. 

Edith    M.    Hill,    Hagerstown. 

C.  Edwin  Carl,  Hagerstown. 

Katharine  K.  Miller,  Hagers- 
town. 

Bessie  R.  Emmert,  Hagers- 
town. 

John  D.  Zentmeyer,  Hagers- 
town. 


Wicomico  County. 


1.  George  Pierce,   Salisbury. 

2.  N.   Price   Turner,   Salisbury. 

3.  W.  J.  Holloway  (Supt.),  Salis- 

bury. 


4.  Morris  L.   Stier,  Delmar. 

5.  Amy  R.  Robertson,  Clara. 

6.  Mamie    Morris,    Salisbury. 


Worcester  County. 


1.  Ethel   Carey,  Pocomoke   City.         4.  L.   W.   Olney,   Girdletree. 

2.  Willie   A.    Maniun,    Pocomoke       5.  W.  Lee  Carey, 

City.  6.  Elizabeth  Fisher,  Bishopsville. 

3.  E.      W.      McMaster       (Supt.),       7.  Annie  Ryan,  Bishopsville. 

Snow  Hill. 

General  List. 


1.  C.   H.   French,   70   Fifth   Ave., 

New  York  City. 

2.  J.    L.    Sigimund,    Landsdowne, 

Pa. 

3.  Roland    Hebden,    1392   E.    21st 

St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4.  Mrs.  Roland  Hebden,   1392  E. 

21st   St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


5.  George   D.    Gideon,    1722   Arch 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6.  Thomas   H.    Spence,   Maryland 

Agricultural  College. 

7.  William    P.    Strong,    2436    N. 

30th   St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8.  Austin    M.    Leavens,    30th    St. 

and    4th    Ave.,    New    York 
City. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Submitted  to  the  Association  at  Ocean  City,  Maryland,  June  29, 
1910,  by 

Dr.  M.  Bates  Steplieus, 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond, 
Mr.  John  T.  Hershner, 

Committee, 

and  unanimously  adopted  June  30,  1910. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Name. 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  designated  and  known  as 
The  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Membership. 

Section  1.  All  persons  actively  engaged  in  educational  work  in 
this  State  are  eligible  to  active  membership  herein.  Any  such  per- 
son may  become  an  active  member  of  this  Association  by  paying  the 
annual  dues  of  fifty  cents  and  signifying  assent  to  this  Constitution, 
and  may  continue  his  membership  from  year  to  year  by  the  payment 
of  the  annual  dues  aforesaid. 

Section  2.  All  friends  of  education  in  this  State,  upon  payment  of 
the  annual  dues,  may  become  associate  members,  with  all  privileges 
of  the  Association,  except  the  right  to  hold  office  and  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  officers. 

Section  3.  Other  distinguished  educators,  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion, on  being  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  may  be  elected 
honorary  members  of  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President, 
two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  President  as  Chairman;  the  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, ex-officio,  and  three  other  members,  elected  by  the  Association, 
provided   that   on   the   adoption   of   this   Constitution   one   member   shall 
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be  elected  for  the  year,  one  for  two  years  and  one  for  three  years 
Thereafter,  as  vacancies  occur,  the  members  of  said  Committee  shall 
be  elected  for  terms  of  three  years.  All  officers,  except  the  elective 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  hold  oifice  for  one  year 
and  until  their  successors  are  duly  ciualified. 

Section  2.  The  President  of  this  Association  shall  preside  at  all 
sessions  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee;  cause 
this  Constitution  to  be  enforced  according  to  the  several  provisions 
thereof;  appoint  members  of  the  standing  committees  as  herein  pro- 
vided and  all  special  committees  unless  otherwise  determined  upon  by 
resolution;  prepare,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  a  program  for  the  annual  meetings  and  arrange  for  sec- 
tion meetings;  sign  proper  orders  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  for  funds 
in  payment  of  lawful  claims  when  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  perform  all  other  necessary  duties  incident  to  the  office 
of  President. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  membership 
of  the  Association,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  provide  for  the  printing  and  the 
distribution  of  the  complete  program,  secure  special  transportation 
terms  for  the  annual  meeting,  have  charge  of  the  compiling  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  send  a  copy  of  same  to  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  within  thirty  days 
after  said  session,  disseminate  information  regarding  the  work  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  keep  a  record  of  all 
claims  and  of  orders  drawn  on  the  Treasurer,  and  carry  on  sucli  a 
correspondence  as  may  seem  to  him  or  to  the  Executive  Committee 
desirable.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  collect  all 
membership  fees,  and  pay  same  over  to  the  Treasurer  at  tlie  end  of 
each  month  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  Executive  Committee  may 
direct.  He  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  annually  an  enrolling  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  members  and  such  other  work  as  he  may  direct. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  all  funds  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  pay  all  orders 
signed  by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  present,  at  each  annual  meeting,  a  written  report  of  the 
finances  with  vouchers  for  all  expenditures  and  other  documents  per- 
taining to  his  office  and  immediately  upon  the  ex|3iration  of  his  term  of 
offi^ce  shall  turn  over  to  his  successor  all  funds,  books,  and  other  papers 
belonging  to  the  Association. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  offices  of  the  Association,  between  its  an- 
nual sessions;  officers  so  chosen  shall  serve  until  the  next  annual  ses- 
sion and  until  their  successors  are  duly  qualified;  said  Committee  shall 
have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association;  shall  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  its  meetings,  and  shall  carry  into  ef- 
fect all  orders  and  resolutions  of  the  Association  not  otherwise  pro- 
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vided  for.  It  shall  call  for  a  report  from  each  Standing  Committee 
annually,  same  to  be  presented  to  the  President  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  the  annual  meeting.  It  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Association. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Committees  and  Departments. 

Section  1.  The  President  on  the  second  day  of  each  annual  ses- 
sion shall  appoint  and  announce  the  membership  of  the  following 
Standing  Committees,  and   designate  the  Chairman  of  each: 

A  Committee  of  Five  on  Legislation. 

A  Committee  of  Three  on  Educational  Progress. 

A  Committee  of  Three  on  Auditing  Accounts. 

A  Committee  of  Three  on  Resolutions. 

A  Committee  of  Nine  to  serve  as  a  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  three  only  of  whom  are  to 
be  appointed  annually  and  serve  for  three  years. 

Section  2.  Upon  the  written  request  of  five  or  more  members  of 
the  Association  that  a  Special  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  some  particular  educational  subject,  or  upon  the  order 
of  the  Association  to  that  intent,  the  President  shall  appoint  such 
Special  Committee.  Each  committee  so  appointed  shall  present  at  the 
annual  meeting  a  written  report,  either  preliminary  or  complete,  and 
in  suitable  form  for  filing  or  publication. 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  organized  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
onstitution,  as  adjnuets  to  this  Association  aud  subordinate  thereto, 
three  departments,  namely: 

1.  The  Department  of  Primary  Education. 

2.  The  Department  of  Rural  Education. 

3.  The  Department  of  Secondary  Education. 

The  Association  may  on  resolution  provide  at  any  time  such  other 
deijartments  as  may  seem  advisable.  Each  department  shall  elect  its 
own  officers  and  sub-divide  its  work  in  whatever  way  may  be  deemed 
practicable.  Each  department  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  during 
each  annual  session  of  this  Association  and  such  other  meetings 
as  may  be  thought  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  each  department 
shall  within  ten  days  after  the  stated  meeting  of  his  department  forward 
to  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  department  during  the  preceding  year. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such 
time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or 
by  the  vote  of  the  Association,  and  other  meetings  at  a  call  of  a 
majority  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 
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ARTICLE  YI. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Seetiou  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  at  the 
last  day's  session  of  the  aDnual  meeting  in  the  following  manner: 

The  President  shall  appoint  two  tellers  to  collect  and  count  the 
ballots,     dominations  may  be  made   and  the  vote  shall  then  be  taken. 

The  person  receiving  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  de- 
clared elected.  The  Association  may,  however,  by  a  viva  voce  vote 
record  its  ballot  for  any  candidate. 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  chosen  alternately  from  the 
teachers,  and  from  the  Superintendents  and  Commissioners,  and  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  shall  become  the  First  Vice-President  of 
this  Association  and  ex-ofl&cio  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
as  provided  by  Article  3,  Section  1,  of  this  Constitution. 

Section  3.  All  ofl&cers  elected  as  above  provided  shall  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  their  respective  positions  immediately  upon  the  close  of 
the  annual  meeting  at  which  they  were  elected. 

ARTICLE  YII. 
By-Laws. 

Section  1.  By-Laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  may  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  annual  meet- 
ings and  any  By-Law  may  be  suspended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present. 

ARTICLE  YIII. 

Amexbmexts. 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  with  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting, 
but  not  without  a  formal  notice  of  the  proposed  a.mendment  present- 
ed in  WTiting  at  least  one  day  previous  to  action  thereon. 
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BY-LAWS. 


AETICLE  I. 

Annual  Dues. 

The  annual  dues  of  this  Association  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

AETICLE  II. 

President  's  Address. 

The  President  shall  deliver  an  address  on  the  first  day  of  the  an- 
nual meeting. 

AETICLE  III. 

Adjournment. 

When  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  President  shall  introduce  the  President-elect  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  he  shall  declare  the  meeting  adjourned,  sine  die. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE  MARYLAND  STATE 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

HAVE  BEEN  HELD  AS  FOLLOWS: 

1. 

1S66.     Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore. 

President,    Thos.    D.    Baird;     Treasurer,    A.    F.    Wilkerson; 
Recording    Secretary,    A.    F.    Wilkerson ;    number    of   mem- 
bers, 83. 

2. 

1867.     St.  John's  College. 

President,   Thos.   D.   Baird;    Treasurer,   William   Elliott,   Jr.; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  P.  Wilkerson. 


1868.     Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore. 

President,    C.    K.    Nelson;    Treasurer,    Alexander    Hamilton; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 


1869.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore. 

President,    P.    M.    Leakin ;    Treasurer,    Alexander    Hamilton ; 
Recording  Secretary,  William  Wardenburg. 

5. 

1870.  Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis. 

President,    J.    C.    Welling;    Treasurer,    Alexander    Hamilton; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

6. 

1871.  Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore. 

President,  W.  B.  Worthingion;   Treasurer^  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 


1872.     Court  House,  Frederick  City. 

President,  William  Elliott,  Jr. ;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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1873.  Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown. 

President,   James  M.   Garnett;    Treasurer,   Alexander  Hamil- 
ton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F,  Wilkerson. 

9. 

1874.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore. 

President,  D.  A.  Hollingshead ;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

10. 

1875.  .  Cumberland,  Md. 

President,  William  Elliott,  Jr. ;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton ;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

11. 

1876.  City  College,  Baltimore.   (One  day  during  N.  E.  A.) 

President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

12. 

1877.  Easton. 

President,  James  L.  Bryan ;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton ; 
Recording  Secretary,  A,  F.  Wilkerson. 

13. 

1878.  City  College,  Baltimore. 

President,  John  P.  Arthur;    Treasurer,  C.  Gr.  Edwards;   Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

14. 

m 

1879.  Court  House,  Hagerstown. 

President,     P.     R.     Lovejoy;     Treasurer,     C.     G.     Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

15. 

1880.  Ocean  City. 

President,     M.     A.     Newell;     Treasurer,     C.     G.     Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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16. 

ISSL     Frederick. 

President,    George   M.    Upshur;    Treasurer,    C.    G.    Edwards; 
Eecording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

17. 

1882.  Cumberland. 

President,     A.     G.     Harley;      Treasurer,     C.     G.     Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

18. 

1883.  Ocean  City. 

President,    George    L.    Grape;     Treasurer,    C.    G.    Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

19. 

1884.  Ocean  City. 

President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards;   Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20. 

1885.  Deer  Park. 

President,    J.    W.    Thompson;    Treasurer,    C.    G.    Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson 

21. 

1886.  Blue  Mountain  House. 

President,  F.  A.   Soper ;    Treasurer,  Lewis   Ford ;    Recording 
Secretary^  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22. 

1887.  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va. 

President,    P.    A.    Watmar;     Treasurer,    George    S.    Grape; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

23. 

1888.  Mountain  Lake  Park.      (With  West  Virginia  Association.) 

Lewis    Ford,     First    Vice-President;     Treasurer,     Alexander 
Chaplain;   Recording   Secretary,   A.   F.  Wilkerson;   number 
of  members,  162. 
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24. 

1889.  Blue  Mouutain  House. 

President,    H.    G.   Weimer;    Treasurer,   Alexander    Chaplain  j 
Eeeording   Secretary,    A.    F.   Wilkerson-    number   of   mem- 
bers, 167. 

25. 

1890.  Bay  Eidge. 

President,   W.   H.   Dashiell;    Treasurer,   Alexander   Chaplain; 
Eeeording    Secretary,   A.   F.    Wilkerson;    number   of   mem- 
bers, 120. 

26, 

1891.  Ocean  City, 

President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain; 
Eeeording   Secretary,   A.    F.   Wilkerson;    number   of   mem- 
bers, 236. 

27. 

1892.  Blue  Mountain  House. 

President,     .James     A.     BifEenbaugh ;     Treasurer,     Alexander 
Chaplain ;    Eeeording   Secretary,  A.   F.  Wilkerson ;   number 
of  members,   140. 

1893.  No  meeting  of  M.  S.  T.  A.     Executive  Committee  after  careful 

deliberation    postponed    meeting    until    1894,    on    account    of 
Columbian  Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 
/ 

28. 

1894.  Annapolis. 

President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain; 
Eeeording   Secretary,   A.   F.   Wilkerson;    number   of   mem- 
bers, 132. 

29. 

1895.  Blue  Mountain  House. 

President,   M.    Bates   Stephens;    Treasurer,    Alexander   ChajD- 
lain;    Eeeording    Secretary,   A.    P.   Wilkerson;    number    of 
members,  129, 

30. 

1896.  Deer  Park, 

President,   Prof.    Charles   F.    Eaddatz;    Treasurer,   Alexander 
Chaplain;    Eeeording   Secretary,  A.   F.  Wilkea'son;   number 
of  members,  78, 
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31. 

1897.  Blue  Mountain  House. 

President,  E.  B.  Prettynian;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain; 
Eecording   Secretary,    A.    F.    Wrlkerson ;    number   of   mem- 
bers, 162. 

1898.  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.     N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington,     Ebbitt 

House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation.  Of3&eers 
and  Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at  Ebbitt  House 
and  decided  to  hold  no  meeting  on  account  of  meeting  of 
N,  E,  A.  The  ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00  for  membership 
fees  and  $11.40  for  badges. 

32, 

1899.  Ocean  City. 

President,   John    T.   White;    Treasurer,   Alexander   Chaplain; 
Recording    Secretary,   A.    F.    Wilkerson;    nimiber  of   mem- 
bers, 144. 

33. 

1900.  Chautauqua  Beach, 

President,    L.    L.    Beatty;     Treasurer,    John    E.    McCahan; 
Eecording   Secretary,    A.    F.   Wilkerson;    number   of   mem- 
bers, 71. 

34, 

1901.  Blue  Mountain  House. 

President,    Edwin    Hebden;    Treasurer,    John    E.    McCahan; 
Recording    Secretary,    A.    G.    Harley;     number    of    mem- 
bers, 169, 

35. 

1902.  Ocean  City. 

Presi-dent,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan; 
Eecording   Secretary,   A.   G.   Harley;    number  of  members, 
166. 

36. 

1963.     Ocean  City. 

President,  Joseph  Blair;   Treasurer,  .John  E.  McCahan;     Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley ;  number  of  members,  229. 
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37. 

1904.  Ocean  City. 

Presideut,      H.      Crawford     Bounds;      Treasurer,      John     E. 
McCahan ;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley ;   number  of 
members,   216. 

38. 

1905.  Blue  Mountain  House. 

President,   Arthur   F.   Smith;    Treasurer,   John  E.   McCahan; 
Recording   Secretary,   A.   G.   Harley;    number  of   members, 
356. 

39. 

1906.  Ocean  City. 

President,    Dr.    S.    Simpson;    Treasurer,    John    E.    McCahan; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell ;   number  of  mem- 
bers, 384. 

40. 

1907.  Jamestown  Exposition. 

President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain;  Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;   number  of  mem- 
bers, 374. 

41. 

1908.  Ocean  City. 

Presideut,    Albert    S.    Cook;    Treasurer,    John    E.    McCahan; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 375. 

42. 

1909.  Mountain  Lake  Park. 

President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond;  Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 566. 

43. 

1910.  Ocean  City. 

President,  E.  A.  Browning;*  Treasurer,  E.  Berryman;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Hugh  W,  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  420. 


*Sueeeeded  Mr.  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
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44. 

1911.  Braddock  Heights. 

President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer,  K.  Berryman;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  792. 

45. 

1912.  Braddock  Heights. 

President,  Earle  B.  "Wood;   Treasurer,  E.  Berryman;  Eecord- 
ing  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell ;  number  of  members,  955. 

46. 

1913.  AnnajDolis. 

President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  E.  Berryman;  Eecord- 
ing  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  785. 


LETTEE  EXPLAINING  ABSENCE  OF  DE.  J.  P.  McCONNELL. 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Women. 
East  Eadford,  Virginia. 
Office  of  the  President.  Emory,  Va.,  July  4,  1913. 

Prof.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell, 

Chesapeake  City,  Md.  ' 

Dear  Prof.  Caldwell : 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  present  with  you  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association  on  the  occasion  of  your 
recent  meeting.  I  left  my  home  at  Emory,  Va.,  on  the  22nd,  went  to 
Eichmond  on  some  business  and  was  detained  there  hour  after  hour  until 
it  was  too  late  for  me  to  reach  Annapolis  for  the  address.  I  thought 
almost  every  hour  I  would  be  able  to  leave  in  time  to  reach  Annapolis 
for  the  address.  Our  State  Teachers'  Association  was  very  anxious  that 
its  representative  should  not  fail  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  your 
Association  as  a  fraternal  delegate.  I  understand  that  for  some  reason 
Mr.  Keister,  our  fraternal  delegate,  last  -June  was  not  able  to  be  with 
you.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  painful  to  me  that  I  was  not  able  to 
represent  our  State  Association  at  Annapolis. 

With  best  wishes  and  again  expressing  my  regret  that  I  was  not  able 
to  be  wth  you,  I  am, 

Very  sincere^  yours, 
JPMyS  J.  P.  McCONNELL. 

The  above  letter  explains  the  absence  of  Dr.  J.  P.  McConnell, 
Fraternal  Delegate. 
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Department  of  Secondary  Education 


OLIN  R.  RICE.  Chairman 

A.  NAOMI  CROWL,  Secretary 

Annapolis,  June  25,  1913. 

The  Maryland  High  School  Teachers'  Association  met  in  McDowell 
Hall,  St.  .John's  College,  Annapolis,  Wednesday,  June  25,  mth 
Mt.  Charles  H.  Kolb  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  president',, 
Mr.  Olin  Rice. 

The  speakers,  with  their  subjects,  were  as  follows : 

Mr.  C.  B.  Stoudt,  * '  Commercial  Geography. ' ' 
Mr.  David  Weglein,  ' '  The  Curriculum  of  the  Secondary  Schools. ' '" 
Dr.  M.  B.  Stephens,  ' '  Electives  in  the  High  School  Course. ' ' 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried,  that  the  speakers  of  the  morn- 
ing be  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  interesting  and  suggestive  papers.. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

A.  NAOMI  CEOWD, 

Secretar'if, 

Annapolis,  June  26,  1913. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  High  School  Teachers'  Association  was 
opened  Thursday,  June  26,  at  9.30  A.  M.,  by  Mr.  Eice. 

Superintendent  John  E.  Edwards^  Cumberland,  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  ' '  The  Influence  of  the  New  Labor  Law  Upon  the  High  School. ' ' 

' '  Our  Present  High  School  Problem ' '  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Edward 
Buchner,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  High  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion instruct  the  Legislative  Coimnittee  to  prepare  a  bill  for  increased 
salaries  for  high  school  principals  and  assistants,  and  bring  it  before 
the  Maryland  Legislature. 

An  amendment  that  the  Legislative  Committee  be  increased  to  five 
and  be  appointed  by  the  chair  was  offered. 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  carried.  The  following  were  then 
appointed  to  constitute  the  Legislative  Committee: 

S.  S.  Handy,  Easton; 

Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Chesapeake  City; 

Charles  H.  Kolb,  Westminster; 

Arthiir  H.  Smith,  Lonaeoning; 

E.  M.  Noble,  Denton. 
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It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  present  officers  be  asked 
to  eontmue  in  office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

A  discussion  of  the  proposed  curriculum,  "\vhich  had  been  given  by 
Mr.  Smith,  followed. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Association  ask  the  State  Board  to  take 
immediate  action  on  the  elective  system,  as  proposed,  with  the  suggestion 
that  no  eiectives  be  permitted  in  the  first  two  years  in  the  high  school. 
A  discussion  followed. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

A.  NAOMI  GROWL, 

Secretary. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
Abstract  of  Paper — C.  B.  Stoudt. 

The  commercial  enducational  conference  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  opened  by  Sir  Albert  K.  Rollitt  with  the  statement : 
' '  Commercial  education  means  for  one  thing  the  larger  and  better 
adaptation  of  education  in  general  to  commercial  needs. ' '  In  this 
country  we  are  inclined  to  connect  the  term  "Commercial  Education" 
with  the  superficial,  and  think  of  it  as  having  nothing  in  view  except 
to  put  the  student  in  an  office  position  with  an  equipment  consisting  of 
a  six-ononths '  course  in  shorthand,  typewriting  and  bookkeeping.  In  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  Commercial  Geography,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
miss that  idea.  Call  it  Geography  of  Commerce,  if  that  is  necessary  to  a 
proper  conception  of  its  scope  and  meaning. 

Commercial  Geography  treats  of  a  great  many  things  above  the  earth 
and  under  the  earth  as  related  to  things  on  the  earth.  It  has  been  called 
the  alphabet  of  economic  problems  and  the  summary  of  industrial  history. 
In  a  very  general  way  we  may  classify  all  this  under  two  heads,  viz : 
Produeton  and  trade.  Production  should  include  not  only  the  fact  that 
certain  articles  are  produced  in  certain  localities,  but  the  reason  why 
those  localities  are  favorable  for  their  production.  Rather  the  reason 
why  cotton  goods  are  manufactured  in  New  England  than  the  fact  that 
they  are  manufactured  there.  Why  are  the  great  iron  works  located  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  not  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  where  the 
ore  is  mined? 

In  teaching  about  trade,  not  only  the  fact  that  trade  is  carried  on 
between  two  countries  should  be  brought  out,  but  also  the  reasons  why 
it  is  advantageous  for  those  countries  to  exchange  products.  How  does 
density  of  population  affect  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  country?  How 
does  it  affect  the  industries?  These  are  typical  questions  that  will  pro- 
voke thought.  Basic  principles  that  tend  toward  rational  thinking  should 
be  an  aim  of  the  teacher  of  this  subject. 

By  contrasting  a  large  number  of  superintendents  of  American  in- 
dustries with  those  in  similar  positions  in  Europe,  it  has  been  proven 
with  much   certainty  that   our   American   technological  schools  afford   a 
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decided  advantage  over  those  of  Europe  iu  preparing  young  men  and 
women  to  handle  the  matter  of  production  successfully  and  economically, 
but  we  have  now  entered  upon  our  career  as  a  commercial  world  power 
and  a  few  opinions  from  abroad  will  give  us  some  idea  of  how  we  stand 
in  foreign  markets.  Consul  General  ]\Iason  of  Berlin  reported  a  few 
years  ag-o  with  this  statement :  ' '  Finally,  let  the  American  who  is  seek- 
ing to  develop  an  export  trade  of  anything  to  Germany  remember  that 
he  is  trying  to  be  the  seller;  that  in  offering  his  goods  to  any  purchaser, 
the  tastes  and  commercial  ideas  of  that  customer  are  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tain consideration,  and  that  to  insist  always  upon  imposing  American 
home  conditions  of  payment  at  New  York — as  American  currency, 
weights  and  measures  while  the  gx)odB  are  still  on  American  soil,  simply 
confirms  the  threadbare  saying  that  with  all  our  cleverness  as  manu- 
facturers and  caterers  to  our  home  markets,  we  are,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  still  in  the  kindergarten  class  as  merchants  in  the  large  inter- 
national sense  of  that  term. ' ' 

It  has  also  been  determined  that  more  than  half  the  failures  of 
those  who  have  tried  to  extend  their  trade  abroad  have  oome  because 
of  the  lack  of  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  which  they 
sent   abroad. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  we  have  something  to  learn  about  the 
trading  feature,  about  commerce,  if  you  please.  All  our  present-day 
commercial  schools  emphasis  production  and  office  technique  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  broader  knowledge  necessary  to  carry  on  commerce  success- 
fully. This  is  intended  to  justify  the  place  in  our  high  school  curricula 
of  a  subject  like  Commercial  GeogTaphy. 

In  conducting  a  recitation,  the  student  is  not  interested  in  reciting 
in  class  what  he  read  in  his  text -book  before  coming  to  class.  This  is 
true  in  all  subjects,  it  is  doubly  true  in  this  one.  I  believe  one  of  the 
first  essentials  to  the  teacher's  success  to  be  that  he  gets  first-hand  in- 
formation. At  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  started  a  class  of  about 
tlurty  second-year  pupils.  The  first  part  of  the  year  we  studied  natural 
physical  conditions  that  affect  commerce  as  an  introduction.  About 
Christmas  Ave  came  to  Transportation.  The  Parcels  Post  was  discussed 
very  widely  at  that  time  and  the  members  of  the  class  chose  sides  and; 
debated  in  an  informal  way  in  class,  the  probable  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  Parcels  Post. 

This  caused  them  to  observe,  and  when  the  Parcels  Post  went  into 
operation  they  understood  what  they  heard  and  read  about  it  and  volun- 
tarily reported  what  they  learned  from  time  to  time.  In  a  similar  way 
we  discussed  ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  and  even  the 
tariff.  In  a  simple  way,  of  coui*se,  but  it  give  them  an  interest  that 
mil  stay  with  them. 

In  connection  with  the  stiidy  of  products,  we  started  a  little  museum; 
of  our  own.  We  talked  the  matter  over  in  class  and  made  a  list  of  such 
manufacturing  firms  as  Ave  thought  would  send  us  sample  specimens  of 
their  products  and  information  ccinceruing  them.  The  class  composed  the 
letters,  AAhich  made  them  feel  that  they  were  doing  the  work.     We  wrote 
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to  a  large  number  of  firms  and  exhibits  began  to  come  in  by  nearly 
every  mail  and  express.  These  included  a  large  number  of  booklets  and 
l>amphlets  giving  detailed  information  ooneerning  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. As  a  result  we  now  have  several  hundred  pieces  of  raw,  semi- 
raw  and  manufactured  goods,  representing  a  large  number  of  the  im- 
portant industries  of  the  country.  Manufacturing  houses  will  thank  you 
for  writing  to  them  and  taking  an  interest  in  what  they  are  doing. 


ELECTIVES  IN  THE   HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

By  De.  M.  Bates  Stephens, 

State  Superintendeni. 

We  assume  as  postulates  the  trite  propositions :  fiirst,  that  a  prescribed 
course  of  study  for  secondary  schools  is  a  necessary  i>ro vision  in  any 
scheme  of  high  school  instruction,  the  statement  of  Dr.  Frank  McMurry 
at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  to 
the  contrary  notmthstanding ;  secondly,  that  all  high  school  pupils,  re- 
gardless of  environment  and  future  occupation,  should  not  be  required 
to  pursue  the  same  course. 

Since  the  elementary  grades  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  instru- 
mental knowledges  and  the  studies  and  exercises  are  so  basal  or  funda- 
mental it  would  be  impracticable  to  offer  electives  in  those  grades  either 
by  subjects  or  courses.  Hence,  in  Maryland,  at  least,  there  is  but  one 
division  of  the  ]3ublic  school  course  where  it  is  feasible  to  offer  electives 
and  that  in  the  high  school. 

While  there  may  not  be  an  entire  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  favor  of 
either  of  these  propositions,  we  assume  that  no  educator  of  national 
fame  (except  possibly  Dr.  McMurry)  would  risk  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  confronting  the  organization  and  sup- 
port or  the  American  secondary  school  by  denying  the  first,  and  no  one, 
even  with  a  faint  idea  of  the  varied  tendencies  and  natural  bents  of 
human  interests,  would  likely  do  violence  to  his  settled  convictions  on 
these  points,  by  demuring  to  the  second. 

By  way  of  digression  it  seems  necessary  at  this  point  to  give  some 
high  school  statistics  as  a  basis  for  some  observations  which  will  be  made 
lart;er  in  this  discussion. 

From  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  we  find  that  only 
40  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  preceding  year  grade  enter  the  first  year 
high  school  grade,  and  that  only  30  per  cent  of  that  40  per  cent  remain 
for  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course.  In  the  counties  of  Maryland 
Ave  have  enrolled  in  all  the  grades  148,000  pupils,  and  less  than  7,000 
of  these  are  in  the  high  school  grades.  It  is  significant  that  of  the  8,134 
seventh-grade  pupils  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  for  the  year  1912 
there  remained  for  the  eighth  grade  3,289,  or  40  per  cent,  which  is  the 
average  for  the  whole  nation.  Of  the  3,289  who  entered  upon  the  work 
of  high  school  grades,  662  remained  to  complete  the  prescribed  work  of 
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oui'  curriculum ;  or  20  per  cent  only,  who  begin  the  high  school  course, 
comj)lete  it.  The  average  for  the  nation  is  30  per  cent.  Of  the  1,732 
enrolled  pupils  in  our  approved  high  schools  of  the  counties  for  1912, 
1,078  were  girls  and  651  were  boys,  or  in  other  words  there  were  64  per 
cent  more  girls  than  boys  in  the  high  schools,  and  my  own  observation  in 
attending  high  school  commencements  this  year  forces  the  conclusion  that 
■of  the  graduates  the  girls  outnumber  the  boys  three  to  one. 

The  questions  naturally  arise  "Is  there  a  general  appreciation  of 
the  purpose  of  secondary  education?"  "Is  the  high  school  still  regarded 
as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  college  ?  "  "  As  a  motive  to  induce  boys 
to  enter  the  high  school  grades  do  we  overemphasize  the  idea  of  leader- 
ship and  'room  at  the  top'  until  the  large  majority  feel  that  such  things 
are  too  high  for  them  to  attain?"  "Do  pupils  realize  that  whatever 
pursuits  they  may  enter  the  advantages  derived  from  a  high  school  course 
as  compared  Avith  the  elementary  course  will  likely  double  their  earning 
capacity?"'  ''Apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  money  value  of  such 
an  education  have  we,  teachers  and  school  officials,  impressed  upon  our 
pupils  that  the  benefits  of  a  high  school  education  will  give  them  a  bet- 
ter grasp  on  life's  problems,  a  greater  power  to  enjoy  things  and  Avill 
raise  them  to  a  higher  and  happier  plane  of  living?" 

These  question  are  merely  submitted  to  you  without  discussion. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  salutary  effects  of  the  jjossibilities 
of  secondary  education  shall  affect  most  advantageously  the  educational 
j)oliey  of  our  State  and  nation. 

Eeverting  to  the  subject  which  the  committee  assigned  me  it  would 
seem  entirely  safe  to  advise  against  early  specialization,  and  that  there 
would  be  danger  to  leave  to  the  pupil  of  the  high  school  the  election  of 
what  should  be  studied.  Some  subjects  for  a  high  school  course  are 
absolutely  essential  for  every  pupil  to  take  regardless  of  what  such  per- 
son may  do  after  leaving  the  high  school,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  omitted;  others  are  important  as  they  may 
pave  the  way  to  some  particular  activity  and  still  others  desirable  if  we 
would  possess  all  the  evidences  which  a  truly  educated  person  should 
show. 

Of  course,  all  present  are  familiar  with  the  prevailing  high  school 
course,  which  offers  Latin,  German  and  French,  English  Grammar, 
English  and  American  Literature,  Algebra,  Geometry,  History,  Chemis- 
try, Physics,  Botany,  Domestic  Science  and  Ant,  Manual  Training,  Draw- 
ing and  Music.  It  is  the  crystallized  judgment  of  our  best  school  au- 
thorities that  these  subjects  should  be  taught  in  their  entirety  or  in  part 
in  every  approved  high  school.  Such  an  arrangement  seems  necessary, 
whether  the  aim  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  study  of  these  sub- 
jects in  another  school  more  advanced,  or  merely  to  enlarge  and  develop 
our  mental  powers  for  the  immediate  problems  of  business  or  professional 
life. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  these  are  not  all  the  branches  of  knowledge 
which  will  give  intellectual  development,  but  they  have  been  generally 
.accepted   as  the   best.      They   are  the  best,   certainly,   if   we   are   at   all 
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"^Tedded  to  the  uotiou  that  the  high  school  course  is  a  mere  j^reparatioir 
for  the  college  and  the  cnrrieiilnm  could  not  well  be  changed  if  there  is'^ 
to  be  a  strict  adherence  to  what  have  heretofore  been  requirements  for 
college  entrance.  The  high  school  course  should  always  provide  for  such 
puf)ils  as  may  desire  t-o  enter  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Let  us  all 
hope  that  the  governing  bodies  of  such  institutions  may  do  their  part 
in  dovetailing  the  two  courses  so  that  the  one  will  be  a  logical  sequence 
of  the  other,  or  give  credit  for  work  done  in  the  high  school  Avhether' 
or  not  it  apisertains  directly  to  admission  requirements. 

One  fact  stands  out  prominently,  and  that  is,  what  we  temi  the 
academic  course,  while  perhaps,  best  for  those  who  will  enter  college,  is 
not  the  most  practical  for  the  very  large  majority  who  do  not  go  tO' 
college  but  end  their  school  days  with  the  completion  of  the  high  school 
^course. 

Whether  the  representative  high  school  course,  before  so  much  pro- 
vision was  made  for  electives,  was  evolved  by  our  college  professors  as 
a  preparatory  one,  or  the  creation  of  the  city  school  system  with  especial 
reference  to  the  needs  of  city  life,  plays  little  part  in  our  present  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  high  school  to  our  scheme  of 
education  which  will  make  it  possible  to  fill  its  place  with  minimum 
fri'Ction  and  maximum  efficiency.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our  American 
people  are  interested  in  industrial  activities  and  our  plan  of  education 
must  hold  some  close  relation  to  these  activities  as  it  has  heretofore  held 
to  other  spheres  Avhere  the  professions  played  their  respective  parts. 

There  are  commercial,  industrial  and  labor  problems  which  demand 
trained  men  and  women.  It  is  said  that  Germany  "s  commercial  ranking 
today  is  attributed  by  those  vrho  have  made  a  study  of  her  affairs  to 
her  unequalled  industrial  and  technical  schools.  Our  biggest  and  keen- 
est competition  is  along  industrial  lines,  and  our  schools  must  not  only 
provide  for  captains  and  lieutenants  in  the  industrial  world,  but  we 
must  see  to  it  that  our  pupils  avail  themselves  of  such  provision.  We 
ought  to  accept  no  excuse  that  so  few  boys  are  acquiring  the  necessary 
training  as  will  make  them  skilled  workmen.  They  should  not  become, 
as  another  puts  it,  the  mere  drivers  of  wagons  filled  with  the  products 
of  another's  brain.  Our  boys  and  girls  have  different  capacities,  tastes- 
and  ambitions — they  could  not  be  alike  if  they  so  desired.  We  must 
recognize  their  varying  conditions  by  providing  as  liberally  as  we  can 
for  their  special  development.  I  wish  to  quote  these  two  well-known 
authorities  whose  statements  are  apropos  of  the  spirit  of  this  discussion,, 
viz. : 

(1)  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie:-  "This  is  the  age  of  the  skilled 
man.  The  tragedy  of  time,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  the  tragedy  of 
the  bad  man  or  the  bad  woman — that  tragedy  is  as  old  as 
history;  but  the  special  tragedy  of  our  time  is  the  tragedy  of 
the  half-trained  man  or  half -trained  woman.  It  is  the  tragedy 
of  the  man  who  is  mlling  to  do  anything  he  can  do,  but  who 
has  no  special  facility  for  doing  any  one  thing;  or  a  woman 
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who  is  walling  to  do  anything  which  is  consistent  with  honor, 
but  who  has  no  tradning  for  any  special  kind  of  work.  It  is 
the  tragedy  of  the  desire  to  work,  without  training  for  deal- 
ing with  the  tools  or  the  material.  There  is  only  one  man  in 
our  modern  society,  from  the  economical  side,  that  is  safe, 
and  that  is  the  man  who  can  command  his  position  by  the 
superiority  of  his  skill. ' ' 

(2)  President  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  University:  ''The  cur- 
riculum of  the  high  school  should  be  determined  by  those 
schools  themselves,  and  for  their  own  best  development.  Col- 
leges and  universities  have  a  right  to  demand  that  whatever 
foundation  work  has  been  given  shall  have  been  given  mth 
thoroughness;  but  for  them  to  specify  certain  classes  of  sub- 
jects regardless  of  the  rural  interests  of  the  secondary  school 
and  its  pupils  is  a  species  of  impertinence  which  only  tradi- 
tion justifies.  The  study  of  words  fills  too  large  a  part  of 
~  our  secondary  schools.  "What  is  needed  is  thorough  study  of 
the  realities  of  nature,  motor  training  through  manual  work 
and  the  mastery  of  English. ' ' 

I  endorse  each  statement,  but  in  doing  so  it  is  not  meant  we  should 
introduce  trades  into  our  high  schools.  Such  an  idea^  considering  our 
present  school  development  in  Maryland,  is  imjjracticable.  But  our  high 
school  work  must  have  some  well-thought-out  relationship  for  the  en- 
couragement of  skilled  laborers  as  it  once  did  for  men  to  become  skilled 
physicians  and  lawyers.  The  prospective  agriculturist,  engineer,  mer- 
chant or  business  man  should  find  in  the  high  school  course  as  much 
special  knowledge  and  basal  training  as  has  the  professional  or  any  other 
prospective.  Manual  training  for  boys  and  domestic  science  and  art  for 
girls,  and  English  for  both,  should  be  in  any  and  every  high  school 
course.  Hence  this  brings  us  to  the  point  where  we  ask  that  electives 
be  by  courses  and  not  by  subjects — that  under  our  Maryland  conditions 
the  course  be  elected  by  the  class  and  not  the  individual  pupil.  Even 
in  our  approved  schools  of  the  first  group  it  is  possible  to  have  outlined 
four  or  five  elective  courses,  but  that  does  not  mean  you  will  have  to 
double  or  even  increase  possibly  the  present  corps  of  teachers.  All  the 
elective  courses  will  not  be  in  operation  at  one  time.  But  we  can  con- 
sistently follow  the  suggestion  of  President  Jordan  and  let  the  high 
school  course  be  determined  by  the  school  itself.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  my  objection  to  the  election  of  subjects,  especially  by  the 
individual  pupils,  is  based  on  the  assiunption  that  they  have  not  reached 
that  period  of  matured  judgment  as  would  make  it  wise  for  the  election 
to  rest  with  them.  Their  ideas  of  education  are  exceedingly  crude.  To 
think  of  such  pupils  choosing  the  branches  of  study  which  will  be  best 
for  them,  following,  perhaps,  lines  of  least  resistance,  is  worse  than 
pedantry. 
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Nor  are  the  jjareuts  much  better  fitted  to  make  selection  of  subjects' 
tliau  the  children  themselves.  We  maintain  then  that  there  must  be 
course  of  study,  for  to  throw  them  aside  would  be  to  go  back  from 
organization  to  chaos. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  should  arrange  the  several  elective- 
courses  and  the  particular  school  should  determine,  with  the  approval  of 
the  county  superintendent,  the  course  or  courses  which  will  best  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children  of  that  school.  It  is  Avell  that  the  first  and 
possibly  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  work  be  the  Same  for  all 
pupils — the  elective  feature  starting  about  the  middle  of  the  course. 
The  number  and  character  of  the  courses  to  be  offered  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  teaching  force  and  equipment.  No  school  should  offer  more 
courses  than  it  can  teach  well.  The  full  course  must  represent  not  les& 
than  sixteen  (Carnegie  Foundation)  units,  which  means  a  school  year 
of  at  least  36  weeks  and  recitation  periods  of  not  less  than  40  minutes. 

We  need  a  statutory  provision  that  a  high  school  teacher  must  pos- 
sess scholarship  equal  to  graduation  from  a  college  whose  work  merits- 
the  name  ' '  college. ' '  Every  college  will  do  well  to  recognize  the  need 
of  secondary  education  by  providing  a  course  for  the  training  of  such, 
teachers  that  they,  who  are  to  become  teachers^  may  know  the  * '  how ' ' 
as  well  as  the  ' '  what ' '  to  teach — ^niay  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of 
pedagogy  to  the  subjects  they  are  to  teach.  In  the  absence  of  such 
training,  while  pursuing  the  college  course,  the  summer  school  should 
be  patronized  until  the  art  of  imparting  knowledge  is  acquired. 

The  high  school  teacher  must  know  what  a  standard  secondary  school 
should  be  and  always  be  honest  enongh  to  admit  wherein  his  particular 
school  falls  shoi-t. 

The  State  is  interested  not  so  much  in  extending  aid  to  schools  that 
certain  teachers  may  receive  the  largest  salaries,  but  that  there  may 
cohie  to  the  community  where  the  school  is  located  that  uplift  which 
will  come  when  the  teacher  appreciates  the  full  meaning  of  high  school 
education  and  then  honestly  strives  to  engraff  it  on  the  life  of  the 
community. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  NEW  LABOR  LAW  UPON  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Abstract  of  address  of  Supt.  J.  E.  Edwards,  Cumherland,  Jilcl. 

The  new  I^abor  Law  has  been  in  operation  such  a  short  time — it  be- 
came effective  in  the  counties  about  February  1st — that  one  cannot  speak 
definitely  as  to  its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  high  school.  But  we  are' 
surely  safe  in  saying  that  it  should  increase  the  high  school  enrollment — 
to  what  extent  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  gives  us  under  ordinary  conditions  two  years  more  in  which  tO' 
guide  the  child  to  a  desire  for  higher  study,  and  this  guidance  becomes  a 
duty  of  the  teachers  of  the  higher  grammar  grades. 
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In  the  city  of  Cumberland,  Arliere  216  certificates  have  been  issued,  the 
immediate  result  will  be  to  decrease  the  enrollment  in  our  high  school, 
but  this  we  hope  will  be  but  temporary.  Almost  all  these  certificates 
were  issued  to  iboys  and  girls  filling  the  vacancies  in  mills  and  factories, 
caused  by  the  removal  of  children  under  14  years,  which  is  the  minimum 
age  for  certificates  under  the  n&w  law.  As  soon  as  the  operators  of  our 
silk  mills  and  glass  factories  found  that  the  law  would  become  eft  *ctive 
in  February,  they  discharged  all  those  under  the  minimum  age,  and  to 
keep  tlieir  plants  running  Avere  obliged  to  advertise  for  boys  and  girls 
of  proper  age.  Very  few  of  those  removed  returned  to  school,  as  most 
of  them  had  been  at  work  more  than  a  year  and  were  but  a  few  months 
under  the  legal  age. 

Our  school  enrollment  in  the  various  grades  suffered  as  follows: 
Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  certificates  issued  under  the  new  law  were- 
to  children  in  the  fifth  grade,  121/^  per  cent  to  children  in  the  sixth  grade,. 
514  per  cent  to  those  in  the  seventh  grade,  4  per  cent  to  those  in  the 
eighth  and  only  1  per  cent  to  boys  and  girls  in  our  ninth  or  Freshinan 
High  School  grade. 

Under  the  old  law,  12  years  was  the  minimum  age,  and  the  greater 
nimiber  of  children  employed  had  not  comjjleted  the  fourth  grade. 

In  other  sections  of  the  county,  excepting  Lonaconing,  where  a  silk 
mill  is  in  operation,  there  have  been  but  few  withdrawals  from  school 
under  the  new  law.  And  so  throughout  the  State  results  will  vary  as 
oj^portuuities  for  child  labor  vary. 

The  law,  as  it  is  now  found,  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
former  law.  It  has,  at  first,  Avorked  some  hardship,  especially  in  the 
mining  region,  as  it  contains  a  clause  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
boys  under  16  years  of  age  in  or  about  the  mines.  Heretofore,  boys 
Avere  allowed  to  work  in  the  mine  at  the  age  of  12  years,  and  when 
the  neAV  la.Av  went  into  effect  many  boys  betAveen  the  ages  of  12  and  16 
years  Avere  employed  as  miners'  helpers.  These  were,  of  course,  throAvn 
out  of  emijloyment  and  in  several  instances  families  were  dejjrived  of 
practically  their  sole  support.  It  would  have  been  better  to  allow  the 
old  certificates  to  remain  in  force  and  to  apply  the  new  laAv  to  new 
ai^plicauts. 

Compare  the  salient  features  of  the  tAAO  Statutes.  The  old  laAv 
stated  that  a  child  AAho  had  reached  the  age  of  12  years,  who  Avas  able 
to  read  and  write  simple  English,  and  who  was  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion might  leave  school  and  go  to  Avork.  The  neAv  laAV  is  much  more 
definite  in  its  requirements.  It  requires  that  a  child  produce  evidence 
that  he  is  at  least  14  years  of  age,  that  he  produce  a  school  record 
shoAving  that  he  has  reached  the  fifth  grade,  or  in  lieu  of  this  school 
certificate  he  shall  be  examined  in  the  subjects  of  the  fifth  grade,  and 
in  addition  he  must  undergo  a  searching  physical  examination  by  a  regu- 
larly appointed  practising  physician,  who  then  recommends  that  he  be 
or  he  be  not  employed  in  some  specific  line  of  Avork. 

The  new  law  has  indirectly  brought  an  immediate  and  great  benefit  to 
the   children   of   Cumberland.      The   physical   examination  of   applicants 
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for  certificates  showed  so  many  affected  with  bad  teeth,  that  when  the 
matter  was  reported  to  our  Board  of  School  Commissioners  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  an  offer  made  by  the  County  Dental  Association  to 
give  free  dental  examination  to  all  the  schools.  A  plan  was  worked  out, 
and  is  now  in  operation,  whereby  the  teeth  of  all  our  school  children  are 
examined  and  a  report  by  chart  sent  to  the  parents,  who  are  recjuested  to 
take  their  children  if  their  teeth  need  attention  to  the  family  dentist. 
We  hope  eventually  to  have  medical  examination  of  our  pupils  and 
teachers,  too. 

Of  the  total  number  of  applicants  for  certiticates,  84  had  bad  teeth, 
82  had  bad  tonsils,  39  showed  lungs  affected  in  varying  degrees,  of  the 
latter  only  those  who  upon  re-examination  showed  such  marked  improve- 
ment as  to  stamp  the  lung  trouble  as  temporary  and  due  to  colds, 
received  certificates  for  light  or  out-of-cloor  employment. 

While  the  new  law  has  added  much  to  the  arduous  duties  of  our 
office,  since  it  provides  that  these  certificates  are  to  be  issued  by  the 
Oounty  Superintendent,  but  does  not  provide  for  additional  equipment 
or  help,  we  feel  that  we  have  learned  a  number  of  things  as  to  the 
physical  condition  of  our  boys  and  girls  which  will  help  us  in  solving 
the  great  problem  of  how  to  do  the  most  for  them  in  the  best  way. 

The  following  letter  gives  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the 
Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

838  E.  Preston  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  27,  1913. 
Mr.  Hugh  W.  CaldNvell, 

Secretary,  Maryland  State   Teachers'   x4ssociatiou, 
Annapolis,  Md. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Will  you  please  record  in  your  annual  minutes  the  following  organiza- 
tion which  was  effected  in  McDowell  Hall  yesterday  morning,  Thursday, 
June  26,  9  A.  M. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  more  effective  teaching  of  English  in 
the  State  and  nation,  there  was  organized  the  Maryland  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  to  be  affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  English.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  and  the  annual  meeting 
shall  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers '  Association. 

The  work  of  the  Council  shall  be  directed  by  an  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  officers  and  three  additional  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  Of  this  Executive  Committee,  three,  at  least,  must  be  super- 
visors or  teachers  engaged  in  secondary  education,  and  three  in  ele- 
mentary education.  The  annual  dues  of  twenty -five  cents  for  each  mem- 
ber shall  be  used  to  pay  a  membership  fee  of  ten  dollars  in  the  National 
Council.  The  members  of  the  Maryland  Council  will  be  able  to  secure 
the  English  Journal,  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Council,  for  one 
dollar.  Fifty  cents  by  subscribing  through  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Council. 
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After  adopting  a  coustitution  embracing  the  above-named  features, 
the  following  officers  for  1913-14  were  elected: 

President,  Willis  li.  Wileox,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  Vice- 
President,  Arthur  F.  Smith,  Lonaconing  High  School;  Secretary,  Andrew 
H.  Krug,  Baltimore  City  College;  Treasurer,  Louise  W.  Linthicum,  Anna- 
polis High  School. 

Membership  in  this  Council  is  open  to  all  teachers  of  the  State. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  II.  KRUG, 

Secretary. 


Department  of  Rural  Education 

CLARENCE  G.  COOPER,  Glencoe,  Chairman 
JOHN  T.  HERSHNER,  Towson.  Secretary 

Annapolis,  Md.,  Wednesday,  .Tune  25,  1913. 

The  Department  of  Rural  Education  met  at  10  A.  M.  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Clarence  G.  Cooper,  Supervisor  of  Rural 
Schools,  Baltimore  County,  Md.    J.  T.  Hershner  was  chosen  Secretary. 

After  the  introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  0.  H.  Bensor, 
specialist  in  charge  of  Club  Work  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  introduced,  Avho  gave  an  instructive  and  illustrated  lecture  on 
' '  Teaching  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  by  Effective  Correlation. ' ' 

The  question  box  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Cooj^er,  many  members  par- 
ticipating in  the  discussion. 

J.  T.  HERSHNER, 

Secretary. 

Annapolis,  Md.,  Thursday,  June  26,  1913. 

The  Department  of  Rural  Education  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  A.  M. 
by  Mr.  Cooper. 

On  motion,  the  chairman  appointed  a  committee  of  three  members, 
consisting  of  J.  T.  Hershner,  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Drury  and  Thomas  W. 
Troxell,  to  select  and  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  com- 
mittee nominated  Frederick  Scasser  for  President,  and  Thomas  W. 
Troxell  for  Secretary,  who  were  elected  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Jenks,  of  the  Division  of  Rural  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C,  gave  an  interesting  address  on  "The  Model  Rural  School." 

The  symposium  of  rural  school  experiences  was  conducted  by  Miss 
G.  Ethel  M'cNutt,  Forrest  Hill;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Troxell,  Gaithersburg,, 
and  Mr.  .John  H.  Hale,  Eklo. 

J.  T.  HERSHNER, 

Seeretarj, 
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EDUCATION   FOR   FARM  AND   HOME   BY   CORRELATION. 

By  O.  H.  Benson, 

Specialist    in    Charge    of   Club    Worl;    (Northern    and    Western    States), 
Office  of  Farm  Management,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrictilture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Teachers  and  Visiting  Friends: 

I  am  pleased  to  liave  this  opportunity  to  visit  your  State  and  to 
become  more  familiar  with  the  sjileudid  progress  you  are  making  as  a 
State,  educationally.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  but  I  am  more  disposed  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
conquest  and  opportunities  now  confronting  you  as  a  body  of  real 
leaders  and  teachers. 

Your  vast  areas  of  untilled  soil,  your  Avild  forests,  your  growing 
population^  your  thousands  of  rural  schools  without  adequate  supervision, 
all  these  and  more  otfer  splendid  material  with  which  you  can  build  for 
the  future  greatness  of  your  citizenship. 

You  have  come  to  this  meeting  for  inspiration  and  direction  for  the 
year's  work.  The  most  imijortant  thing  for  you  to  get  out  of  this  asso- 
ciation meeting  is  a  proper  point  of  view  and  a  correct  personal  attitude 
tOAvard  the  business  of  teaching  and  the  youth  entrusted  to  your  care. 
If  you  fail  in  these  tAvo  points,  your  every  effort  in  school  work  is  doomed 
to  failure.  Your  great  learning,  diplomas  and  2)ost-graduate  degrees 
will  and  cannot  kee^D  you  afloat  very  long. 

School  Extension  Work. 

The  time  is  here  when  every  institution  of  learning,  from  the  little 
one-room  rural  school  to  the  million-dollar  college  or  university,  must 
have  an  extension  department  or  line  of  activity  designed  and  planned 
to  reach  the  entire  community.  The  leadership  of  the  school  is  a  failure 
unless  it  reaches  out  to  do  good  in  every  home  within  its  territory.  The 
kind  of  work  needed  is  not  merely  ' '  hot-air  stunts, "  " '  talkf  ests  and  agi- 
tation,"  but  more  do-and-get  results  in  our  rural  school  work.  "Rural 
life  work, "  "  back  to  the  farm, "  "  teach  agriculture, ' '  etc.,  are  all  so 
universally  popular  that  I  sometimes  think  we  are  in  great  danger  of 
smothering  the  desire  to  do  by  too  much  talk  and  agitation.  We  all 
appreciate  that  it  is  much  easier  to  advise  and  agitate  than  it  is  to  do  or 
navigate  toward  definite  results.  One  splendid  way  of  avoiding  the 
dangerous  shoals  would  be  to  require  that  everyone  who  talks  and  agi- 
tates on  the  work  and  needs  of  rural  life  be  required  to  show  a  record 
of  real  achievement  in  the  lines  of  work  urged  upon  others.  This  would 
have  a  tendency  to  at  least  double  the  number  of  efficient  producers  and 
halve  the  number  of  agitators  of  our  country.  I  recommend  this  as  a 
means  for  the  lowering  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  as  a  great  relief 
to  teachers  who  must  listen  to  our  loug  programs  of  speakers  and  ardent 
agitators. 
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Some  years  ago  it  was  aptly  said  of  the  Russian  Empire  that  she  was 
a  nation  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  of  which  one 
million  were  jailers  and  one  hundred  and  fOrty-nine  million  were  prison- 
ers and  peasant  slaves.  We  must  admit  that  in  a  large  degree  this  was 
true,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  and  industrial  welfare  of  the 
masses  had  been  left  without  intelligent  direction  and  education  for 
several  generations.  The  policy  of  Russian  education  was  for  the  few  as 
against  the  masses  to  whom  a  nation  must  look  for  its  prosperity  and 
permanent  growth  as  well  as  daily  needs. 

The  greatest  need  of  America  today  is  an  educational  policy  builded 
for  the  great  mass  of  common  people.  It  is  a  distinct  function  of  the 
school  to  seek  the  child  and  with  this  child  study  the  environments  and 
then  endeavor  to  make  of  the  child  an  efficient  unit,  capable  of  self- 
expression  at  home.  The  best  of  one 's  culture  and  worth  in  society  is 
not  in  what  we  may  know,  but  in  what  we  can  do  of  service  ro  man. 

The  dej^opulation  of  rural  communities  and  rapid  growth  of  our  al- 
ready congested  centers  of  population  should  give  us  serious  concern. 

Will  Rural  Young  People  Leave  the  Farm. 

While  shaping  the  educational  policy  of  the  Wright  County  schools  in 
the  early  spring  of  1907,  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  understand  the 
real  needs  of  the  people  and  their  schools,  so  I  hit  upon  this  scheme  of 
investig'ation :  .  I  selected  thirty-four  rural  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
territory,  ^\■hich  would  be  representative  of  the  true  rural  conditions 
educationally,  and  then  directed  to  the  teachers  the  following  ques- 
tionaire : 

QUESTIONAIRE. 

Teacher :  Kindly  put  the  following  questions  to  your  boys  and  girls 
above  the  fourth  grade,  and  ask  them  to  answer  the  questions  on  blank 
slips  of  paper  just  as  they  feel  now.  Be  careful  to  get  an  honest  ex- 
pression and  not  to  prejudice  them  in  any  \\"ay.  No  one  will  know  how 
they  answer  questions,  as  they  are  not  to  sign  the  blank. 

Boys:      1.  Do  you  expect  to  be  farmers  or  to  have  to  do  with  farm- 
ing when  you  reach  manhood? 

2.  Do  you  like  to  live  on  the  farm?     Why? 

3.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  when  of  age'? 

Birls :      1 .  Do  you  expect  to  live  on  a  farm  when  grown  to  woman- 
hood? 

2,  Do  you  like  country  life  and  the  farm  home?    Why? 

3.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  when  gxown  to  womanhood? 

Please  return  complete  report  to  this  questionaire  to  my  office  by 
Fridav  of  this  week  Avithout  fail. 
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Eesult  of  Investigations. 

Let  me  state  at  the  beginning  that  not  a  single  school  out  of  the 
thirty-four  had  paid  any  attention  to  a  rural  life  education.  Most  of  the 
graduates  were  of  the  nearest  city  high  school;  they  had  been  schooled, 
environed,  and  fellowshipped  in  town  or  city,  and  their  ideas  of  educa- 
tion were  like  those  of  their  alma  mater ;  some  of  them  had  even  acquired 
the  University  Chair  tactics  of  instruction  and  class-room  work,  and 
tried  to  lead  their  youth  in  paths  of  culture  and  misfit  learning  by 
questions  like  "Bound  Bulgaria,"  "Conjugate  the  verb,  to  be,"  and 
solve  the  problems  in  compound  proportion. 

The  thirty-four  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  164  boys.  One  hundred 
and  fifty -iseven  of  them  said  they  would  liave  nothing  whatever  to  do  ■ndth 
farming  and  only  seven  of  them  admitted  that  they  would  take  up  farm- 
ing as  a  life  work  or  profession.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  was  so  much 
interested  in  the  seven  (unfortunate?)  creatures  that  I  began  immediate 
investigation  of  the  cause  for  such  an  unusual  ambition  for  life  by 
farmer  boys,  and  found  that  four  out  of  the  seven  had  been  influenced 
I)y  agricultural  education  from  Professor  P.  G.  Holden,  State  College 
Extension  Work,  and  sensible  fathers.  Ttso  of  the  boys  had  been  read- 
ing farmers '  bulletins  and  books,  good  papers  on  agriculture  and  hearing 
agricultural  lectures,  but  the  seventh,  I  am  unable  to  this  day,  to  account 
for  his  unusual  decision. 

Out  of  the  174  girls  enrolled,  163  answered  that  they  would  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  farmers  or  farm  bouses,  and  only  eleven  of 
them  admitted  that  human  destiny,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  would 
be  that  of  the  farm  and  its  interests. 

This  1907  census  of  rural  conditions  was  enough  for  me  and  gave  me 
argument  for  activity  along  rural  lines  of  endeavor,  and  so  I  proceeded 
at  once  to  have  every  rural  teacher  in  these  thirty-four  schools  to  set  to 
work  at  once  in  re-directing  the  education  and  interests  of  the  child-life 
of  the  school.  Elementary  agriculture  and  home  economics  were  taught, 
first,  by  effective  correlation;  second,  by  general  lessons,  organizing  boys 
and  girls  clubs,  and,  eventually,  by  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Agricul- 
ture and  Home  Eeonomies  in  regular  daily  class  work.  After  three  years 
of  this  kind  of  edixeation  and  direction,  another  school  census  was  taken, 
and  I  dispatched  to  the  teachers  the  same  kind  of  questionaire  that  I  had 
given  three  years  before  this  to  the  same  schools  and  ^vith  the  same  farm 
homes  and  environments. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  during  this  period  of  three  years  vocational 
guidance  in  agriculture  and  rural  home  duties  were  faithfully  and 
systematically  promoted. 

Change  of  Heart. 

Out  of  172  boys,  162  of  them  answered  that  they  would  be  farmers, 
many  of  them  stating  that  they  would  be  scientific,  modern,  or  up-to- 
date  farmers,   and   only  twelve   of  them  insisted  still   on  being  editors, 
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teachers,  preachers,  bankers,  politicians,  and  United  States  Presidents. 
Most  of  the  twelve  ATere  of  the  older  students  whose  aims  and  ambitions 
of  life  had  been  perverted  in  the  same  schools  until  it  was  too  late  to 
change  them. 

Out  of  the  178  girls  enrolled  at  this  time,  161  of  them  answered  that 
they  would  be  home-keepers,  farmers,  truckers,  poultry  specialists,  etc. 
Seventeen  of  them  still  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  they  were  going  to 
city  life.  It  was  a  notable  fact  that  out  of  the  eleven  boys  and  seven- 
teen girls  all  but  four  of  them  were  in  the  advanced  grade,  and  thirteen, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old. 

My  educator  friend,  does  this  simple  but  forceful  report  mean  any- 
thing to  us,  as  we  are  shaping  the  educational  policy  of  the  future,  for 
this,  our  great  agricultural  America? 

A  Re-Directed  Education. 

The  demand  for  a  re-directed  education  in  our  rural  and  common 
schools,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  of  late,  is  not  a  local  matter,  but  a 
demand  which  is  na.tion-wide,  and  whether  we  believe  in  it  or  not,  we 
are  going  to  be  forced  into  it  or  forced  out  of  the  profession.  Honest 
teachers  and  school  men  are  asking  the  questions:  What  shall  we  teach? 
How  shall  we  teach  it?  Can  it  be  done  without  loss  in  the  efficiency 
and  results  of  the  three  "R's"?  Will  we  have  time  for  this  additional 
or  new  line  of  work? 

To  the  first  question  I  would  answer,  teach  all  the  subjects  of  form 
and  home  life  that  can  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  regular  daily 
school  work  and  as  substitutes  for  many  of  the  non-essentials  now  exist- 
ing in  the  average  public  school  course.  Instead  of  "Cube-Root," 
"Compound  Proportion,"  "Allegation,"  etc.,  substitute  practical  farm 
and  kitchen  arithmetic,  and  see  your  young  people  put  on  genuine 
mathematical  fat  and  power.  • 

Instead  of  the  months  of  hard  work  outlined  in  the  average  grammer 
text-book  in  analysis,  conjuga/tions,  parsings,  etc.,  substitute  for  these 
the  necessary  practice  and  drill  that  will  help  the  child  to  express  ideas 
and  facts  in  clear  and  cultured  English. 

Instead  of  the  great  amount  of  technical  physiology,  such  as  scientific 
names  of  bones,  nerves  and  muscles,  substitute  for  these,  lessons  in  Home 
Economics,  sanitation,  hygiene,  ventilation,  food  values,  balanced  rations, 
laws  of  foods  as  related  to  human  needs,  and  many  other  subjects  of 
equal  importance,  related  to  the  complex  science  of  living. 

Instead  of  the  large  amount  of  meaningless  copy-work  usually  given 
in  the  penmanship  exercises,  direct  them  in  story  and  discussion  about 
live  and  first-hand  subjects  that  relate  to  the  farm  and  home  interests. 

Instead  of  the  criminal  exploitation  of  wars  and  bloodshed  in  study 
of  the  United  States  Histoi-y,  take  up  a  systematic  study  of  the  history 
and  development  of  our  great  American  industries  as  they  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  local  needs  of  man  and  his  economic  welfare,  agricul- 
turally and  industrially. 
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Instead  of  juggling  with  the  vast  amount  of  dead  matter  in  map 
"boundaries,  locating  foreign  cities,  and  in  calculating  geographical  pre- 
cisions that  point  nowhere,  but  kill  time  and  furnish  excuse  for  spending 
time  and  energy  in  teaching  the  subject,  let  us  study  the  subject  by 
rising  the  great  agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial  interests  as  they 
relate  to  man  and  institutions  as  the  basis  and  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  subject. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question^  I  would  say  in  brief  that  there  are 
four  imjiortant  methods  or  plans  by  which  elementary  agi'iculture  and 
Home  Economics  can  be  taught  in  our  common  schools,  viz. : 

1.  By  effective  correlation  as  suggested  in  the  booklet  work  and  in 
above  plan  of  substitutions. 

2.  By  general  lessons  to  be  given  daily  in  a  systematic  and  reason- 
able way,  on  subjects  that  most  concern  the  community  and  home  life. 

3.  By  regular  class  work  with  text-book  in  hand  of  pupil  and  with 
available  supplies  for  laboratory  experiments  in  the  study  of  seeds,  soils, 
plants  and  chemical  actions  that  relate  to  the  subjects. 

4.  By  boys  and  girls  club  work  as  an  important  institution. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  school  library  should  contain  a  good 
list  of  helpful  books  and  references  on  the  farm  and  home  life  subjects. 

Also  available  agricultural  bulletins  and  many  splendid  books  and 
publications  on  the  book  markets  of  our  land. 

To  the  third  important  question  I  would  answer  emphatically  ' '  YES. ' ' 
After  five  years  of  careful  investigation  and  experience  in  pi-omoting  this 
work  as  a  County  Supervisor  of  Schools,  I  have  positive  evidence  as  to 
the  effect  that  without  an  exception  the  teachers  and  schools  following 
this  plan  of  teaching  agriculture  and  Home  Economics  gave  greater 
efficiency  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  than  did  the  other  schools 
where  this  work  was  neglected. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  failed  to  pass  the 
uniform  eighth  grade  examination  in  Wright  County,  Iowa,  in  1910, 
came  from  the  schools  in  which  practically  nothing  was  done  to  correlate 
agricultural  and  home  life  studies  with  regular  school  work.  To  be 
plainer,  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  was  in  favor  of  the  re-directed  school.  In 
looking  over  the  written  manuscripts,  it  was  A^ery  marked,  indeed,  to 
note  how  .much  better  the  writing  and  composition  was  from  the  pupils 
of  the  * '  re-directed  schools ' '  as  against  the  papers  that  came  from  the 
schools  where  nothing  was  done  except  to  defend  in  the  usual  sentimental 
way  the  old  "Culture  Sake  and  Three  E"  education. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  our  auditors  the  fact  that  the  prime  object 
of  this  kind  of  re-directed  education  is  to  get  the  teacher  into  correct 
l^ersonal  attitude  toward  her  pupils  and  their  environments,  and  to  render 
more  efficient  the  work  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  fundamental ;  the  training  that  ' '  fits  into  life ' '  makes  us  appre- 
ciate our  environment,  and  capable  of  self-expression  for  the  larger  serv- 
ice of  fellow  man. 
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The  schools  of  today  must  determine  very  largely  the  citizenship  of 
tomorro\T  we  cannot  hope  to  secure  a  citizenship  trained  in  agricultural 
and  industrial  tastes  and  interests  unless  we  give  this  direction  in  our 
common  schools.  Too  long  we  have  left  this  important  phase  of  educa- 
tion to  our  few  technical  schools  in  large  cities,  refoiinatories,  peniten- 
tiaries, etc.,  until  it  would  seem  impossible  to  conserve  our  industrial 
interests  and  our  American  agriculture  without  actually  promoting  youth- 
ful crime.  The  age  of  ' '  Apprenticeship ' '  is  past,  and  we  must  rush  in 
to  fill  tlie  immediate  needs  of  our  million  of  people  who  must  be  fed, 
clothed  and  sheltered.  To  this  end  we,  as  teachers,  must  have  the  co- 
operation as  well  as  the  active  work  of  the  riiral  church  and  its  pastor. 
I  am  a  profound  believer  in  the  sacredness  of  G-od  's  Earth.  Many  peo- 
ple through  ignorance  limit  their  religion  to  the  soul  life,  entirely 
divorced  from  the  physical.  (Others  believe  that  the  soul  of  man  together 
mth  the  physical  body  must  be  consecrated  to  G-od,  but  care  very  little 
for  Mother  Earth  and  all  of  G-od 's  blessings  connected  with  it.  My 
Mnd  of  religion  means  a  consecration  of  our  acres  of  soil,  our  bodies  and 
the  soul  within,  and  this  kind  of  religion  will  not  permit  the  continua- 
tion of  our  national  waste  in  soil  fertility  and  the  criminal  desecration  of 
our  great  agriculture.  I  am  positive,  my  fellow  teachers,  that  the  minis- 
try must  fertilize  religion  with  the  soil  in  order  to  serve  God  and  lift 
humanity.  Superintendent  J.  D.  Eggleston,  of  Virginia,  put  it:  "The 
gospel  of  better  agriculture  is  a  Holy  Cause  and  we  are  treading  upon 
Holy  ground,"  and  no  longer  should  we  desecrate  it  by  ignoring  our  re- 
lation to  the  humble  but  dignified  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  ancient  Greek, 
Eoman  and  Spaniard  glorified  in  their  superficial  culture  and  allowed 
agriculture  and  industry  to  beg,  and  in  this  neglect  and  unequal  equa- 
tion of  national  life  spelled  downfall  and  inglorious  defeat. 

Consolidation  of  Schools. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  me,  at  this  time,  to  take  up  the  discussion 
of  all  questions  relating  to  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  so  I  wish 
only  to  give  you  a  thought  or  two  bearing  directly  upon  the  question. 
-I  may  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  believe  profoundly  in  the  larger  school 
unit  and  in  the  greater  and  better  facility  for  our  rural  education  and 
that  a  consolidation  of  rural  schools  in  very  much  of  your  state  territory 
is  botli'  practical  and  necessary,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  ' '  consolida- 
tion "  is  a  panacea  for  all  existing  ills  of  our  present  system.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  many  consolidated  rural  schools  now  in  existence  are  not 
rural  life  schools  at  all,  but  like  the  old  and  prevailing  city  high  school 
engaged  in  the  business  of  robbing  our  farms  of  their  strongest  youth 
by  pointing  the  way  from  farm  to  city  life,  rather  than  by  fitting  rural 
childhood  to  a  more  efficient  and  contented  farm  and  community  life. 
I  refer  here  to  the  larger  school  centers  that  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  of  their  rural  high  school  a  city  school.  They  are  feeding  their 
boys  and  girls  the  same  kind  of  "Culture  Sake"  and  "Latin  Course 
I>ope"  that  the  miniature  colleges  are  doing-;  in  their  athletic  events, 
they  compete  with  city  teams  rather  than  rural. 
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Two  questions  of  great  siguificance  confront  us  today.  First,  what 
shall  Ave  do  today  for  the  millions  of  rural  boys  and  girls  now  in  our 
one-room  schools  and  in  the  single  sub-district  when  consolidation  is  a 
geographic  and  economic  impossibility?  Second,  what  policy  of  educa- 
tion shall  be  adopted  for  the  new  consolidated  schools  with  their  splendid 
equipment  and  greater  facilities  for  modern  education?  Let  me  answer 
both  questions  by  giving  a  report  of  the  work  in  one  school  district  in 
Wright  County,  Iowa,  which  was  used  as  the  first  demonstration  school 
of  the  county,  and  let  us  see  what  it  accomplished  ^vithin  a  period  of  two 
years'  time. 

Condition  op  School  June  1,  1908. 

A  school  presided  over  by  a  city  girl  with  no  interest  nor  sympathy 
in  rural  life,  spent  most  of  her  spare  time  in  county  seat  town,  planning 
her  private  social  events,  did  not  seek  to  get  the  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion of  her  patrons.  She  kept  school  and  collected  salary  strictly  accord- 
ing to  contract.  The  school  house  was  small  and  dingy,  poorly  heated, 
ventilated  and  lighted,  no  blackboard,  no  school  library,  no  general  equip- 
ment worth  mentioning,  soft  pine  floor,  double  seats  with  the  ancient 
carvings  of  the  pioneer  student  days  of  Hawkeye  primitive  life.  School 
fences,  outbuildings,  and  school  grounds  all  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
the  community  spirit  and  local  patriotism  all  dead  or  taking  its  long- 
Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep.  Enrollment  of  thirty  pupils  in  the  school,  most 
of  them  irregular  in  attendance  and  not  interested. 

Condition  of  School  June  1,  1910. 

School  headed  by  a  rural  teacher  full  of  the  spirit  and  practical 
ideas  of  rural  life  education,  a  teacheer  who  was  a  community  leader, 
and  who  was  willing  to  move  out  into  the  rural  district  and  commune 
with  patrons  and  pirpils. 

Miss  Olive  Lyons  was  the  teacher  who  started  the  work.  First  by 
teaching  agriculture  and  home  economics  by  effective  correlation,  then  by 
regular  class  work  and  organized  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  in 
conjunction  with  the  "Prairie  Dell  Rural  Life  Club,"  whose  adult  mem- 
bership was  pledged  to  the  interest  of  farm,  home,  school  and  the  social 
needs  of  the  district ;  regular  meetings  were  held  in  the  school  house  once 
every  month.  The  patrons  gave  their  teacher  every  support  and  rallied 
to  their  community  needs  with  electrical  rapidity. 

Miss  Eva  Elefson  taught  the  school  during  the  second  year  and  took 
up  the  work  where  Miss  Lyons  had  laid  it  down.  Let  me  add  here  that 
Miss  Lyons  was  not  only  offered  the  school  for  the  second  year  and 
was  urged  to  return  at  a  liberal  i-aise  in  salary,  but,  as  we  might  well 
expect,  she  was  offered  one  of  the  city  positions  at  an  increase  in  salary. 
It  seemed  that  the  Board  of  Education  was  in  need  of  the  same  ele- 
ments of  success  as  are  needed  in  our  farming  communities.  I  regret 
that  time   forbids  the   enumeration   of   all  the   interesting   features   and 
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results  ill  the  growth  of  this  school.  I  must  leave  you  to  judge  the 
results  given  here  as  to  how  it  was  all  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 

On  .June  1,  1910,  the  district  could  boast  of  a  rural  life  school  with 
an  enrollment  of  forty  pupils,  most  of  them  regular  in  attendance,  and 
the  following  equipment  and  conditions:  A  new  school  house  with  good 
light,  plenty  of  room,  slate  blackboards  around  class  room,  new  heating 
and  ventilating  plant,  cloakroom,  washroom  with  fixtures,  drain,  et«., 
front  porch,  bell  and  belfry,  school  garden,  new  sanitary,  adjustable 
single  seats,  library  case  built  in  wall  and  full  of  rural  life  books  and 
helps,  wall  paintings,  maps,  good  organ  and  manual  training  outfit  as 
part  of  equiiiment;  sanitary  drinking  jar  and  individual  drinking  cups; 
flower  beds,  fences,  hitching-posts  and  outbuildings  put  in  fine  shape;  a 
school  full  of  inspiration  and  efficiency,  a  teacher  and  patronage  who 
would  rather  go  to  and  look  after  the  interests  of  the  community  life 
than  to  attend  the  ' '  Butfalo  Bill  Wild  West  Show. ' '  Every  land  owner 
and  farmer  believes  in  the  school,  in  the  teacher  and  in  their  boys  and 
girls.  This  school  was  the  winner  at  the  State  Fair  both  years  for  hav- 
ing the  best  school  exhibit,  showing  the  relation  of  the  school  to  com- 
munity life.  It  won  first  place  during  the  two  years  at  the  County 
Fair  and  will  be  a  winner  in  the  future. 

This  district  school  holds  an  annual  industrial  fair  during  October. 
At  this  event,  cash  and  commercial  premiums  are  offered  to  the  boys  and 
girls  for  school  work  in  writing,  drawing,  woodwork,  garden  products, 
field  products,  corn  and  stock  judging,  etc.  An  industrial  fair  out  in 
one  school  district  which  would  do  justice  in  many  respects  to  a  county 
fair  and  is  held  in  the  open  country  instead  of  town  or  city.  The  pro- 
gram of  events  include  a  literary  program  by  children,  lectures  on  farm 
and  home  subjects,  exhibits^  contests  in  rope-tying,  seed-corn  stringing, 
stock  and  corn  judging,  canning,  demonstrations,  awarding  of  premiums, 
and  the  cultivation  of  rural  fellowship.  This  report,  friends,  of  the 
school  in  District  6,  Lake  Township,  Wright  County,  Iowa,  will  answer 
the  question  as  to  what  the  rural  school,  old  or  new,  small  or  large,  should 
do  for  its  ehildlife  and  the  community  in  the  way  of  social  service.  My 
plea  is  not  to  wait  for  the  better  schools  and  better  conditions,  but  to 
proceed  at  once  to  create  the  sentiment  and  build  the  spirit  that  will 
make  possible  a  social  center  and  an  institution  that  is  really  ' '  four- 
square. ' ' 

We  acknowledge  with  shame  that  many  of  our  rural  leaders  of  the 
past  have,  because  of  their  training  and  life-time  environments,  turned 
out  to  be  pirates  and  robbers  of  rural  life,  by  arousing  a  false  dis- 
content and  have  pointed  the  way  to  the  already  over-crowded  profes- 
sions and  to  our  congested  centers  of  population.  The  result  has  been 
that  nearly  all  of  our  agricultural  States  lost  greatly  in  population  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years,  and  our  large  cities  show  a  marked  increase ; 
many  of  them  to  a  gain  of  over  200  per  cent. 

A  noted  Catholic  priest  of  a  European  parish  was  at  one  time  seized 
with  a   deep   desire  to  get   closer  to   "Christ,"  his   "Master,"   and  he 
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forthwith  pix)ceeded  to  proloug  his  hours  of  prayer  and  worship  and  to 
seek  more  and  more  seclusion  from  the  world  and  human  society,  with 
the  result  that  he  became  more  dissatisfied  and  inefficient  in  his  life  and 
work. 

One  day,  while  in  quest  of  relief,  he  ascended  into  the  topmost  part 
of  the  Cat?iedral  tower  for  prayer  and  communion  with  his  Master,  here 
he  continued  long  and  diligently  in  trying  to  find  that  intimate  touch 
and  fellowship  with  his  Master,  for  which  he  had  so  long  waited,  but 
instead  of  closer  relations  with  his  Master,  an  impassable  spiritual  gulf 
seemed  to  have  been  stretched  out  between  the  priest  and  his  Maker; 
presently,  while  in  this  waiting  and  suspense,  he  heard  a  voice  trom 
below  saying,  ' '  Here  am  I,  come  down  here  and  help  with  man. ' '  He 
listened  and  looked  with  great  earnestness  while  the  message  from  below 
was  repeated  several  times.  The  priest  was  aroused  and  decided  to- 
descend  to  ascertain  the  source  of  this  invitation,  and  upon  approaching 
the  seeming  darkness  from  below,  he  inquired:  "Who  is  it,  and  Avhat  do 
you  want  of  me  ? ' '  The  answer  came  back :  "  It  is  I,  your  Savior,  I  live 
with  and  serve  my  fello\\'  men,  if  you  want  to  be  with  me,  you  must  come 
down  and  live  Avith  me  and  serve  fellow  man. ' ' 

The  priest  descended  and  from  that  moment  he  understood  as  never 
before  his  real  call  as  leader  of  men,  and  henceforth,  the  story  goes,  he 
served  and  led  as  only  efficient  leaders  may.  No  one  can  be  a  leader  in 
rural  life  if  they  are  stationed  in  a  CATHEDRAL  TOWER  like  the 
priest;  we  must  come  to  earth  and  rub  elbows  in  a  loving  and  sympathetic 
way  mth  our  fellows,  if  we  would  truly  lead  them.  Rural  life  in  the 
past  has  had  many  would-be  leaders  who  have  exploded  their  theories  and 
healing  lotion  from  pulpit,  press  and  halls  of  learning,  but  very  few 
have  rendered  the  service  of  true  leadership  so  much  needed  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  present-day  urban  life. 

Valuable  Rural  Events. 

The  following  illustrations  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  value  and 
scope  of  the  annual  township  graduation  exercises  which  were  held  in 
the  center  of  the  township,  at  which  all  schools,  together  with  jjatrons 
and  friends,  spend  the  entire  day  in  the  educational  and  social  uplift 
of  the  community.  Here  is  a  typical  program  of  such  events  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  all  sixteen  of  the  townships  of  Wright  County,  lowa^ 
schools  for  eight  consecutive  years  with  a  minimum  attendance  in  1910 
of  250  people,  and  in  some  events  running  as  high  as  1600  men,  women 
and  children.  In  no  ease  during  the  eight  years  has  there  been  a  failure 
to  hold  these  meetings  in  the  entire  sixteen  townships. 

Program. 

At  10  A.  M. — Literary  program  of  graduates,  presentation  of 
diplomas,  or  certifications  of  promotion  to  nearby  high  school,  followed 
by  a  basket  dinner  at  noon   in  which  all  participated,   and  usually  the 
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peojjle  of  one  district  would  spread  dinners  together  and  thus  forget  their 
differences  and  cement  their  ambitions  for  a  common  purpose.  In  the 
afternoon  agricultural  and  rural  life  lectures  would  be  given  at  each 
township  event  on  subjects  like:  judging,  soil  fertility,  prevention  of 
diseases  on  the  farm,  better  sanitation,  our  schools  and  what  they  need, 
and  similar  subjects  of  interest.  Following  this  lecture,  we  would  have 
our  annual  field  sports,  in  Avhich  all  the  young  people  of  the  township 
would  participate,  and  fathers  and  mothers  would  be  the  restful  auditors 
of  the  rural  athletic  feats  of  their  much  admired  youth.  During  the 
entire  day  the  school  exhibit  tent  would  be  full  of  the  specimens  or 
exhibits  of  school  work  of  the  entire  year,  such  as  writing,  solution  of 
problems,  seed  corn  racks,  sewing,  wood  work,  set  of  rope  knots,  canned 
goods,  and  maps.  The  county  school  official  would  erect  the  tent  in 
the  morning  and  take  it  down  at  night  and  move  cyi  to  the  adjoining 
to^vnship  event.  These  institutions  are  always  held  out  in  a  fine  grove  or 
at  one  of  the  best  and  most  modern  farmhouses — the  philosophy  of  the 
latter  you  can  well  understand. 


Rural  Life  Tournaments  or  Contests. 

At  district  agricultural  and  county  fairs^  and  the  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, the  school  and  its  work  always  hold  a  conspicuous  -place.  Exhibits 
put  up  in  contest  for  honors  and  premiums  were  always  in  evidence,  such 
as  booklets  on  agricultural  subjects,  wood  work,  sewing,  baking,  vege- 
tables, com,  etc. 

Contests  in  potato  paring,  sewing,  seed-corn  stringing,  stock  judging, 
grain  judging,  ]3ractical  rope-knot  tying,  addition,  spelliug,  reading, 
etc.,  were  also  included.  Let  me  illustrate  by  giving  a  few  facts  about 
one  of  these  contests :  In  the  rope-tying  contest,  last  year,  the  champion 
rope-tyer  of  the  county,  Russell  Brockenridge,  tied,  named,  and  untied 
38  practical  rope  knots  in  six  minutes  of  time  and  did  it  to  the  com- 
I^lete  satisfaction  of  both  referees  and  auditors.  Ujion  investigation,  we 
found  that  the  boy  had  spent  nearly  a  year  during  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  his  idle  moments  in  quest  of  lielp  and  information  on 
rope  tying;  he  had  exhausted  all  the  information  available  from  his 
father,  teacher,  hired  man,  neighbors,  dictionary,  set  of  reference  books 
in  school  library,  and  had  fouird  much  information  from  State  agricul- 
tural professors.  One  of  the  most  helpful  things  a  teacher  can  do  for 
a  child  is  to  direct  them  in  quest  of  truth,  teach  them  how  and  where 
to  secure  it — then,  when  once  secured,  the  student  must  ]3ractise  and 
test  its  value.  If  j^ou  doubt  the  educational  value  of  this  rope-tying 
game,  try  to  duplicate  Russell's  record  and  see  what  it  has  cost  you 
in  study,  pi'aetice  and  patience.  I  only  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  about 
the  infl.uence  of  this  kind  of  work  on  the  character  and  ambition  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  on  how  they  are  planning  for  better  things  in  life 
because  of  this  bit  of  material  made  culture. 
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Educate  and  Interest  the  Rural  Gtrls. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  ver}'  marked  unrest  and  lack  of 
interest  in  farm  life  on  the  part  of  rural  women,  and  especially  the  girls. 
Those  of  us  who  have  given  the  matter  careful  consideration  are  not 
surprised  in  tlie  least  w^hen  we  consider  tlie  neglect  and  actual  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  the  average  rural  liome — plenty  of  labor-saving  machinery 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  barn,  but  not  even  a  good  washing  machine  in  the 
liome — Avhen  increased  labor  is  hired  to  lessen  the  work  for  Mr.  Brown, 
increased  toil  is  passed  on  to  Mrs.  Brown  with  no  additional  hel]).  Sun- 
days and  holidays  for  the  men  are  usually  harder  days  for  the  wife, 
mother  and  daughter. 

In  a  county  seat  town  of  the  northwest,  a  survey  was  taken  of  25 
retired  farmers  fer  the  purpose  of  finding  the  chief  cause  for  then- 
early  migration  to  town  or  city  life — and  seventeen  of  these  well-to-do 
and  well-tutored  farmers  testified  to  the  fact  that  they  Avere  well  satis- 
fied and  were  sorry  to  leave  the  farm  and  were  now  very  much  out  of 
tune  with  city  life,  but  they  were  obliged  to  rent  or  sell  their  farms 
because  their  wives  and  daughters  were  unhappy  and  dissatisfied  with 
the  farm  life.  The  other  eight  farmers  left  because  they  wanted  to  get 
better  social  and  educational  advantages  for  their  children;  some,  be- 
cause they  were  tired  of  hardship,  and  one  because  he  wanted  church 
advantages. 

Seventeen  out  of  twenty-five  is  a  large  ])ercentage  when  we  consider 
that  American  agriculture  and  most  of  our  material  prosj^erity  depends 
upon  the  rural  home. 

"Uncle  Sam,''  through  the  Deiiartment  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
States,  though  their  colleges  of  agriculture,  have  been  at  work  faith- 
fully for  the  men  on  the  farm,  and  later  the  boys  were  given  some  little 
attention  in  the  nature  of  corn  clubs,  short  courses,  and  State  fair 
schools,  but  in  about  twenty  States  in  the  Union  nothing  whatever  is 
being  done  agriculturally  for  either  boys  or  girls. 

It  is  now  high  time  for  us  all,  including  the  teaching  force,  to  do 
something  definite  for  the  rural  home,  its  mistress,  and  the  rural  girls. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  have  not  the  time  to  review  the  plan  and  pur- 
poses of  the  national  garden  and  canning  club  work  and  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  results  obtained  during  the  ]5ast  two  years.  -  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  club  work  to  contribute  something  of  definite  value  to  inter- 
est and  educate  tlie  girls  and  women  and  relieve  the  monotony,  drudgery, 
and  lack  of  interest  by  getting  the  girls  to  raise  a  small  garden,  study 
best  methods  of  growing,  marketing,  and  canning. 

Last  year,  Miss  Fields,  of  Page  County,  did  some  splendid  work  in 
giving  direction  to  her  girls  in  the  Camp  of  Golden  Maids  special 
contests. 

Last  year,  Avhen  the  Iowa  boys  came  to  the  nation's  capital  on  their 
prize  trip,  Lois  Ednmnds,  of  Page  County,  was  also  given  a  prize  trip 
and  was  permitted  to  take  her  mother  along  also,  and  all  expenses  were 
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paid  for  both,  simply  because  Lois  was  the  champion  bread  maker  at  the 
bread-baking  contest  conducted  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Ames.  This  little  lady,  by  her  faithful  endeavors,  her  winning  loaf  of 
bread,  and  her  trip  to  Washington  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  en- 
noble and  dignify  the  profession  of  home  building.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  ' '  The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world. ' '  This  is 
true,  not  so  much  because  it  rocks  the  cradle,  but  because  it  feeds  the 
world.  May  we  not  say  then  that  "The  girl  who  cooks  and  serves  our 
food  not  only  rules  but  mns  the  world. ' ' 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  compose  an  inspiring  piece  of  music,  to  paint  a 
beautiful  picture,  to  write  a  good  book,  or  to  invent  a  machine  of  great 
utility,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  science  and  art  of  baking  a  winning 
loaf  of  bread,  which  is  later  to  "be  transformed  into  living  tissue,  grey 
cells  for  that  power,  blood  for  a  living  heart,  and  genius  for  a  great 
conquest,  has  performed  a  more  significant  service  for  the  race.  Then 
here  is  our  toast  to  the  rural  girl  who  is  proud  to  be  a  bread  baker. 

Teaching  Poetry  axd  Literature  in  Our  Rural  Schools. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  every  teacher  engaged  in  the  business 
of  leading  and  inspiring  the  children  in  our  rural  schools  should  under- 
stand the  importance  of  giving  them  a  reverence  and  wholesome  love  for 
song,  poetry,  and  general  literature.  This  cannot  be  done  successfully  by 
careless  selection,  and  by  giving  unrelated  literary  thought  to  the 
children.  It  must  be  done  in  the  more  rational  way,  by  selecting  sub- 
jects and  thought  composition  that  will  be  a  part  of  the  environment, 
experience,  and  sentiment  of  the  childhood  of  our  schools. 

We  should  know,  first,  the  child,  then  environments  and  diiily  experi- 
ences of  the  children;  then  proceed  from  first-hand  interests  and  knowl- 
edge and  cultivate  by  easy  life-giviug  steps  the  love  and  yearning  for 
good  literature;  moi'e  rhetorical  beauty  is  dead — it  must  t-ontain  much 
of  human  interest  to  win  the  child. 

To  teach  song  to  children  of  farm  life,  give  them  songs  of  farm  and 
rural  life  interests — such  as  "My  Kitty, ""  Corn  Song,"  "Stay  of 
the  Farm,  "  "  Home,  Sweet  Home, ' '  etc. 

If  you  would  teach  rural  childhood  the  beauty  and  insjjiratiou  of 
poetry,  it  must  be  done  by  ' '  careful  selection, ' '  and  this  has  fully  as 
much  meaning  in  the  literary  growth  of  American  childhood  as  it  does 
when  applied  to  corn  and  small  grains.  If  your  boys  and  girls  do  not 
enjoy  poetry  in  your  daily  work  of  reading  classes,  there  must  be  a  rea- 
son for  it,  and  I  would  suggest  that  this  lack  of  interest  and  "sing-song" 
method  of  reading  the  poems  by  our  pupils  is  due,  first,  to  the  blind 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  directing  the  work  and  inter- 
ests of  the  school ;  second,  by  the  superficial  make-up  of  the  average 
school  readers,  and  their  absolute  freedom  from  rural  life  poetry.  Try 
some  of  the  following  country-life  poems,  and  see  Avhat  interest  you  can 
arouse  in  them. 
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1.  Whittier's   "Barefoot  Boy." 

2.  The  Corn  Queen. 

3.  The  Corn  Song. 

4.  The  Song  of  Labor — Lowater. 

5.  In  the  Orchard  Path — Homer  Green. 

6.  The  Man  With  the  Hoe— Markham. 

7.  Hustle  and  Grin. 

8.  Nobility — Alice  Gary. 

9.  A  June  Morning — Benjamin  F.   Taylor. 

10.  The  Days  Gone  By— J.  W.  Riley. 

11.  The  Broken   Pinion — Hezekiah  Butter'Aorth. 

12.  The  Old  Broken  School  House. 

13.  The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road. 

And  many  other  selections  of  farm  and  home  life  interest.  The  follow- 
ing poem,  given  in  full,  will  illustrate  the  beauty  and  vital  interest  so 
near  to  our  rural  youth. 

"Little  Brown  Hands." 

' '  They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the  pasture 

Up  thro '  the  long  shady  lane, 
Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the  wheat  field 

That  is  yellow  Avith  ripening  grain. 

"They  find  in  the  thick,  waving  grasses, 

Where  the  scarlet-lipped  straAvberries  grow; 

They  gather  the  earliest  snow  drops 

And  the  first  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 

' '  They  toss  the  hay  in  the  meadow, 

They  gather  the  elder-bloom  white ; 
They  find  where  the  dusky  grapes  purple 

In  the  soft-tinted  October  light. 

' '  Thej^  know  where  the  apples  hang  ripest 

And  are  sweeter  than  Italy 's  vines ; 
They  know  where  the  fruit  hangs  thickest 

On  the  long  thorny  blackberry  vines. 

"They  gather  the  delicate  seaweeds, 

And  build  tiny  castles  of  sand ; 
They  pick  up  the  beautiful  seashells, 

Fairy  barks  that  have  drifted  to  land. 

' '  They  wave  from  the  tall,  rocking  tree-tops, 
Where  the  oriole's  hammock  nest  swings; 

And  at  night  time  are  folded  in  slumber 
By  a  song  that  a  fond  mother  sings. 
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' '  Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest, 

The  humble  and  poor  become  great; 
And  from  these  brown-handed  children 

Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state. 

' '  The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman, 

The  noble  and  wise  of  our  land — 
The  sword  and  the  ehisel  and  paletter, 

Shall  be  held  in  the  little  brown  hand. ' ' 

The  love  of  poetry  and  the  appreciation  of  real  literature  dawned  upon 
me  for  the  first  time  when  my  teacher  placed  upon  the  blackboard  the 
above  poem.  Up  to  this  time  all  the  poetry  of  my  school  days  had  been 
of  no  value  to  me.  Why?  Because  they  were  foreign  to  my  life,  experi- 
ences, and  daily  environments.  "Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business?"  Every  country  child  should  be  helped  by  the 
teacher  to  understand  that  intelligent  farming  and  home  building  are  two 
of  the  most  dignified  and  worthy  professions  on  earth.  The  Christ  child 
at  the  age  of  twelve  went  about  His  ' '  Father 's ' '  business  in  carpentry, 
one  of  our  noble  industries ;  in  gardening,  carrying  water  from  distant 
wells  to  his  mother 's  kitchen  and  thus  He  builded  according  to  God 's 
plan  the  four-square  men  that  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  upon  His 
three  years  of  work  as  a  missionary  and  Savior  of  mankind  and  gave 
to  the  world  a  record  of  service  and  achievement  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  history. 


VOCATIONAL  WORK  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  S.  D.  Gray, 
Professor-  of  Agriculture,  Sandy  Spring  Agricultural  High  School. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Having  been  chairman  of  this  Department  last  year,  and  having  met 
quite  a  few  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  at  Braddock  Heights  on  that 
occasion,  I  feel  right  much  at  home  among  you  here  a,t  Annapolis.  Your 
present  chaimian  was  quite  liberal  with  me  when  he  asked  me  to  take 
part  in  your  program.  In  fact,  he,  unlike  all  other  chairmen  of  such 
departments,  left  it  to  me  to  choose  my  subject  for  this  occasion.  If  I 
had  not  prior  to  today  chosen  my  topic,  the  subject  I  would  have  selected 
without  a  doubt,  would  have  been,  "The  effect  of  '  Hot  Air'  on  frivolous 
young  teachers,  when  the  temperature  was  95  in  the  shade. ' '  However, 
such  not  being  the  case^  I  will  get  down  to  business  and  try  to  lay  before 
you  a  few  facts  that  might  be  of  some  interest. 

W'hile  it  is  a  great  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  to  appear  before  this 
assembly  of  educators,  I  am  especially  glad  to  be  with  you  because  of 
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my  pleasant  reeolleetious  of  the  Association  at  Braddock  Heights  last 
year.  Probably  some  or  all  of  you  remember  having  listened  to  the  short 
talks  and  demonstrations  on  laboratory  agriculture  by  four  boys  from 
my  agricultural  high  school  in  Montgomery  County.  For  two  years 
^Montgomery  County  has  supported  two  such  institutions,  and  although  in 
their  infancy,  enough  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  interesting 
the  young  boys  in  farm  life  to  make  the  course  not  only  appear  practi- 
cal, but  further  appear  to  be  indispensable. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  discussion  today  is  ' '  Vocational  Work 
in  the  Public  Schools. ' '  You  've  heard  the  story  about  the  old  Irishman 
who  had  never  taken  a  drink?  Well,  one  day  this  poor  old  fellow  got  on 
Ills  mule  and  rode  down  to  the  store  to  get  some  groceries.  While  down 
there  he  was  approached  by  some  young  drinkers  and  persuaded  to  in- 
dulge in  a  drink.  Naturally  one  drink  called  for  another,  until  finally 
he  was  full  as  a  tick,  as  it  were.  On  his  way  home  he  lost  his  balance 
and  toppled  off.  In  an  effort  to  get  back  on  his  mule  he  got  somewhat 
mixed  and  got  on  backwards.  He  spoke  to  his  mule  and -off  he  went,  but 
it  appeared  to  be  going  away  from  home.  Pat  noticed  that  the  mule 
had  no  head  and  began  to  cry.  Presently  some  one  overtook  him  and  said, 
''Pat,  what  are  you  crying  for?"  ''Why,''  he  muttered,  "my  mule  has 
lost  his  head.''  So  in  discussing  this  subject  this  morning,  I  may  appear 
to  be  riding  my  mule  a  bit  backwards,  but  be  it  as  it  will,  I  feel  quite 
sure  I  am  on  the  right  line  of  procedure,  and  so  shall  endeavor  to  give 
you  a  few  interesting  facts. 

I  must  confess  that  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance,  and  I  trust 
Avith  due  'humility,  that  I  appear  on  this  program  to  discuss  a  topic  of 
such  national  importance  and  one  that  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
ablest  men  and  women  of  our  country.  Only  the  overwhelming  import- 
ance of  the  question,  as  I  see  it,  induced  me  to  appear  here.  The  ques- 
tion is  so  large  and  our  time  so  shoi't  it  can  be  treated  only  in  a  very 
incomplete  and  superficial  way. 

Shall  we  deliberately  recog-nize  the  vocational  element  in  our  public 
school  policy,  and  set  aside  a  definite  portion  of  the  students'  time  for 
vocational  work,  or  shall  we  continue  to  assume  that  vocational  train- 
ing is  of  so  slight  consequence  as  to  be  ignored,  or,  at  best,  added  to  our 
already  crowded  curriculum,  leaving  the  student  to  serve  himself  vocation- 
ally by  getting  a  job  or  attending  a  trade  school?  The  answer  to  this 
question  involves  many  considerations. 

Before  going  further,  let  me  define  vocation  as  I  intend  to  use  it 
for  present  purposes.  By  vocation  I  mean  the  life  activity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, whatever  that  may  be.  For  the  great  mass  of  people  it  will  mean 
some  contribution  to  knowledge  or  thought  or  beauty  without  regard  to 
money  returns;  for  others  it  mil  mean  some  of  the  money-earning  pro- 
fessions or  industries,  and  for  all  it  means  some  contribution  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  as  a  service  to  humanity  and  a  payment  on  the  debt  that  is 
due  the  ages.  Vocation,  therefore,  means  activity  and  addition  by  service 
as  distinct  from  inactivity  and  subtraction   by  selfishness  and  idleness. 
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This  vocational  element  the  colleges  take  cognizance  of,  but  it  has 
mostly  been  ignored  in  the  other  schools,  so  that  about  the  only  chance 
for  vocational  training  within  the  public  school  system  lies  in  the  college 
course. 

The  Atoerican  schools  are  unique  among  the  schools  of  the  world.  Here 
only  can  one  go  from  kindergarten  through  the  university  in  free  schools, 
supported  by  general  taxation.  They  are  universal  schools — for  all — 
rich  and  poor  alike.  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  numbers  might 
well  be  considered  here.  In  the  early  history  of  our  schools  the  children 
were  very  well  trained  in  the  rudiments  of  many  vocations  at  home.  But 
today  we  are  living  in  a  different  era,  with  changed  environment.  The 
population  has  had  a  run  to  the  cities.  No  longer  do  we  have  conditions 
as  cited  above,  where  families  lived  within  themselves.  The  marvelous 
invention  of  machinery  has  had  much  to  do  with  this  change,  and  naturally 
centers  of  production  were  formed  and  there  the  young  men  went  to 
secure  employment.  This  is  pre-eminently  an  industrial  and  commercial 
age.  The  question  now  before  us  is,  what  are  the  schools  doing  to  fit 
the  people  to  take  part  in  the  world's  work  today?  About  90  per  cent 
of  our  pupils  must  enter  the  commercial  field.  With  the  home  training 
gone,  and  the  apprentice  system  weak,  where  are  they  to  get  the  neces- 
sary learning  and  skill  to  make  a  success  in  life? 

President  Elliott  says  that  the  intelligence  produced  by  the  schools  is 
ineffective  and  not  worth  the  money  spent  on  them.  Admiral  Evans  says 
the  product  of  the  schools  is  contemptible.  We  are  informed  by  Fisk 
that  their  education  is  useless  for  business.  By  Edison  that  the  school's 
instruction  has  no  relation  to  applied  science.  Benson  and  Sir  Frederick 
Harrison  tell  us  our  schools  are  pre-eminently  successful  in  turning  out 
uniformly  stupid  tyjies,  void  of  originality ;  while  on  every  hand  we  hear 
that  they  are  the  biggest  failures  of  modern  times. 

When  Irish  Pat  was  asked  why  he  put  mortar  between  the  bricks,  he 
answered,  ' '  faith  I  don 't,  to  save  my  life,  know  whether  I  puts  it  between 
them  to  hold  them  together  or  to  hold  them  apart. ' '  With  our  system  we 
have  managed  to  hold  things  together,  but  we  are  undecided  as  to  how 
to  proceed  and  what  results  to  expect  from  our  efforts.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  it  not  time  we,  the  school  people,  break  the  bonds  of  con- 
servatism that  bind  us  to  the  dead  past  and  reorganize  our  work  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  present  times,  the  twentieth  century  ? ,  An  examination 
of  the  U.  S.  Census  report  will  reveal  to  you  many  startling  facts  con- 
cerning school  children.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  tells  us  there 
are  approximately  150,000  undergraduate  students  in  American  colleges. 
Probably  one-third  of  these,  or  50,000,  are  freshmen,  which  is  substan- 
tially one-half  of  the  registration  of  the  four-year  classes  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  country.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  one-half  the 
graduates  of  the  high  schools  afterward  attend  college,  because  a  large 
proportion  of  the  college  students  are  prepared  in  private  schools. 

Out  of  every  hundred  hopeful  students  in  the  primary  grades,  how 
many  will  last  through  to   the  high  school?     How  many  of  these   will 
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graduate?  How  many  of  the  graduates  will  enter  college?  and  of  these, 
how  many  will  receive  degrees?  We  have  laid  out  our  educational  sys- 
tem as  if  they  were  all  to  go  through,  but  I  wonder  if  we  realize  the 
wastage  b.y  the  wayside.  If  we  did  we  should  pay  more  attention,  I 
surmise,  to  those  who  leave  the  halls  of  learning  by  the  side  door.  I  have 
been  unable  to  secure  satisfactory  information  on  this  point,  but  what 
I  have  secured  is  extremely  suggestive.  Fonner  Commissioner  Draper 
of  New  York  reports  but  40  per  cent  of  the  pupils  as  lasting  through 
the  course  up  to  the  eighth  grade,  even  in  the  best  school  of  the  State, 
and  that  of  all  the  high  school  students  eirrolled,  45  per  cent  are  in  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school  and  only  one  in  six  or  about  16  per  cent 
remain  to  graduate.  It  is  little  wonder,  he  remarks;  "It  all  indicates  that 
the  lives  of  our  children  are  being  wasted ;  that  there  is  sad  lack  of 
definite  aim  and  purpose  about  it  all,  and  that  our  educational  plans  do 
not  rationally  meet  out  conditions. ' '  This  certainly  indicates  enormous 
wastage  and  that  the  mass  of  mankind  completes  nothing  like  a  system  of 
education,  all  of  which,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  is  that  it  is  an  unbusi- 
ness-like  procedure  to  so  lay  out  our  educational  system  as  to  secure 
desired  results  only  after  the  completion  of  a  10  or  1-5  year  period  in  the 
various  schools.  Fevr  men  and  women  are  able  to  spend  such  a  length 
of  time  in  any  such  procedure  in  college,  and  may  as  well  recognize  that 
we  never  shall  hold  a  large  percentage  up  to  and  through  the  college 
course,  as  at  present  seems  necessary.  S^^eaking  for  the  masses,  there- 
fore, we  must  get  results  as  we  go  along,  or  not  get  them  at  all.  Roughly 
speaking,  there  is  about  one  high  school  graduate  for  every  hundred 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  school  system.  Only  about  one  out  of  every 
three  of  these  ever  go  to  college,  and  but  about  one  out  of  three  of  these 
ever  graduate.  This  reduces,  as  one  can  well  see,  our  jirospective  ratio 
of  college  graduates  to  one  for  every  800  or  900  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  system  so  supported  which  remains  silent 
on  all  inatters  vocational  until  the  college  course  is  reached  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  material  had  dropped  by  the  wayside?  What  Avould  you 
think  of  a  manufacturing  plant  that  wasted  90  per  cent  of  its  raw 
material?  Do  you  educators  for  a  minute  think  that  vocation  cannot 
be  taught  until  all  this  foundation  is  laid  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  in 
the  grades  in  the  hig^h  school?  I  trust  not,  for  if  so,  it  can  be  interpreted 
as  nothing  but  the  greatest  confession  of  weakness  that  has  ever  been 
made  for  education — a  confession  that  no  other  form  of  business  would 
think  of  making,  because  Avhen  Ave  reflect  we  find  that  the  great  bulk  of 
our  material  secedes  from  our  system  and  gets  along  fairly  well  witli- 
out  it.  It  is  significant  at  this  point,  too,  that  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths,  and  in  some  cases  five-sevenths,  of  our  high  school  graduates  are 
girls,  and  that  we  have  not  convinced  in  large  numbers  the  boys,  on 
Avliom  rest  the  chief  burden  of  vocational  consciousness,  that  they  can 
afford  to  continue  through  the  high  school  in  order  to  take  a  college 
course.     The  vast  majority  sacrifice  the  obvious  advantage  of  vocational 
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training  in  college  rather  than  wait  so  long  to  begin  the  jsrocess  of  get- 
ting in  immediate  touch  with  the  real  activities  of  life. 

If  vocation  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  in  education,  then  surely 
we  are  not  going  at  it  in  a  business  manner.  To  confine  all  vocational 
instruction  to  college  courses  after  90  per  cent  or  more  have  dropped  by 
the  wayside  is  not  how  any  other  business  would  be  conducted.  What 
then  are  we  to  do"?  Well,  it  is  certainly  fundamental  to  say  that  if 
vocational  efficiency  is  worth  while — and  how  are  we  to  maintain  civiliza- 
tion without  it — then  surely  the  educational  machinery  should  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  begin  the  process  early,  in  order  that  all  may  at  least  get 
some  vocational  benefit  from  the  schools. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  vocational  training,  and  I  hope  the  various  school 
boards  and  State  superintendents  will  think  this  question  over  a  little 
more  seriously  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  A  beginning  has 
already  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  and  Domestic 
Science  courses  in  several  schools  in  the  State.  Every  rural  school  should 
have  at  least  two  vocational  courses,  special  care  being  given  to  any 
special  local  enterprise.  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the.  schools 
that  have  been  already  established  has  been  the  fact  that  there  Avas  not 
sutfieient  money  to  so  conduct  the  course  as  to  demand  the  attention  and 
respect  of  the_  community  people.  Better  not  have  he  special  courses  at 
all  if  they  cannot  be  conducted  in  the  very  best  manner,  for  more  harm 
than  good  will  be  done. 

To  quote  Ex-President  Roosevelt,  he  says,  ' '  What  workmen  of  Amer- 
ica have  to  fear  is  the  competition  of  the  highly  skilled  working  man  of 
the  countries  of  greatest  industrial  efficiency.  By  our  immigration  laws, 
and  by  the  tariff  laws,  we  can  protect  ourselves  against  competition  of 
pauper  labor  here  at  home,  but  we  shall  then  find  that  our  most  formid- 
able competitors  are  the  nations  in  which  there  is  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped business  ability,  the  most  highly  developed  industrial  skill,  and  these 
are  the  qualities  which  we  ourselves  must  devedop. ' ' 

Mliether  we  will  or  not,  the  schools  are  bound  to  change  to  meet  the 
new  social,  industrial  and  commercial  conditions.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
prime  movers  in  directing  the  formation  of  our  neAv  and  model  system  bt 
education  be  Avith  us  right  here  in  dear  old  Maryland.  Remember  the 
words  of  that  great  statesman  when  he  said,  "United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall. ' '  So  there  you  are.  Let  us  step  into  the  front  ranks  in  this 
great  and  glorious  movement  for  vocational  education,  level  our  guns, 
aim  high,  and  demand  recognition  in  this  new  work. 
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Department  of  Elementary  Education 

GRAMMAR    SECTION 


MISS  ROBERTA  PORTER,  Chairman 
MISS  EMILY  BARNES.  Secretary 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  26,  1913.     9.30  A.  M.  TO  12  M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  Miss  Roberta  Porter,  the  meeting  was 
opened  by  Miss  Minnie  Davis,  Principal  of  the  Model  School,  Maryland 
State  Normal  School. 

■'Because  of  personal  illness  Miss  Porter  is  unable  to  be  with  us.  I 
am  sure  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  this  department 
share  my  disappointment  at  her  absence.  We  realize  that  new  leadership 
would  add  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  our  work. 

' '  ]\Iiss  Porter  is  a  teacher  of  rare  personality  and  splendid  executive 
ability.  Those  of  you  who  know  her  will  apj^reciate  my  embarrassment 
in  attempting  to  act  as  her  substitute. 

"Peeling  deeply  concerned  for  the  success  of  this  department,  I  ask 
your  sympathetic  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  work  as  it  is  planned 
for  us.  Miss  Porter  has  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  program.  Let  us  make  this  a  meeting  of  which  she  may  be 
proud.  In  several  instances  the  instructors  will  give  lessons  to  boys  and 
girls;  in  others,  you  will  be  asked  to  serve  as  pupils.  Success  will  depend 
largely  upon  your  response. ' ' 

The  subject  of  music  n&s  presented  by  Miss  Anna  D.  Kreiger,  Assist- 
ant Supervisor  of  Music,  Baltimore  City,  Maryland. 

The  object  of  music  is  to  sing,  not  to  learn  sight  readi-ng,  but  by 
reading  many  songs  you  become  proficient  as  a  sight  reader. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Music  Supervisors  it  was  decided  that 
there  should  be  a  list  of  songs  which  should  be  taught  throughout  the 
country.  Twelve  songs  were  selected,  four  of  which  Avere  to  be  taught 
this  year.     These  four  songs  aud  the  round  were: 

America,  Bk.  I — Modern  Music  Reader,  pp.  131. 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

,0h!  how  lovely  is  the  evening 


o^^""^    'I'Wlien  the  bells  are  sweetly  ringing 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 
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Principles  which  underlie  sight  reading  and  which  appear  in  every 
song  are: 

(a)  Stafe. 

(b)  Clefs    (Base   and   Treble). 

(c)  Names  of  lines  and  spaces. 

(d)  Notes  (different  kinds). 

(e)  Rests  (different  kinds). 

(f)  Time  signature  (unit  of  measure  and  number  of  beats). 

(g)  Key  signature   (44--b)   find  Do. 

(h)    To  recognize  and  sing  intervals  correctly. 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  singing  the  song  thought  is  the 
chief  end,  not  getting  time  and  tune;  therefore,  clear  enunciation  of 
words  is  necessary.  Even  if  your  classes  are  poor  readers,  kee^)  up  the 
singing  spirit,  insist  on  good  position  tone  and  enunciation. 

NOTES  REST 

Time  signatures  most  frequently  used  in  songs  are: 
2     9     3     3     3     4     4 
Simple   4     i     2     4     8     4     8 

-r,       o,       ^,      Tr,      o,      1,       u. 

Compound  o  sometimes  . 

The  upper  figure  indicates  the  number  of  equal  fractional  parts  called 
beats  or  counts  into  which  the  measure  is  divided.  The  lower  figure  gives 
the    value    of    each    of    these    beats    or    the    unit    of    measure.      For 

3 

instance  „  time,  the  unit  of  measure  is  an  8th  note,  a  quarter  is  worth 

2  beats,  a  dotted  quarter  is  worth  3  beats. 

No  notes  have  absolute  value,  but  must  be  measured  by  ' '  Time 
Signature. ' '     Time  and  Key  Signature  are  symbols  of  a  thought. 

A  group  of  sharps  and  flats  is  called  a  key  signature.  The  j4-  's  or 
b  's  are  named  after  line  or  space  on  which  they  are  written.  The  rule 
for  finding  Do: — Having  found  the  key-note,  we  call  it  Do.  Presenting 
it  by  a  tone,  we  think  the  entire  scale,  then  write  syllables,  figures  and 
notes. 

Aim  to  secure  a  good  eye  habit,  pointing  habit,  round  mouth  habit  and 
listening  habit. 

After  this  introductory  talk,  Miss  Kreiger  taught  several  songs  from 
the  Modern  Music  Reader,  Book  I : 

I— "The  Shell"— pp.  64. 
II — ' '  Now  the  Sun  is  Sinking  ' ' — jip.  61. 
Ill — Selections  from  the  ' '  Camp-fire  Girls. ' ' 
A   lesson    in    Geography    was   given   by   Miss    Irene    Harrington,    of 
Annapolis,  to  a  class  of  sixth-grade  pupils. 
Geography. 

Topic: — The  surface  of  North  America. 

Aim: — How  the  surface  formation  of  the  continent  on  which  we 

live  effects  the  climate  and  eommerce. 
Time: — Thirty  minutes. 
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E«ferences: — Dodge's  Advanced  Geography. 
Maury 's. 
Prye  's. 

Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill 's  Agriculture. 
Note: — A   continent   is   one   of  the   large  masses  of   land  on  the 
earth's  surface.    It  is  so  called  because  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  surface  features.     All  continents  are  made 
up   of  highlands   and  lowlands,   and  the   highest  high- 
land in  each  ease  is  nearest  the  greatest  ocean. 
Inteoduction  : 
Continent. 

1.  Size  and  Position. 

2.  Coast  Line  length  compared  with  other  continents. 

a.  Western  Coast. 

b.  Eastern  and  Southern  Coast. 
Topics: — Surface. 

1.  The  four  main  surface   divisions  of  Xorth  America. 

a.  The  Western  Highlands. 

b.  Appalachian  Highlands, 
e.  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain. 

d.  The  Great  Central  Plain. 

I  Western  or  Cordilleran  Highland. 

a.  Where  and  size. 

b.  Effect  upon  trade,  travel  aud  climate. 

2.  The  ranges. 

a.  Rocky  Mountains. 

b.  Sierra  Xevade,  Cascade  and  Coastal. 

c.  Highlands  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

3.  The  Plateaus. 

a.  Coliunbia. 

b.  Colorado. 

c.  Great  Basin. 

4.  How  formed. 

a.  Rocky  Mountains. 

1.  Position  and  height  of  the  peaks. 

b.  Sierra  Nevada,  Cascade  and  Coastal  Ranges. 

1.  The  parallel  ranges  and  their  comparative  size. 

2.  How  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  peaks  are  formed. 

a.  Volcanic  and  glacier  peaks,  and  river  canyons. 

3.  Mt.  Whitney,  15,000  ft. 

a.  Highlands  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

1.  The  ranges  along  the   eastern   and  western  coasts   and   the 

Mexican  Plateau. 

2.  The   western   range.    Sierra   Madre,    is   made   up   of   active 

volcanic  peaks. 

II  The  Applachian  or  Eastern  Highland. 
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1.  Position. 

2.  Consistence. 

a.  Cumberland  and  Allegheny  Plateaus  in  the  west, 
Applachian  Mountains  in  the  east  with  the  Great 
Valley  between. 

3.  Size  compared  with  the  Western  Highland. 

4.  Its  importance  as  a  surface  feature.     Lies  to  the  east  of  the 
y     plain   with   its    commercial  products   and   separates   these 

regions  from  the  important  seaports  of  the  country. 

III  The  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain. 

1.  Position  and  size,  400  ft. 

2.  Importance  and  why. 

IV  The  Great  Central  Plain. 

1.  Position. 

2.  Size. 

3.  Use  and  why. 

4.  Glaciation. 

a.  What 

b.  Extent 

c.  Effect  upon  surface. 

5.  Drainage  and  Divides. 

a.  The  largest  river. 
1.  Use  of  the  river. 

b.  The  height  of  land. 

c.  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Continental  Divide. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Pacific  Ct)ast  streams. 

2.  Name  five  and  locate. 

3.  Effect  upon'  commerce. 

d.  Eastern  Divide. 

V  Summary. 

After  a  period  of  music,  Mr.  George  Fox,  Principal  of  Garrett 
Heights  School,  Hamilton,  Maryland,  gave  a  lesson  in  Comparative 
Geography  to  a  class  of  his  pupils. 

Mr.  Pox  stated  his  purpose : 

To  select  some  great  industry  or  world  product  that  we  have  not 
studied  this  Avinter. 

(a)  Make  a  graph. 

(b)  Formulate  a  problem. 

(c)  Cut  line  under  following: 

1.  Suitable  place. 

2.  Manner  of  handling  or  raising. 
•        3.  Comparison. 

4.  Other  influences. 

(d)  Summarize. 

' '  Nearly  one-half  of  our  men  are  engaged  in  obtaining  raw  material 
and  the  remainder  are  mainly  engaged  in  manufacturing  it  into  useful 
articles,  in  buying,  selling  and  transporting  them." 
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Tarr  and  McMurry — pp.  204,  Par.  4. 
United  States  exports  many  kinds  of  iron  articles  to  foreign  countries. 

Erey  's  Grammar  School  Geography — pp:  84. 
We  exjiort  manufactiived  articles  to  Great  Britian,  Canada,  Germany 
and  Mexico. 

Tarr  and  McMurry — pp.  462. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  sections  are  noted  for  their  energy,  intelli- 
gence,  and  high  ideals,   which  in  no   small  measure   accounts   for   their 
success  as  a  nation. 

Tarr  and  McMurry — pp.  283. 
In  industry  and  commerce  and  in  other  Avays  Germany  is  one  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Eevised — pp.  354. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  being  an  old  nation  with  well  established 
manufactures.     Why  then  can  the  Americans  afford  to  undersell  them  in 
their  own  markets. 
Problem : 

The  American  manufacturer  pays  his  employee  higher  wages  than 
the  European  manufacturer  pays  his  employee.     Why,  then,  can 
the    American    manufacturer    undersell    the    European    manu- 
facturer in  his  own  market? 
Business  Sense: 

a.  What  a  great  writer  said  of  American  enterprise. 
People : 

Business  Sense — Proverb  "Yankee." 
Inventive  Skill — Influence  of  Colonial  Life. 
American  Enterprise — What  a  great  writer  said  of  America. 
Organization — 
Available  Eaw  Material: 

L  In  field  of  production. 

Examples — Iron,  wheat,  corn. 
2.  Favorable  transportation — Silk,  cotton  from  Egypt. 
Factory  Necessities: 

1.  Labor   (Inventive — .Laborer  gets  benefit). 

2.  Motive  power — Coal — Water  power,  glacier. 

3.  Structural  Material — Iron,  granite,  brick. 
Organization : 

European — poor. 

American — strong. 
Trausjiortation : 

Quick. 

Sure  1/2  E.  E.  of  world.  .     - 

Cheap. 
Market    that    cannot    be    seized    by    others    having    equal    or    greater 
advantages. 

(a)  Government  regulations  of  trade. 

(b)  General  commercial  and  financial  conditions. 

A  place  for  rich  to  invest  capital  instead  of  rents. 
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Geographical  Situation : 

After  the  geography  lesson  a  demonstration  in  ' '  Folke  Dancing ' '  was 
given  by  pupils  representing  different  grades  of  the  Willow  Avenue  Pub- 
lic School,  Govans,  Maryland,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal, 
Miss  Clara  Dobbin. 

Program. 

1.  Enter — Skip — March. 
Dance — Chimes  of  Dunkirk. 

2.  Enter  step — 

Dance — The  Shoemaker. 

3.  Enter  step — Gavotte. 

Dance — Maryland,  My  Marj'land. 

4.  Enter  step. 

Dance — Kinder   Polka. 

5.  Enter  step. 

Dance — Army  and  Navy. 

6.  Enter  step. 
Dance — Dixie. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  27,  1913.     9.30  A.  M.  TO  12  M. 

The  session  began  with  a  demonstration  in  music  by  Miss  Krieger, 
after  which  the  chairman  introduced  Miss  Margaret  Hepburn,  of  Allegany 
County,  who  presented  the  subject  of  history  and  described  an  "Eightlj 
Grade  Lesson  ' '  on  the  ' '  Monroe  Doctrine. ' ' 

Pupils  in  seventh  or  eighth  gi-ades  especially  should  be  aUo\ved  to 
develop  questions  independently  after  a  careful  study  and  comparison  of 
the  subject  of  history,  presented  by  different  authors. 

Written  work  must  be  taken  up  consecutively  at  first  in  order  to  give 
an  adequate  background.  Most  time  and  attention  should  be  given  to 
a  close  study  of  certain  intricate  problems;  to  the  survey  of  whole  move- 
ments as  a  unit.  Certain  centers  should  be  selected,  and  as  the  work  of 
the  year  advances  every  reference  to  these  centers  or  wholes  should  be 
noted.  The  work  of  the  year  may  be  grouped  around  such  centers  as 
slavery,  tariff,  immigration,  westward  expansion,  civil  service,  reform,  ete^ 

Whenever  possible  bring  the  work  into  sympathy  with  the  present-day 
life.     As  an  illustration,  let  us  discuss  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Monroe  Doctrine. 

Phase  of  subject — Foreign  relations. 

Text-book — Thomjjson  's  ' '  History  of  the  United  States. ' ' 
References — Montgomery 's    ' '  Leading    Facts    in    American    His- 
tory, " 
Elson  's   ' '  History  of  the   United   States. ' ' 
Goody's  "History  of  the  United  States." 
Thwaites  and  Kendall 's  ' '  History  of  the  U.  S.  " 
Woodburn    and    Moran  's    ' '  American    History    and 
Government. ' ' 
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Introduction : 

Recall  our  attitude  toward  foreign  nations  during  the  French 
Revolution.  What  ijolicy  did  we  wish  to  follow  with  regard  to 
them  I  What  advice  had  Washington  given  on  this  question  in 
his  farewell  address?  What  did  Jefferson  say  of  "entangling 
alliances ' '  ?  What  were  our  motives  in  following  this  policy  ? 
Show  that  the  policy  of  non-interference  in  foreign  affairs  had 
been  consistently  advocated  by  all  the  earlier  statesmen.  By 
whom  was  this  i>olicy  officially  proclaimed?  When?  How  is 
John  Quineey  Adams  connected  viith  it? 

Aim: 

To  find  out  why  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  issued  and  what  it  means 
in  our  history. 

Outline  and  presentation  of  points: 
I.  Why  the  doctrine  was  jn'omulgated. 

1.  Trouble  between  Spain  and  her  colonies. 

a.  Revolt  of  colonies. 

b.  Condition  of  Sjjaiu. 

c.  Holy  Alliance. 

What  two  circumstances  caused  President  Monroe  to  issue 
his  famous  doctrine?  Wihat  colonies  did  Spain  claim 
in  America?  Explain  the  circumstances  leading  to  their 
rebellion.  What  did  Spain  attempt  to  do  after  the 
restoration  of  the  old  monarchy?  In  what  condition- 
was  Spain  at  this  time?  To  whom  did  she  appeal  for 
aid?  What  nations  constituted  the  Holy  Alliance? 
What  was  the  object  of  this  alliance? 

2.  Attempt  of  Russia  to  colonize. 

(a)  Russian  possessions  in  America. 

(b)  Establishment    of    fur-trading    post    in    California. 

What  possession  did  Russian  claim  in  America? 
Why  did  Alaska  appear  undesirable?  Where  did 
Russia  establish  a  fur-trading  post?  Who  owned 
California  at  this  time?  What  were  the  Presi- 
dent's fears  with  regard  to  Russia?  Russia,  being 
a  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  might  demand  a 
grant  of  this  territory  as  payment  for  her  services 
in  helping  Spain  win  back  her  colonies.  What 
might  the  other  members  of  the  alliance  do?  Ex- 
plain why  our  government  might  object  to  further 
colonization  by  European  powers?  What  lesson 
had  we  learned  from  the  frequent  Euroi^ean 
quarrels?  Make  it  clear  that  there  was  no  thought 
of  interference  by  European  nations  with  the 
United   States  or  her  territory. 
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II.     The  Doctrine. 

1.  Important  points. 

According  to  the  doctrine,  ■what  policy  would  we  adopt 
with  regard  to  European  affairs?  "What  did  the 
message  say  concerning  colonies  already  established? 
What  of  the  independent  States  and  of  further  coloni- 
zation? Give  the  important  points  of  the  doctrine. 
Briefly,  what  was  its  twofold  object.      (Elson.) 

2.  Result  of  the  doctrine. 

How  was  the  doctrine  received  by  Spain?  By  Russia? 
Why  do  you  think  they  accepted  it  so  readily?  What 
bearing  might  the  War  of  1812  have  had  uj^on  the 
situation?  What  was  England's  position  with  regard 
to  the  doctrine?  Why  did  she  approve  it  so  heartily? 
In  what  position  did  the  message  i^lace  our  government 
with  regard  to  the  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere? 
III.     Significance  in  later  history. 

1.  France  in  Mexico. 

Tell  something  of  the  trouble  in  Mexico  during  our  Civil 
War.  What  motive  did  France  have  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  Mexican  terms?  Why  was  this  an  opportune 
time  to  encroach  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Explain 
the  ]DOsition  of  our  government.  What  demand  did 
Secretary  Seward  make  after  the  close  of  the  war? 
How  did  he  emphasize  this  demand?  What  was  the 
result?  What  part  of  the  doctrine  had  France  violated? 
What  effect  did  this  incident  have  upon  the  validity  of 
the  doctrine? 

2.  Venezuelan  Boundary. 

On  what  other  occasion  was  the  doctrine  enforced?  In 
whose  administration?  Explain  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britian  and  Venezuela.  What  position  did 
President  Cleveland  take  in  regard  to  the  controversy? 
What  declaration  did  the  British  premier  make? 
(Elson.)  What  did  the  President  propose  in  his 
message  to  Congress?  What  attitude  did  Congress 
take?  What  was  the  result  of  this  action?  How  did 
the  President's  message  affect  the  original  meaning  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Compare  the  situation  in  Mexico 
with  that  in  Venezuela. 

3.  Recent  Occurrences. 

What  place  does  the  Monroe  Doctrine  now  occupy  in  our 
foreign  relations?  How  does  this  doctrine  make  our 
government  resj)onsible  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere?     Can  you  give  recent  occurrences 
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where  the  Monroe  Doctrine  might  be  applied?     Recall 
the  recent  trouble  in  Hayti  and  in  Mexico.     Foreign 
nations   ha.ve  interests  in  Mexico.      Suppose   these   are 
endangered.     Since  we  limit  foreign  interference,  what 
duty  do  we  impose  upon  ourselves? 
Miss  Krieger  then  led  the  teachers  in  the  singing  of  national  anthems. 
Next  followed  one  of  the  most  profitable  periods  of  the  session.     Miss 
Lida  Lee  Tall,  Supervisor  of  Grammar  Grades^  Baltimore  County,  Mary- 
land, conducted  a  discussion  of  Wednesday 's  work  in  GeograiJhy. 

Under  Miss  Tail's  skillful  guidance  the  teachers  freely  participated. 
It  was  concluded  that  Miss  Harrington's  lesson  was  a  review  lesson,  cov- 
ering a  series  of  lessons  previously  given  as  separate  problems.  Among 
other  excellent  suggestions  with  regards  to  the  nature  of  these  problems,. 
Miss  Tall  mentioned  the  teaching  of  climatic  conditions  within  certain 
belts  of  latitude,  leading  to  an  understanding  of  the  social,  industrial  and 
commercial  life  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Fox 's  lesson  was  classified  as  a  problem  lesson,  in  which  the- 
children,  under  the  teacher's  guidance,  formulated  the  problem  and  at- 
tempted its  solution. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions  the  children  organ- 
ized the  subject  matter  well  and  realized  the  teacher 's  aim,  although 
they  lacked  self -independence,  which  they  would  probably  have  shown  in 
their  own  schoolroom. 

Miss  Tall  emphasized  the  fact  that  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  the  initiative  whenever  possible.  The  arrangement  of  data  should 
be  their  work  indej^endent  of  the  teacher. 

If  mistakes  are  made  they  should  be  discovered  by  the  children  as- 
the  work  advances. 

Facts  to  be  considered  by  every  teacher  in  planning  a  lesson  or  in 
working  out  a  problem  with  her  class  are : 

(1)  Preparation   (by  teachers). 

(2)  Problem. 

(3)  Arrangement  of  data  to  solve  problem. 

(4)  Use  of  material. 

(5)  Initiative. 

The  concluding  number  was  a  half-hour  of  schoolroom  games  taught 
by  Miss  Dobbin.  The  teachers  became  so  enthusiastic  that  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  special  lesson  in  Carvel  Hall. 

After  the  discussion,   a  short  business  meeting  was   held.      The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  to  serve  during  the  coming  year: 
Chairman — Miss  Roberta  Porter,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Secretary — Miss  Irene  Harrington,  Annapolis,  Md. 

MISS  EMILY  ANN  BARNES, 

Secretary. 
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Department  of  Elementary  Education 
PRIMARY   SECTION 


LENA  GERTRUDE  ROLING,  Chairman 
ELLA  V.  KREIG.  Secretary 

The  Primary  Division  of  tlie  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
convened  in  McDowell  Hall,  of  St.  John 's  College,  Annapolis,  Wednes- 
day, June  25,  at  9.30  A.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Miss  Lena  Gertrude 
Roling,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades  of  Allegany  Oounty. 

The  first  number  upon  the  program  was  omitted,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Ingham  Lord,  of  Allegany  County,  whose  subject  was  "Music.'' 

The  regular  work  of  the  division  began  with  the  introduction  of 
Miss  Agnes  Blanchard  Williams,  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  who  conducted 
a  third-grade  reading  class.     Her  subject  was  "Learning  to  Read." 

The  lesson  selected  was  ' '  Agoonaek,  The  Esquimau  Sister, ' '  from 
' '  Seven  Little  Sisters. ' ' 

Miss  Williams  had  arranged  a  splendid  representation  of  an 
Esquimau  Home  upon  the  sand  table,  which  the  children  inspected. 

The  reading  lesson  was  then  given  according  to  the  following  plan : 

LESSON  PLAN  READING. 
Thikd  Grade. 
Topic — AgoonaoJc,  the  Esquimau  Sister. 
I.  Introducton. 

Prep,  of  Lesson. 
Text:        Seven         We  have  talked  and   learned  a  good   deal  about  the 
Little  Sisters,    seven   different  little  girls  who   live   on   this  earth,   and 
Jane  Andrews,    whom  we  call  our  sisters.     This  morning  we   are  going 
to  read  for  ourselves  about  the  little  sister  who  lives  in 
the  cold  lands,  where  there  is  ice  most  all  the  year  round. 
This  little  girl's  name  is   Agoonaek.     We  have   learned 
some  things  about  Agoonaek,  but  we  want  to  read  about 
Materials:  The  her  today. 
sand        table,         Aim:      We  want  to   see  whether  we   can't   read   this 
representation   story  today  without  ever  ha^dng  seen  it  before,  for  then 
of     Esquimau   we  will  know  that   we   can   read  lots  of  things  without 
home.  having  grown-up  people  to  help  us. 
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Discussion  of  W'e  want  to  see  liow  much  of  the  story  ^e  can  remem- 
previous  in-  ber  to  tell  to  papa  and  mamma  when  Ave  get  home  this 
formation    by   afternoon. 

children.  Let's    see    who    remembers    anything    that    we    have 

learned  about  the  little  Esquimau  babv  before  now. 

Here  are  some  new  words  we  will  have  to  learn  before 
we  can  read  the  story: 

oven  walrus 

shovel  nanook 

covering  moccasins 

clumsy  sealskin 

greasy  Esquimau 

accordingly  Esquimaux 

solemnly  splendor 

dash  hockey 

IT.  Now,  let  us  open  our  books  and  read  what  Miss- 
.Jane  Andrews  has  written  about  the  little  Esquimau. 
III.  Let    us    see    how    much    we     remember    about 
Answering   the  Agoonack.    We  shall  see  who  can  think  of  the  ansv.ers  to- 
q  u  e  s  t  io  n  s :    all  these  questions : 
\Yho?  Where?  Who  was  Agoonack? 

When?  What?  Where  did  she  live? 

When  did  she  or  does  she  live? 
What  does  she  do? 
The  children  read  well  and  were  very  responsive.     They  gave  positive- 
l)roof  of  their  ability  to  handle  eoiTect  English  and  also  gave  evidence 
of  their  knowledge  of  phonics,  which  enabled  them  to  readily  pronounce 
the  new  words  of  lesson. 

Miss  Eoling  then  introduced  Miss  Inez  Johnson,  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School,  whose  subject  was  "Variety  of  Special  English; 
Subjects. ' ' 


Teaching 

new 

words 

by 

means 

of 

phoenics 

and 

sand  table  ob- 

jects. 

Eeading 

the 

lesson. 

Simimary. 

A^\EIETY   OF   SPECIAL   ENGLISH   SUBJECTS. 

By  Miss  Ixez  Johxsox, 
Maryland  State  Normal  Scliool. 

The  jjurpose  of  the  language  course  should  be  to  train  to  easy  and 
correct  expression,  to  enrich  the  vocabulary,  and  to  produce  an  apjjrecia- 
tion  of  good  English.  Every  activity  of  the  school  furnishes  incidentaT 
practice.  The  primary  teacher  should  aim  to  create  a  sympathetic 
atmosphere  in  the  schoolroom,  so  that  children  will  express  their  thoughts 
freely  and  naturally.  Best  results  are  secured  when  they  are  unconscious- 
of  the  language  side.  A  word  quietly  supplied,  or  a  correct  exjiression 
quietly  given,  is  all  the  correcting  that  should  be  done  in  ocnversation 
lessons. 
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Drill  upon  correct  forms  should  be  given  at  another  period  of  the 
school  day.  The  larger  part  of  such  drill  may  be  conducted  through 
games,  the  purpose  being  to  cause  the  child  to  use  the  correct  form  so 
many  times  that  itsi  use  will  finally  come  more  easily  to  him  than  the 
incorrect.  In  addition  to  laying  the  foundation  for  correct  habits  of 
speech,  the  aim  of  the  definite  language  period  should  be  to  enlarge  the 
vocabulary,  to  build  uj)  a  good  "sentence  sense,"  and  to  train  children 
to  use  several  connected  sentences  on  a  topic.  There  should  be  reason- 
able but  constant  increase  in  accuracy,  and  in  discrimination  in  the 
choice  and  grouping  of  words.  Good  work  in  oral  composition  leads 
naturally  to  good  written  work.  Cliildren  are  easily  led  to  appreciate 
that  certain  marks  of  punctuation  are  necessary  to  make  the  matter  in- 
telligible without  the  modulations  of  the  voice. 

Materials  for  expression  may  be  found  in  the  interests  and  activities 
of  the  children  outside  of  the  schoolroom  as  well  as  inside.  Children  talk 
most  freely  about  things  which  they  feel  most  deeply.  They  think  and 
feel  the  things  that  interest  them.  The  teacher  is  not  Avithovit  responsi- 
bility in  determining  what  these  interests  shall  be.  To  this  end  she 
must  select  carefully  the  experiences  and  phases  of  subject  matter,  and 
present  them  in  a  way  that  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  her  class.  No 
two  groups  of  children  have  or  can  have  exactly  the  same  interests;  so 
each  teacher  must,  in  part  at  least^  shape  her  own  language  work. 

We  have  found  the  model  school  children  interested  in  dramatizing 
stories  for  assembly  programs.  They  delight  in  making  programs  for 
class  or  department  socials.  For  these  they  write  notes  of  invitation 
to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  other  grades.  They  like  to  make  rejiorts 
of  school  excursions  and  to  describe  incidents  in  their  individual  experi- 
ences. They  never  tire  of  describing  their  games.  We  have  endeavored 
to  supplement  these  spontaneous  interests  by  seeking  to  open  their  eyes 
outdoors  to  see  the  beautiful  and  the  wonderful  in  nature,  and  in  the 
schoolroom  to  disclose  to  their  imagination  the  world  of  myth  and  legend 
and  story.  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  several  language  lessons  which 
I  have  used. 

In  the  beginning,  the  conversations  are  very  simple.  The  children 
are  led  to  tell  about  the  toys  they  have  at  home,  games  they  play,  and 
things  they  have  seen.  Later,  the  teacher  furnishes  material  for  these 
conversation  lessons  by  giving  the  children  new  experiences  and  direct- 
ing their  observations  along  new  lines. 

Let  us  imagine  a  trip  to  a  shoemaker's  shop.  The  shoemaker  explains 
the  making  of  a  shoe,  and  in  doing  so  the  children  get  the  words — sole, 
upper,  last,  tongue,  etc.  In  the  language  period  the  children  talk  about 
the  trij:)  they  have  had,  and  use  these  new  words  naturally  in  telling 
about  the  making  of  a  shoe.  At  another  jaeriod  these  words  may  be 
used  in  a  spelling  lesson. 

Errors  of  speech  may  be  corrected  through  games  much  more  satis- 
factorily than  by  any  criticism.  The  errors  will  be  different  in  different 
localities,  and  the  teacher  must  find  out  the  ones  that  are  most  frequently 
made  in  her  own  school. 
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A  nimiber  of  different  colored  balls  are  placed  upon  the  table. 
Teacher:  "Choose  a  ball,  John."  "Choose  a  ball,  Mary,"  etc.  The 
teacher  takes  the  last  ball  and  says :  "I  chose  the  blue  ball.  What  ball 
did  you  choose,  Mary?"  etc.  Change  the  balls  again,  and  this  time 
the  teacher  says:  "I  have  chosen  the  yellow  ball.  What  ball  has  John 
chosen,  Frank  ?  What  ball  have  you  chosen  ? ' '  etc.  In  the  same  way 
the  different  forms  of  take,  bring,  give,  etc.,  may  be  obtained. 

The  fii*st  stories  should  be  very  simple  and  short.  The  children  listen 
to  the  story  and  give  it  a  name.  When  they  are  able  to  rej^roduee  these 
stories  well,  longer  ones  may  be  given. 

The  longer  story  Avill  have  more  than  one  thought.  A  few  large 
questions  may  be  used  that  will  help  the  children  divide  it  according  to 
these,  and  also  to  give  each  part  a  name.  The  story  is  then  told  in  full 
from  the  topics  given.     This  is  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  idea. 

Story  of  Clytie. 

Aiin :  Should  you  like  to  hear  about  a  little  girl  who  wished  to  be 
like  some  one  whom  she  admired  very  much? 

Topics  given  by  the  children  after  tiie  story  has  been  told  by  the 
teacher : 

Clytie  's  home  in  the  sea. 
The  wonderful  king. 
Clytie 's  Avish  granted. 

Although  poems  should  be  studied  primarily  as  literature,  they  offer 
excellent  opportunities  for  language  training.  In  the  class  talks,  if  the 
teacher  speaks  in  the  specific  words  of  the  poet,  the  children  will  be  led 
to  substitute  these  for  the  more  general  terms  that  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  using. 

In  teaching  a  poem,  first  of  all,  the  pupils '  minds  must  be  made 
ready  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  poem  when  first  presented.  Let 
us  take  the  poem^  ' '  The  Wind  and  the  Leaves. ' ' 

Preparatory  Discussion:  What  is  the  color  of  the  leaves  in  summer? 
Are  they  that  color  in  the  fall?  When  they  change  color,  do  they  stay 
on  the  tree  very  long?  T\Tiat  takes  them  away?  Are  they  ready  to  go 
when  the  wind  calls  them?  Have  you  ever  seen  them  fluttering  down? 
Sometimes  they  dance  and  fly  over  the  fields  mth  a  soft  singing  sound. 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  leaves  singing  on  the  trees  in  summer? 

The  cricket  says,  "Good-bye,''  to  the  little  leaves  and  the  brook  sings 
them  a  farewell  song.  The  little  lambs  have  played  and  slept  all  sum- 
mer in  the  shade  that  the  leaves  have  made;  so  the  little  leaves  stop  and 
ask  if  the  lambs  x\ill  dream  of  their  loving  shade. 

What  season  comes  after  the  fall?  In  the  -nanter  the  little  leaves 
sleep  on  the  ground.  What  do  they  have  for  a  coverlet?  Should  you 
like  to  liear  Jiow  a  poet  tells  about  the  falling  leaves? 
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Teacher  recites  the  poem. 
' '  Come  little  leaves, ' '  said  the  wind  one  day, 
"Come  o'er  the  meadows  with  me  and  play. 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold; 
Summer  is  gone,  and  the  days  gi'ow  cold. ' ' 

Soon  as  the  leaves  heard  the  wind  's  low  call, 
Down  they  came  fluttering  one  and  all; 
Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew, 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they  knew. 

"Cricket,  good-bye,  we've  been  friends  so  long! 
Pretty  brooks,  sing  us  your  farewell  song ; 
Say  you  are  sorry  to  see  us  go. 
Oh!  you  will  miss  us  right  well  we  know." 

'  •  Dear  little  lambs,  in  your  fleecy  fold,  , 

Mother  will  keep  you  from  harm  and  cold, 
Fondly  we've  watched  you  in  vale  and  glade. 
Say,  will  you  dream  of  our  loving  shade  ? ' ' 

Dancing  and  whirling  the  little  leaves  went, 
Winter  had  called  them  and  they  were  content. 
Soon  fast  asleep  in  their  earthy  beds. 
The  snow  laid  a  coverlet  over  their  heads. 

Analysis :  What  did  the  wind  say  to  the  little  leaves  one  day  ?  What 
dresses  did  he  tell  them  to  j)ut  on?  Whyf  What  did  the  leaves  do 
when  they  heard  the  wind's  low  call?  etc. 

After  the  analysis  has  been  made  the  teacher  presents  the  whole 
poem  again.  Children  are  now  able  to  read  or  memorize  the  poem  with 
very  little  difficulty. 

When  teaching  number  the  thought  should  be  focused  uj^on  that  sub- 
ject alone,  and  the  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  spoil  a  good  number 
lesson  by  trying  to  teach  language  and  number  at  the  same  time. 

The  number  lesson,  however,  may  furnish  material  for  language  work 
at  a  separate  period.  Rules  for  a  game  can  be  made  through  skillful 
questions  asked  by  the  teacher.  After  the  rules  are  made  the  children  are 
asked  to  describe  the  game  to  some  other  children  who  wish  to  play  it. 

Game  described  by  the  children.  We  have  nine  rings  that  we  wish  to 
throw  over  the  post.  The  large  rings  count  one,  the  small  rings  count 
three,  and  the  middle-sized  ones  count  two.  We  stand  about  two  yards 
from  the  post  and  throw  the  rings.  Then  we  take  the  rings  off  the 
post  and  count  them.  If  w^e  have  two  large  rings,  one  small  ring,  and 
two  middle-sized  ones  on  the  post,  it  will  count  nine.  Then  if  we  call 
each  ring  ' '  two, ' '  the  score  will  be  eighteen.  Each  person  has  two 
turns,  then  the  score  is  counted.  The  one  who  has  the  highest  score  gets 
the  game. 
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Picture  Study. 

Aim:  I  have  a  new  picture  for  the  burlap.  Should  you  like  to  knoTr 
all  about  it  so  that  you  can  describe  it  to  any  one  who  comes  in? 

Questions  asked  by  the  teacher:  What  do  you  see  in  the  foreground? 
What  do  you  see  in  the  background?  Why  do  the  vessels  in  the  back- 
ground look  so  small?  What  do  you  think  the  man  does  for  a  living? 
Wlio  is  the  little  girl?  Where  are  they  going?  What  is  the  little  girl 
doing?  What  do  you  think  the  man  is  saying  to  her?  llow  is  she  help- 
ing?    What  name  would  you  give  this  picture? 

Children  give  different  names,  then  the  teacher  says,  ' '  Eenouf ,  the 
artist  Avho  painted  the  picture,  called  it  'A  Helping  Hand'  ' '. 

At  another  language  pei'iod  the  teacher  uses  the  same  picture  for  a 
lesson  in  written  language. 

Aim  :  I  shall  give  you  each  a  small  copy  of  this  picture,  and  you 
may  write  your  own  story  about  it. 

She  places  the  following  questions  upon  the  board : 
What  is  this  picture  called? 
Who  is  the  man? 
^^^w  is  the  little  girl? 
Where  are  they  going? 
What  is  the  little  girl  trying  to  do? 
How  is  she  helping? 
How  can-  Ave  help  people? 

Children  read  the  questions  and  made  the  following  paragraph: 

This  picture  is  called  ' '  A  Helping  Hand. ' '  The  man  is  a  fisherman. 
The  little  girl  is  his  grandchild.  They  are  going  out  on  a  fishing  trip. 
The  little  girl  is  trying  to  help  her  grandfather  row  the  boat.  She  is 
helping  him  because  she  is  making  him  happy.  We  help  people  when  we 
make  them  happy. 

Teacher  writes  the  paragraph  on  the  board  as  the  children  give  it. 
Then  she  erases  what  she  has  written  and  asks  the  children  to  write  their 
own  story  from  the  questions. 

This  subject  and  the  previous  one  were  then  discussed. 

Prof.  Wilcox,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  let  the  discussion  by  ask- 
ing the  cpiestion,  "Has  the  rural  teacher  the  same  advantage  in  pre- 
senting this  work  as  the  grade  teacher?" 

The  decision  was,  ' '  She  has  not. ' ' 

Some  physical  exercises  were  conducted  by  Miss  Eoling  which  were 
exceedingly  enjoyed  by  the  teachers. 

Miss  Mary  Brewer,  of  the  Montgomery  County  schools,  was  presented 
and  gave  a  i:)aper,  the  subject  of  which  was  "Eeading  to  Learn." 

EEADING  TO  LEAEN. 

Eeading  to  learn  is  a  very  big  subject,  and  to  discuss  it  in  this  sec- 
tion is  largely  to  discuss  the  primary  teacher  and  her  responsibility;  for 
with  her,  more  than  with  anyone  else,  rests  the  purjwse  of  the  child's — 
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the  man 's  readiug.  It  is  while  with  her  that  the  child  begins  things, 
is  most  imitative,  most  pliable,  most  impressionable. 

Therefore,  be  it  the  mission  of  this  teacher,  at  this  time,  to  inculcate 
high  ideals,  true  standards,  correct  demeanor  and  good  habits;  to  do 
this,  next  to  her  own  example,  which  is  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty,  she 
had  best  use  the  reading  or  literature  class. 

All  reading  is,  I  believe,  with  few  exceptions,  reading  to  learn,  the 
exceptions  being  when  one  reS,ds  because  it  is  one 's  lesson  or  because 
one 's  teacher  insists  upon  it. 

Reading  to  learn — but  to  learn  what'?  The  primary  teacher  must 
make  this  decision ;  she  must  not  only  make  the  decision,  but  she  must 
plan  a  method  of  procedure  down  to  its  minutest  detail,  ever  having  in 
mind  a  far-off  goal. 

Hers  is  a  day  of  small  things;  the  child  does  not  see  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  but  the  teacher  must,  and  the  constant  recognition  of  the 
desired  object  must  influence  her  simplest  lesson. 

To  help  her  Avith  her  mammoth  task,  she  might  tabulate  her  goals  in 
this  way:  Lead  the  children  to  read,  to  obtain  practical  guidance  in 
every- day  acairs. 

To  enrich  their  lives  with  the  experience  of  their  neighbors. 

To  share  the  wisdom  resulting  from  the  experience  of  the  past. 

To  gain  pleasure,  insight  and  spiritual  direction. 

Any  one  of  these  motives  would  be  sutHcient  to  us  in  teaching  read- 
ing; through  any  one  of  these  results  we  are  fitted  to  become  better  mem- 
bers of  the  conmiunity.  But  can  we  draw  the  line  and  give  to  the 
children  the  lower  results  only,  Avhen  so  much  might  well  be  given? 

First,  take  the  practical  part:  A  child  of  the  school  wishes  to  attend 
a  circus  which  is  to  be  held  in  a  nearby  city — have  him  bring  a  news- 
paper, read  to  him  of  the  time  of  the  circus,  place,  cost  of  tickets,  place 
where  sold,  arrangements  for  extra  trains,  etc. 

The  children  readily  see  the  convenience  and  power  of  a  knowledge  of 
reading  and  are  eager  to  possess  it. 

Then  the  second  grade  is  going  on  a  ]>icnic,  consult  the  weather  fore- 
cast before  deciding  upon  the  day;  this  information  may  not  prove  as 
satisfactory  as  you  might  wish,  yet  you  always  have  the  Weather 
Bureau 's  safeguard— probably. 

The  dictionary,  catalogues,  schedules,  time  tables,  all  books  of  this 
kind  may  be  used.  The  ability  to  use  such  gaiide-books  is  not  a  gift,  but 
must  be  taught  and  become  thorough  only  through  practice. 

And  furthermore,  as  members  of  a  community,  we  need  to  know  what 
others  are  doing.  We  cannot  live  to  ourselves,  alone.  Ordinary  intelli- 
gence demands  a  knowledge  of  contemporary  events. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  the  world  has 
become  one  big  family,  and  in  proportion  as  one  recognizes  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  brotherhood  of  which  he  is  a  member  he  will  be  interested 
to  know  the  deeds  of  other  men,  the  happenings  in  other  communities. 
These  exert   a   direct  influence   upon  our  own   environment.     Therefore, 
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we  read  of  the  life  about  us  in  countries  near  and  remote,  and  in 
proportion  as  our  interest  is  wide  and  intelligent  does  such  reading  be- 
come a  necessity  to  us. 

The  teacher  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times ;  she  must  keep  her  pupils 
abreast,  or,  better,  let  each  help  the  other  keep  abreast.  Children  of  one 
school  corresponding-  with  children  of  parallel  grades  in  another  school 
of  a  different  section  of  the  country  has  been  found  very  helpful  as  a 
means  to  this  end.  • 

Then  an  intelligent  judgment  of  the  events  of  the  jji'^sent  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  past,  which^  to  so  large  a  degree,  determines  hte  pres- 
ent. A  complete  knowledge  of  our  own  times  is  the  possession  only  of 
the  man  who  can  read  the  past.  The  student  of  his  times  turns  to  the 
life  of  the  yes>terdays  for  answers  to  the  problems  which  are  confronting 
him. 

The  ex^ierienee  of  the  past  has  been  chronicled  in  books  in  order  that 
we  may  share  the  blessings  of  that  experience.  These  books  are  truly 
blessings. 

History  and  the  lives  of  great  men  and  women  furnish  ample  material 
here. 

A  fourth  type  of  reading  is  suggested  by  the  ministrations  of  litera- 
ture. It  has  been  through  the  reading  of  literature  that  much  of  our 
highest  inspiration  has  come  to  us.  It  is  the  poet  who  brings  to  us  true 
insight  into  our  own  experience,  who  interprets  for  us  the  great  problems 
of  life.  For  enjoyment,  for  culture,  for  spiritual  help  we  turn  to  the 
higher  order  of  books.  In  the  truest  sense,  this  reading  directs  our 
lives,  interprets  our  experiences  and  determines  our  ideals.  We  cannot 
imagine  ourselves  defrauded  of  this  birthright. 

The  primary  teacher  must  be  able  to  tell  many  stories,  recite  many 
poems,  and  to  read  Avell.  She  needs  also  sjTiipathy  with  child  life  and 
the  ability  to  enter  into  the  pleasures  and  jiroblems  of  the  child.  She 
must  possess  to  the  fullest  extent  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  child. 
If  she  lacks  these  characteristics,  the  mechanics  of  her  work  T^ill  over- 
balance its  spirit  and  she  will  find  herself  working  in  the  treadmill  of 
daily  grind. 

Give  children  the  very  choicest  literature  that  they  can  appreciate  and 
enjoy,  but  don't  force  them,  and  above  all,  don't  spoil  good  literature 
by  making  it  over  for  reading  lessons  ahead  of  its  turn;  wait  until  the 
children  are  ready  to  take  it  straight  from  the  hand  of  genius. 

The  worst  instance  of  this  sort  of  description  is  rewriting  in  simple 
prose  the  story  of  a  great  poem.  There  are  good  stories  enough,  for 
children  of  all  grades,  vn-itten  in  suitable  language,  ^rithout  filching  the 
hearts  out  of  great  poems. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  course  of  study  is  invaluable  to  the 
teacher,  as  she  does  not  then  infringe  upon  the  work  of  other  grades, 
but  prepares  her  pupils  for  what  is  to  come. 

And,  too,  nature  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material;  the 
mere  fact  that  she  showers  her  bounties  alike  upon  rich  and  poor,  good 
and  bad.  makes  it  imperative  that  we  use  her. 
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It  is  not  enough  that  children  wander  through  daisy  fields  and 
meadows  studded  with  violets.  They  may  enjoy  this,  but  with  very  lit- 
tle work  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  both  teacher  and  scholars  a 
sympathetic,  intelligent  interest  may  be  awakened  in  nature;  then,  to 
them  the  seasons  mil  come  round  like  old  friends,  to  them  the  birds  will 
sing.  As  they  walk  along,  the  very  flowers  will  look  up  from  the  ground 
or  stretch  out  from  their  hiding  places.  They  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  nature  has  an  utterly  divine  mode  of  speech;  that  her  words  are 
woven  into  delicious  unities  of  form,  into  singing  larks  and  honey  bees, 
into  living  trees  and  buslies,  Avhose  fire  glows  forth  in  roses  and  peach 
bloom. 

And,  finally,  they  will  regard  the  truths  revealed  by  nature-study 
as  so  many  rays  of  celestial  light  descending  from  the  Great  Source  of 
Intelligence  to  illuminate  their  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  the  divine 
character  and  government  and  to  stimulate  them  to  still  more  rigorous 
exertions  in  similar  investigations. 

Text-books  are  a  necessity — but  be  larger,  broader  than  your  text- 
books; no  text-book  can  possibly  supply  every  need  of  any  one  school, 
much  less  of  all  schools. 

The  problem  is  to  get  the  children  interested  in  the  right  things,  and 
as  their  interes.t  is  best  gratified  through  reading,  word  mastery  and  the 
obtaining  of  books  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

So,  teachers,  let  us  be  content  Avith  our  daj'  of  small  things,  if  happier 
lives,  nobler,  stronger,  more  useful  men  and  women  are  to  be  the  results. 

Let  this  be  our  prayer^  that  when  the  child  has  finished  school  and  is 
afloat  in  a  great  sea  of  books  and  papers,  may  he  read  only  that  which 
is  uplifting. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  Primary  Division  met  in  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Annapolis, 
June  26,  at  9.30  A,  M, 

Miss  Theresa  Weidefeld,  of  Baltimore  County,  was  introduced  by  the 
chairman. 

Her  subject  was  Oral  Composition :  Silent  Reading,  Speaking. 
Demonstration  with  Children. 

Miss  Theresa  Weidefeld,  of  Baltimore  County,  gave  a  demonstration 
lesson,  using  children,  in  oral  language. 

Before  taking  the  class  she  said  to  the  teachers: 

' '  I  should  like  to  go  through  the  outline  with  yon  very  briefly  before 
I  take  the  class,  because  I  hope  to  illustrate  some  of  its  points  in  my 
lesson,  and  I'd  like  you  to  judge  it  accordingly. 

"I  hope  you  will  watch  us  closely  and  see  if  we  do  accomplish  any 
points  of  the  outline. ' ' 
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Oral  Language. 

Language,  the  self-active  expression  of  the  inner  being,  reflects  civil- 
ization, a^nd  is  developed  through  life  experience. 

The  child  passes  through  the  stages  which  the  race  passed  through: 
1.  Gesture  and  sign.  2.  Words  or  si^oken  language.  3.  Written 
language. 

Oral  and  written  language  are  very  closely  related  in  the  school 
curriculum,  the  oral  language  always  preceding  the  written. 

In  oral  language  the  child  g'ains: 
I.  Through  experience. 
II.  Through  imitation. 

1.  Confidence  in  himself,  ease  and  fluency. 

2.  Increase  in  vocal3ulary. 

3.  Ideas  of  sentence  structure. 

4.  Coherence  and  logical  sequence  of  thought. 

5.  Ear  training — sensitiveness   to   correct  form — a   ' '  linguistic 

conscience. ' ' 

Children  must  be  given  natural  opportunity  to  talk,  for  developing 
power  of  expression,  in — 1.  Conversation,  2.  reproduction,  3.  dissertation, 
where  the  impetus  will  be,  1.  spontaneity^  2.  social  need,  3.  necessity. 

Subject  matter: 

1.  Interesting. 

2.  Literary,  as  far  as  possible. 

3.  Adapted  to  capacities  and  tastes  of  children. 

4.  Of  enough  difficulty  to  have  value  as  instruction. 
Sources  of  material : 

1.  Literature — stories,  fables,  poems. 

2.  Nature. 

3.  Excursions. 

4.  Environment,  study. 

5.  Pictures. 

6.  Games  and  plays. 

Work  over  material  with  children  to  secure  unity  of  thought,  or  point 
of  view: 

1 .  Glance  at  whole  or  conspicuous  parts. 

2.  Study  of  details. 

The  oral  langnage  might  take  the  form  of: 

1.  Description. 

2.  Personification. 

3.  Dramatization. 

4.  Imaginative  story. 

5.  Dialogue. 

6.  Eeproduction. 

7.  Narration. 

First  requisite  to  coherent  description  is  logical  arrangement. 
Outline  of  subject  matter: 
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1.  Control  and  direct  the  work. 

2.  Flexible  enough  to  allow  freedom  on  part  of  teacher  and  pupils. 
Plan  of  procedure : 

I.  Children — Free  play. 
11.  Teacher — C4uides  the  thought  in  a  passive  way. 

1.  Through  medium  of  logical  questions. 

a.  Arrange  main  points  in  correct  sequence. 

2.  Through  medium  of  suggestion,  aid — 

a.  In  choice  of  words. 

b.  Pronunciation    and    enunciation, 
e.  Sentence  structure. 

d.  Grammatical  oonstruetion. 

3.  Through  kindly  criticism — help  pupils  to  be  self-critical,  with- 

out checking  spontaneity,  and  freedom  of  expression. 

Tndicental  language : 

1.  Correct  difficulties — one  at  a  time. 

2.  Intimacy   with   good   literature — call    attention    of    children   to 

especially  good  words  and  phrases  in  reading  or  literature, 
and  incorporate  in  written  and  oral  speech, 
o.  Good  example  on  part  of  teacher. 
The  source  of  material  mil  be  literature.     I  shall  tell  the   children 
a  story,  and  then  work  for  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  parts.     I  shall 
tell  a  story  because  I  have  had  no  previous  work  with  them,  we  have 
no  common  meeting  place,  and  so  there  is  no  "natural  opportunity"  to 
talk.     I  must  have  some  place  to  start,  and  so  I  will  have  to  make  one. 
By  means   of   motivating   the  work,   I   hope   to   create   interest   and  get 
spontaneous  response. 


Teacher. 
"Who  knows  Avho  Juno  was?" 
"Who  was  Neptune?" 

' '  The  king  of  the  sea. ' ' 
"Aeolus?" 

(Writes    ' '  Aeolus ' '    on    the 
board.) 
"Aeneas?" 

"Aeneas  Avas  a  great  Trojan 
warrior.  According  to 
Homer,  he  was  next  to 
Hector  in  bravery. ' ' 
(Writes  ' '  Aeneas ' '  on  the 
board.) 

(Tells  the  story.) 
Juno,  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  was 
watching  from  the  sky  one   day. 
She  saw  some  ships  on  the  sea  be- 
neath her. 


Pupils. 
' '  The  wife  of  Jupiter. ' ' 
(No  response.) 

' '  God  of  the  winds. '  ' 


(No  response.) 
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After  looking  closely  she  found 
that  they  vcere  the  shijis  of 
Aeneas.  He  was  trying  to  reach 
the  shores  of  Italy.  He  was  now 
only  a  few  miles  from  its  shore. 

Juno,  for  some  reason,  did  not 
want  Aeneas  to  reach  land.  She 
went  to  King  Aeolus  and  asked 
him  to  help  her. 

King  Aeolus  let  the  storm 
winds  out.  Then  there  was  a 
terrible  storm. 

The  ship  of  Aeneas  was  turned 
over  and  he  and  his  men  swam 
about  in  the  water^  clinging  to 
pieces  of  timber.  Three  of  the 
ships  were  dashed  on  the  rock, 
and  three  sank  into  the  quick- 
sand. 

Then  Aeneas  called  on  Nep- 
tune, king  of  the  seas.  Neptune 
came  riding  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  He  was  very  angry. 
He  quieted  the  storm. 

Then  he  loosed  the  ships  from 
the  rocks.  He  opened  the  quick- 
sand and  the  other  three  ships 
sailed  out  on  the  waters.  The 
boat  of  Aeneas  Avas  taken  care 
of,  and  he  and  Ms  men  were  put 
safely  into  it. 

Then  Neptune  showed  Aeneas 
a  quiet  harbor  where  he  and  his 
men  could  rest. 

His  brazen-hoofed  horses  vrere 
tossing  their  heads  and  becomiug 
restless,  so  Neptune  called  his 
followers  and  they  all  disappear- 
ed into  the  sea. 

"From    what    reader    do 
suppose  I  took  that  story  ? ' ' 

"First,  second,  third  or 
fourth?" 

"Velma?" 

"Frank?" 

"Elizabeth?" 

"Now  listen  again  and  see  if 
you  can  tell  this  time." 


you 


(No  response.) 


' '  Third. ' ' 
' '  Fourth. ' 
"Second.' 
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(Retells    the    story    in    same 
words      (emphasizing      its 
simplicity) . 
' '  What  do  you  think  about  it 
310  w?' ' 

"Frank?" 
"Why?" 

"Velma,  what  do  you  think?" 

"How  many  think  second?" 
(Majority  of  hands  went  up.) 

' '  Tell  me  why. ' ' 

"You  are  right,  it  is  second- 
grade  reading. ' ' 

' '  Do  you  think  we  could  make 
it  fit  for  a  third  grade  to  read?" 

' '  Then  let  us  try. ' ' 
' '  Wihat  pictures  did  you  see  as 
I  told  the  story?" 


' '  Tell    us    the    words    that    de- 
scribed the  storm. ' ' 

' '  Can  you  see  that  storm  ? ' ' 
"Close  your  eyes."  (Repeats.) 
' '  Then    there    was    a    terrible 
storm. ' ' 

'  'What  did  you  see? ' ' 


' '  What  else  do  we  see  on  the 
water  in  the  wind?" 

(Imitates  motion  of  water- 
spout. ) 

' '  Have  you  ever  seen  a  water- 
spout?" 

"Then  tell  about  it." 

' '  Close  eyes  again. ' ' 
"Now  what  do  you  hear?" 
"Like  what?" 

"Then  tell  it  in  a  good  sen- 
tence. ' ' 


' '  Fourth. ' ' 

"Because  we  find  Greek  stories 
in  fourth  readers. ' ' 
"Second. ' ' 


■ '  Because  it 's  easv. ' ' 


* '  Yes,    we    could    put    harder 
words  in  it. ' " 


' '  The  ships  on  the  sea. 

* '  The  storm. ' ' 

' '  Neptune  quieting  the  sea. 

' '  Then    there    was    a    terrible 
storm. ' ' 


' '  The  waves  were  like  moun  • 
tains. ' ' 

' '  The  sky  was  as  black  as 
night. ' ' 


' '  Great  waterspouts  dashed  uj) 
and  over  the  decks  of  the  ships." 

"The  wind  roaring." 
' '  Like  some  wild  beast. ' ' 

"The    wind    roared    like    some 
wild  beast. ' ' 
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' '  What  else  do  you  hear  ? ' ' 


' '  What    do    we    say    about   the 

thunder?" 

' '  Yes,  but  we  've  used  '  roared. ' 
' '  Then  tell  about  the  water  aud 

the  thunder  in  one  sentence." 


' '  Can  you  tell  anything  else 
about  it?" 

' '  Then,  Frank,  tell  us  the  para- 
graph we  've  made  about  the 
storm,  beginning  '  Aeolus  let  out 
the  storm  winds. '  ' ' 


' '  How  do  you  think  it 
sounds  ? ' ' 

' '  Does  the  next  part  sound  al- 
right. Is  it  a  good  descrijation 
of  the  shipAvreck  ? ' " 

"Tell  it,  Lizzie." 


' '  What  is  the  next  part  to  en- 
large ui^on  ? ' ' 

' '  What  is  the  next  scene  ? ' ' 
' '  What    words    tell    it    in    my 
story?" 

"Why  do  you  think  he  was  an- 

gry?" 

"What  do  you  think  he  said?" 

' '  If  he  was  angrj^  how  did  he 
sav  it?     Show  us." 


' '  The  water  dashing  upon  the 
rocks. ' ' 

' '  The  thunder. ' ' 

' '  It   roars. ' ' 
' '  It  crashes. ' ' 

"The  water  dashed  upon  the 
rocks,  and  the  thunder  crashed  in 
the  sky. ' ' 

"No." 


Frank :  ' '  Aeolus  let  out  the 
storm  winds.  Then  there  was  a 
terrible  storm.  The  waves  were 
high  as  mountains.  The  sky  was 
as  black  as  night.  Great  water- 
sjwuts  dashed  over  the  decks  of 
the  ships.  The  wind  roared  like 
some  wild  beasr.  The  water 
dashed  upon  the  rocks  and  the 
thunder  crashed  in  the  sky. ' ' 


' '  Alright. ' ' 


■Yes. 


(Lizzie  told  the  part  beginning, 
' '  The  ship  of  Aeneas  was  turned 
over  "  to  "  then  Aeneas  called  on 
Neptune,  king  of  the  seas. ' ' 


"Neptune  quieting  the  seas." 

"Neptune  was  very  angry,  and 
quickly  quieted  the  sea." 

"Because  there  was  a  storm 
without  his  permission." 

"Who  let  out  the  storm  winds 
without  my  i^ermission  ? ' ' 

(Child  imitates  in  large  voice.) 
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' '  Then  tells  us  what  and  how 
he  said  it. ' ' 


' '  At  his  voice,  what  do  you 
think  happened?" 

' '  Yes,  how  did  the  winds 
feel?" 

"What  did  they  do?" 

"How?" 

' '  Tell  it  all. ' ' 

"What  about  the  clouds?" 

"The  waves?" 

' '  Let  us  play  the  waves,  first  in 
the  storm.  (Imitate  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  water. ) ' ' 

' '  What  are  the  waves  doing 
now?" 

' '  How  are  they  now  ? ' ' 

"Tell  us." 

' '  Tell  that  part,  George,  from 
Neptune  i^Dared. ' ' 


' '  Who  can  add  a  good  ending 
sentence  to  that  paragraph?" 

' '  Do  you  remember  any  part  of 
the  story  that  was  told  very 
well?" 

' '  Show  how  Neptune  stood. 
How  did  he  hold  his  horses? 
Show  that  they  are  restless  and 
tossing  their  heads."  (The 
children  stood  erect,  gripping 
imaginary  reins  In  one  hand,  thus 
resting  the  body,  and  through 
motor  activity,  getting  vivid 
picturing. ) 


"Neptune  roared  in  a  loud 
voice,  'Who  let  the  winds  out 
without  my  permission?'  " 

' '  The  storm  was  over. ' ' 

"Afraid." 
"Went  home." 
"They  ran." 

' '  The   winds   were   afraid   and 
ran  hoAie  as  fast  as  they  could. ' ' 
"The  clouds  sailed  away." 


"Quieting  down." 
"Calm." 

' '  The  waves  quieted  down  and 
were  calm." 

George :  ' '  Neptune  roared  in 
a  loud  voice,  'Wlio  let  the  winds- 
out  without  my  peiinission  ? ' 
The  wdnds  were  afraid  and  ran 
home  as  fast  as  they  could.  The 
clouds  sailed  away.  The  waves 
quieted  down  and  were  calm. ' ' 
(George  made  grammatical  errors^ 
which  were  corrected  at  once.) 

' '  The  storm  was  over. ' ' 


' '  The    part    where    Neptune  '& 
horses  were  beeoming  restless." 
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"Tell  that  part,  Velma. "  (Tells  in  words  of  story,  with 

suggestions  from  teacher.) 
"Now    tell    the    entire    story, 
putting  in  the  two  paragraphs  we 
made,   and  let   us  listen   and   see 

how  it  sounds."  (Elizabeth  told  the  story,  add- 

ing parts  and  changing  words  as 
she  liked.) 
' '  This  story  of  Aeneas  has  been 
written  by  Virgil,  the  poet,  and 
some  day  you  will  read,  it.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  read  his  de- 
scription of  the  storm. ' ' 

The  children  talked  veiy  well.  Their  English  expression  was  good. 
Whenever  a  mistake  was  made  it  was  corrected  and  when  a  child  was 
lost  for  a  word  it  was  suggested  by  the  teacher  or  one  of  the  children. 

These  children  had  studied  the  Trojan  War  as  part  of  their  history 
work  during  the  year,  so  that  the  story  was  related  to  work  they  had  had. 

jMiss  RoHng  next  presented  ISiiss  Mary  Moore  Garey,  of  Caroline 
County.  Her  subject  was,  '"Written  Composition,  Silent  Reading — Origi- 
nal Writing. ' ' 

WRITTEN  COMPOSITION. 

From  Miss  Weidef eld  "s  able  talk  you  have  seen  the  value  of  oral 
langTiage,  and  now  in  connection  and  correlation  with  it,  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent "Written  Composition"'  from  the  standpoint  of  silent  reading,  and 
the  impression  received. 

Have  you  ever  watched  gossiij  as  it  spread;  or,  have  you  ever  heard 
a  story  related  which  you  know,  that  you  have  read  beforehand?  Did 
you  notice  how  the  gossip  changed  until  it  could  not  be  recognized  as 
the  starting  piece  of  news,  or,  did  you  ever  notice  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
story?  This  brings  us  to  the  truth  that  few  people  can  render  an  accur- 
ate account  of  any  item  read,  any  story  told,  or  any  incident  seen,  and 
our  training  must  begin  with  expressing  our  impressions,  both  orally  and 
in  writing. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  do  this,  perhaps^  than  through  silent  reading. 

Teacher's  Standp^oint:  Coming  right  to  our  subject,  there  are  three 
very  important  things  which  we,  as  teachers,  must  bear  in  mind  when 
trying  to  teach  a  class  in  language,  or  English,  where  written  composition 
preceded  by  silent  reading  is  involved;  namely,  the  child  is  reading  for 
conception  as  a  whole.  Just  as  the  child  must  have  a  clear  concept  of 
the  object  before  the  word  is  actually  taught,  so  he  must  have  the  mental 
image  of  his  story,  incident  or  item  before  he  can  express  it. 

Second,  he  must  have  a  motive  for  gathering  material  in  a  definite  way. 

Third,  practice  is  furnished  him  in  the  analysis  or  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  story. 
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Child's  Standpoint:  When  the  child  is  given  a  stofy  to  read 
(silently)  as  a  basis  for  a  language  lesson  in  Written  Composition,  he 
must  be  made  to  realize  his  problem,  which  is:  to  organize  his  thoughts 
as  the  material  is  furnished. 

Eight  here  the  question  may  arise,  is  the  primary  child  old  enough  to 
understand  or  realize  this?  Yes,  I  think  so.  Last  winter,  for  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  I  gave  my  second  grade  the  story  of  Lincoln's  boyhood  as 
related  in  one  of  our  supplementary  books,  ' '  Art  and  Literature  Thru  the 
Year."  This  story  was  read  silently  as  many  times  as  they  wished, 
until  they  told  me  they  knew  all  about  Mr.  Lincoln.  Then  I  took  the 
book  and  had  the  entire  class  write  compositions.  The  compositions  were 
corrected  and  read  before  the  school.  Then  I  told  them  wlio  Mr.  Lincoln 
was,  and  why  they  had  been  asked  to  write  these  compositions — that  it 
was  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

The  compositions  were  rewritten,  small  pictures  of  Mr.  Lincoln  pasted 
upon  them,  and  some  quotations  concerning  him  were  learned.  For  our 
construction  work  that  day  we  made  log  cabins  of  pegs  and  splints.  This 
was  an  unusual  way  of  my  handling  a  language  lesson. 

As  a  further  evidence,  McMurry  says,  ' '  The  child  of  ten  years  or 
younger  is  capable  of  this,  since : 

' '  First,  long  before  the  school  age  is  reached  a  child  has  had  much 
practice  in  picking  out  the  logical  subjects  of  sentences,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  learned  to  comprehend  statements  made  to  him.  Distinguishing  the 
subject  of  a  sentence  is  the  same  kind  of  work  as  distinguishing  the 
subject  of  a  paragraph  or  chapter,  only  it  is  more  simple. 

' '  Second,  our  six-year-old  child  has,  likewise,  had  much  practice  in 
detecting  the  subject  of  short  conversations,  especially  those  of  interest 
to  him.  If  he  happens  to  overhear  a  conversation  between  parent  and 
teacher  touching  a  possible  punishment  for  hunself,  he  can  be  trusted 
to  sum  it  up  and  get  the  gist  of  it  all,  even  though  some  of  the  words  do 
not  reach  him.  That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thinking  required  in  getting 
the  point  of  a  lecture.  No  one  maintains  that  such  work  is  unnatural,  or 
too  difficult,  for  such  young  children. ' ' 

Our  work  then^  evidently,  is  to  aid  the  child  in  organizing  his  thoughts, 
and  here  we  begin  our  training  in  silent  reading. 

The  first  thing  the  child  must  get  is  the  clear  conception  in  a  definite 
way.  He  must  know  what  he  is  thinking  about.  If  he  has  a  clear  idea 
of  what  he  wants  and  brings  his  thoughts  around  that  central  thought,  as 
a,  nucleus,  he  has  mastered  for  himself  one  gi'eat  point  in  composition,  for 
* '  Organization  is  a  means  of  effectiveness  in  the  presentation  of 
knowledge. ' ' 

With  this  fact  in  view,  we  begin  with  the  simple  little  sentences  in 
the  primer.  Have  the  child  read  to  himself  before  he  expresses  his  read- 
ing to  the  class.  This  enables  him  to  get  the  sense  or  thought  himself, 
and  to  express  that  thought  to  his  class.  He  reads  more  than  one  sentence 
(say  a  paragraph),  then  stands  before  "the  class  elling  it  in  an  organized 
way.     lie  has  the  impression  and  the  expression  follows. 
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His  oral  vocabulary  by  this  time  will  be  fairly  large,  so  the  next  step 
will  be  to  have  it  written.  First,  well-organized  thoughts  told,  then, 
well-organized  thoughts  icritfen,  as  the  written  composition  is  always 
based  upon  the  oral. 

Leaving  the  little  primer  sentences  and  paragraphs,  we  take  up  the 
story.  Have  the  child  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  get  him  to  organize  his  own  ideas.  If  his  memory  or  courage 
fails,  the  teacher  gives  help  by  asking,  "What  will  you  tell  about  first? 
And  then?  And  then?"  Thus  setting  them  right  and  keeping  them  so. 
In  this  way  ^ve  are  coming  to  the  third  step  of  the  teacher  "s  aim :  the 
dividing  the  story  into  its  principal  sections,  or  analysis. 

In  coming  to  the  written  composition  from  the  oral,  the  Beginners 
tell  us  simple  sentences  from  the  story  told,  which  Ave  put  upon  the 
board,  being  careful  to  draw  out  the  sentences  in  logical  arrangement. 
They,  at  first,  simply  copy.  As  their  written  vocabulary  increases  we  allow 
them  to  make  their  own  sentences,  helping  them  with  the  difficult  words, 
always  being  careful  of  the  organization  of  their  ideas,  because,  as  the 
child  is  started  so  v.'iil  his  path  lead,  as  it  is  largely  habit  that  detennines 
the  Avay  a  child  thinks. 

You  may  ask  if  one  can  get  such  results  from  purely  primary  j)upils. 
I  would  say,  one  does  not  expect  to  get  this  from  the  first  grade;  very 
often  it  is  not  realized  in  the  second  and  sometimes  not  until  in  the 
third,  for  it  talces  time  and  drill.  After  a  while  we  will  get  results,  as, 
let  me  repeat,  it  is  largely  a  habit  and  grows  upon  the  child. 

In  my  work,  I  let  the  story  hour  be  a  basis  for  some  on  my  written 
language  work.  Before  beginning  to  tell  my  story,  I  have  said  to  the 
class,  "I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  and  when  I  have  finished  I  shall 
expect  you  to  tell  it  to  me  and  then  write  it. ' '  From  some  stories  I 
have  gotten  excellent  results.  The  children  concentrated  their  attention 
on  the  story,  and  did  better  than  I  thought  they  would  do. 

Then,  too,  I  have  the  opportunity  to  correct  their  English,  introduce 
new  words,  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  grammar,  and  see  to 
the  correction  of  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  story  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion,  silent  reading  gives  the  child  the  opportunity  for  get- 
ting the  true  sense  and  thought  of  his  subject  matter.  Being  able  to 
think  it  in  his  own  clear,  concise  and  logical  way  enables  him  to  assimi- 
late and  make  it  a  part  of  his  own  nature.  Written  composition  gives 
him  the  power  to  exju'ess  those  thoughts  intelligibly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Garey  's  paper  Miss  Eoling,  the  Chairman, 
introduced  Prof.  Azubah  J.  Latham,  of  Teachers '  College,  New  l^ork,  by 
saying,  ' '  It  is  one  thing  to  teach  people  to  read  and  to  do  other  things, 
and  another  thing  to  tell  how  you  do  it.     Prof.  Latham  can  do  both. ' ' 

Prof.  Latham  gave  a  resume  of  the  subject  presented  during  the  ses- 
sions and  said  in  part:  "As  I  heard  the  papers  I  was  appalled  at  the 
largeness  of  the  program.  When  I  went  to  school  we  did  not  have 
English.      We   had   Composition   and   Grammar,   and   on   Friday   we   had 
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rhefcoricals  aud  occasionally  debates,  but  we  never  had  a-uy  story  telling 
as  such. 

' '  The  only  story  I  ever  heard  was  from  an  old  aunt  who  had  more 
Irish  than  the  rest  of  us.     She  told  the  story  of  the  '  Little  Eed  Hen.  • 

"Then  a  bachelor  uncle,  who  came  'uncleing'  and  stayed  a  long  time, 
used  to  tell  us  nursery  rhymes. 

"After  we  had  been  tucked  in  bed  we  would  tell  the  stories  to  each 
other,  and  my  one  brother  would  hop  up  and  say,  'You  tell  the  story 
about  the  Eed  Tien  before  we  go  to  sleep.'  He  always  insisted  upon 
variations. 

"1  suppose  we  will  have  to  go  back  and  call  these  lessons — reading 
and  spelling — language,  and  not  English. 

' '  Language  is  a  study  of  life.  The  lesson  this  morning  was  a  study  of 
life.  It  was  a  lesson  in  history,  in  geography,  in  mythlore  and  way  off 
on  the  side,  language. 

"  So  a  teacher  must  know  everything.  But  the  thing  we  most  need, 
I  would  like  to  say,  is  repose.  By  repose  I  do  not  mean,  as  expressed  in 
the  slang,  'Sit  down  on  the  job.-* 

' '  Euskin  expresses  it  best  when  he  says,  '  Ideal  repose  is  the  repose 
of  the  eagle  on  the  wing  and  not  the  passivity  of  the  ox  in  the  stall. ' 

' '  The  more  we  make  language  a  sharing  period,  and  not  a  teaching 
period  the  nearer  we  are  to  good  English.* 

' '  The  only  adverse  criticism  I  might  make  of  this  morning 's  work  is 
on  the  material  chosen. 

' '  We  make  mistakes  in  our  English  work  by  trying  to  lift  the  work 
up  grade  to  develop  form. 

' '  Conscious  developnient  of  form  must  come  from  much  below  the 
ability  of  the  children.  Use  material  two  grades  below  the  grade  we  teach 
in  reading  and  language. ' ' 

Questions  were  asked  Miss  Latham  as  to  the  kind  of  material  to  use 
in  first  and  second  gTades. 

She  answered,  that  the  simplest  kind  of  stories  that  could  be  found 
should  be  used.  She  suggested  those  found  in  ' '  Stories  to  Tell  Children, ' ' 
by  Sarah  Cone  Bryant. 

She  also  suggested  that  in  order  to  keep  interesting  the  children,  the 
story  must  be  re-created  Avith  them;  the  teacher  and  childing  living  it 
over  each  time  it  is  presented.  "Make  believe  we  have  never  heard  it 
before. ' ' 

You  cannot  teach  English,  it  is  the  outcome  of  life. 

After  every  other  device  fails,  then  make  believe  and  make  believe  and 
make  believe. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  on  Thursday,  June  26,  an  election  of  officers 
for  the  coming  year  took  place,  which  resulted  as  follows: 

Chairman,  Miss  Theresa  Weidefeld,  of  Baltimore  County. 
Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Moore  G-arey,  of  Caroline  County. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

ELLA  V.  KREIG, 

Secretary. 


*Laiiguage  is  a  spontaneous  outcome  of  life. 
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